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ADVERTISEMENT 



Tins work is an attempt to fill up a vacancy in English 
literature. It may, perhaps, form a useful supplementary 
volume to the work of Gibbon, until something more worthy 
to be placed beside the writings of the great historian shall 
replace it. 

The author has Found it impossible to follow rigidly any 
fixed system in the orthography of Greek names. Our best 
authorities do not agree in their mode of writing them. 
Had a fixed rule been generally adopted, it would have been 
conformed to in this work. The names of the emperors 
of Trebizond are always written in their Greek form, as a 
convenient mode of di>tin^i;is])i hi; tliom from the Byzantine 
sovereigns. Other names are given in their English, Latin, 
or semi-Greek form, as accident may appear to render most 
suitable. A desire to avoid both confusion and singularity, 
has made etymology yield to sound in one case, and given 
sound a preference over etymology in another. 



Athens, June 103]. 
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MEDIEVAL GREECE 



CHAPTER I. 

CHANGES OF THE POPULATION AFTER THE DECLIKE OF T1IH 
ROMAN EMPIRE. A. D. 540-1400 

BELT. 1. OBSEKVATIUKS ON THE UBLT IMPUTATION OF GI1EECE 

Tub fate of the Greeks, after the losa of their liberty, 
continues to supply us with lessons of political experience 
that are to be found in no other portion of the annals of 
the human race. The Roman conquest first compressed 
the Hellenic race into a distinct nation, That union was 
effected by the destruction of the local patriotism that 
gives its greatest charm to ancient history. Fortunately, 
it had been fully accomplished before Greece was invaded 
by the northern nations ; for though the Greeks repulsed 
the Goths and Huns, they could not prevent the Sclavo- 
nians from creeping silently into the most secluded valleys 
of their primeval seats. 

Two leading facts form the basis of Greek history at 
the commencement of the Byzantine empire : the dimi- 
nution in the numbers of the Hellenic race, and the 



CHARGES OF THE POPULATIOS. 



ciur. l settlement of Slavonian colonies throughout Greece. 
§ i. Tho Byzantine writers inform us, that for several cen- 
tnrics the Sclavoniaus formed the bulk of the population 
in ancient Heilas. The precise extent to which this 
Sclavonian colonisation was carried has been the subject 
of warm discussion. One party still maintains that tho 
present inhabitants of Greece arc Byzantinised Sclavo- 
niaus; another upholds them to be the lineal descendants of 
the men who were conquered by the Romans. This latter 
party generally selects an earlier genealogical era, and 
talks only of a descent from the subjects of Lconidas and 
the fellow-citizens of Pericles. Both seem equally far 
from the truth. But nations affect antiquity of blood 
and nobility of race as much as individuals ; and surely 
the Greeks, who have been so long deprived of glory in 
their immediate progenitors, may be pardoned for dis- 
playing a zealous eagerness to participate directly in the 
fame of a past world, with which they alone can claim 
any national connection. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the work of Professor Fallmerayer, who attempted, 
with great ability, to prove that the Hellenic race iu 
Europe was exterminated by the Slavonians, deeply 
wounded both Greek patriotism and Philhellenic enthu- 
siasm. 1 

Before reviewing the various immigrations into Greece 
during the middle ages, it is necessary to notice two ques- 
tions connected with the population in earlier times which 
still admit of doubt and discussion. Their importance in 
determining the extent to which tho bulk of the popula- 

1 TIlO piillL'il.il V...l1< T.iUm.THK 1' is I'Hl ,>/.'. ,/iC 

Aforta valirtml MimUiU.rs. .Wiib-:u|iuiit tra.-t furms a iioccsairv 
ni.iitinlix. It ia critillod )l'..'..'„,i £7!rffn.-.< i-tt'lc f;.(ny lui*!**!! 

darch die ,S7nif« iter ihi.i V,Y,i',l,„; ,<'. ,- S,„l: ,VI„,, ' ui,r di, K, lsl,l, / r/i r 

Irur.'wn Griit!ir.\. Ill l.uth llwo Hulk-, wliirii Ot.Utiiiti UitU'ls niis-iiird ni;lH. r. 
thiTi; i;: Lull iui:cli lutitmlu in flic ol ■ . . , ■-■ s e =. = - = i _ Tl,u ii).!t--t u|.|ioaiM uf 
Kh1;!iht:,vlt- L-. Z;:il..'[.-in. lnu lii. I n re!,:. 1,1,: I.,;,,/,,,,!,,,,,!.- i.- fir fii.Lu ;i Ilium- 
Jilifttit n-iiiliilioii. It tin' murit uf vwt i. f. i.:n,',-i tu 11m (jrinLuul iiutlic- 
ritiM. 'IVli nl Alliens Live us ,1,-. I t„ ivj.lv lo l',Jliin'ravt.T, 

but their ii.iiMu, u.Al.iui.- tljut l.ii- ];■•; l.i. u ]„-::, i- --..lI-.I L:i h ^iLi.imv. 
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tion may have been of mixed race daring the classic ages chap, r, 
is great. The one relates to tlie proportion in which the S 1. 
Pelasgi, or original inhabitants, combined with the agri- 
cuitural classes of the Hellenic race ; the other, to the 
numbers of the slave population, and to the manner in 
which slavery declined and disappeared. A doubt arises 
whether the agricultural slaves were exterminated by 
the barbarian invaders of the Hellenic soil, or were 
absorbed into the mass of the Slavonian or Byzantine 
population. These questions prove how uncertain all 
inquiries into the direct affiliation of whole uatioiis must 
be. Of what value is the oldest genealogic tree, if a single 
generation he omitted in the middle 1 Whether the 
Greeks themselves were not a foreign tribe that intruded 
themselves on a race of which the Pelasgi were the prin- 
cipal branch, is a question that will probably always 
remain doubtfnl. Whether the Greeks exterminated this 
older race, as our own historians represent the Saxons to 
have exterminated the Britons, or mingled with them to 
form one people, like the Saxons and Normans, or whether 
the difference between the Greeks and Pelasgi was not 
so great as to exclude all consanguinity, are questions 
that belong to the realm of conjecture, not of history. 
As the two ablest modern historians of Greece, Grote 
and Thirlwal, adopt different views on the Pelasgic ques- 
tion, it may be considered as one that is not likely ever 
to be decided. 1 

The question concerning the numbers of the slave 
population hardly admits of a more satisfactory answer. 
Liberated slaves certainly engrafted themselves into the 



limpings of lliu ancient Crooks tmd tlic Pcluij-iniis were US ditl'eivul Ili'j-.- 
[ I' i!ir; i.iii.l. rii (in i ks .11 1' I li e A!]jj[ii:iri-.. Vi t ll m |-i r!i:i].~ !>■■ ii[>|.L;- 

raliic if llif.liMbrnin' won ltimIit t!i;m tliiit hetinvu lii^li anj [...-.i- '.ii-rni.iii, 

or between DultL and Jinglisli. 
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OUAJTCES OF THE POPULATION. 



chap, i. native blood of Greece, to some extent, in Roman times ; 
B i- but it is difficult to ascertain what proportion of the 
freedmen that filled Greece were of foreign origin. Sla- 
very was far many ages the principal agent of productive 
industry in Greece ; the soil was cultivated by slaves, and 
all manufactured articles were produced by their iabour. 
Throughout the whole country, they formed at least one- 
half of the population. 1 Now, although the freedmen 
and descendants of liberated foreign slaves never formed 
as important an element in the higher classes of the popu- 
lation of Greece as they did of Rome, still they must have 
exerted a considerable influence on society. And hero a 
question forces itself on ihc attention, — Whether the sin- 
gular eorruptiou which the Greek language has undergone, 
according to one unvarying type, in every laud where it 
was spoken, from Syracuse to Trebizoud, must not be, in 
great part, attributed to the infusion of foreign elements, 
which slavery introduced into Hellenic society in number- 
less streams, all flowing from a similar source \ The 
Thracians aud Sclavonians were for centuries to the slave- 
trade of the Greeks what the Georgians and Circassians 
have been for ages to the Mohammedan nations, and the 
Negroes of the African coast to the European colonies in 
America. 

Whatever may have been the operation of these causes 
in adulterating the purity of the Hellenic race and the 
Greek language, we know that they did not display any 
efFcct until about the middle of the sixth century of our 
era. At that time, the population of Greece presented 
all the external signs of a homogeneous people. In the 
third century, the Greek language was spoken by the 
rural population with as much purity as by the inhahi- 

i i. r i '■ tii!' J •■ . 1 i i .■ .1.11 .11 in r , .' : in 

in lllv.v... Willi U::-c \!\ the -lull.- nl N.i-lh AliU'liiM, no rim-t r.-culhfl 

ilmt [irni'.i-tiuLi o£ mlulu ^ould be nieiikr iii Greece, ua the importation 
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tants of tlic towns, and even the ancient peculiarities of ohm. l 
dialect were often preserved. 1 Nor did the condition of |i. 
tlic mass of the population, greatly as it was diminished, 
undergo any material change until after the time of Jus- 
tinian ; for the invasions of the Goths in the third and 
fourth centuries were temporary evils, that only caused a 
permanent decrease in the population in so far as tiiey 
destroyed the productive powers of the country. 

The causes that transformed the ancient Greeks of 
Justinian's ago into the modern Greeks who inhabited 
the soil of Hellas in the time of the Crusaders, seem, 
on the whole, to have been internal rather than external. 
Foreign invaders had less to do with the change than 
slavery , ignoraiii'i!, and social degradation. Time alone 
might claim some share in the transformation ; hut time 
ought to he an improver in every well- constituted com- 
munity ; and the Orthodox Church, which exercised a 
very powerful social influence on the Greek race during 
the period in question, must be supposed to have counter- 
acted the progress of corruption. Among an illiterate 
people like the Greeks of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, cacli successive generation alters the language of 
oral communication, by neglecting inflexions and disregard- 
ing grammatical rules. A corrupted pronunciation con- 
founds orthography, and obscures the comprehension of the 
grammatical changes which words undergo. Indeed, the 
whole process of transforming the Hellenic language into 
the Romaic, or modern Greek dialect, seems to havo 
arisen out of a long neglect of the rules of grammar 
and orthography ; and the pronunciation, though cor- 
rupted in the confusion it makes of vowels and diphthongs, 
is evidently based on the ancient, from the tenacity 
with which it has preserved the Hellenic accentuation, 

1 PliilnstnitiLS, -i.i'.ikhu" "f mi mrlior p,::'u> I limy liu iv^i™! ;lh nn 

:in(]:urity fiT >"vn lim..\ ivhiji miy t;neiiil liuiL-Mi-iviliiy in to tlio third 
iviidui-.' fiiT clii! di:ilu--:iu ivitli KijJtnitn- ::i t!j- Lift r.j' Hinata Allien, ami 
the tijc <4 A,.'MMt«> Tiiim, lib. viii. jg 12. 
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after the disappearance of every trace of quantity. 1 
The modern language, with its inflexions correctly written, 
might easily be mistaken for a colloquial dialect of some 
ancient Greek colony, were ifc possible for a scholar 
unacquainted with the existence of the nation in modern 
times to meet with a Romaic translation of Thucydides. 
There is as much difference between the language of 
Homer and the New Testament, as between that of the 
New Testament and a modern Greek review. Greek and 
Arabic seem to be the two spoken languages that have 
suffered the smallest change in the lapse of ages. Tho 
inference is plain, that these are the nations which have 
admitted the smallest infusion of extraneous social 
elements, and been the least under foreign compulsion 
in modifying their habits and ideas ; or else, that the 
tics of blood and race arc weaker than those of civilisa- 
tion and religion, and literature and religion have created 
Arabs and Greeks out of Syrians or Ethiopians, and 
Sclavoniaus or Albanians. 

Christianity opened the way for a great change in 
tho Hellenic people. The principles of the gospel 
worked simultaneously with the oppressive administra- 
tion of the Roman government, in breaking down the 
barriers of caste and pride of raco that, in the days of 
Hellenic liberty, kept the free citizens of each state 
separated from the stranger.'- who frequented the exchange, 
and the slaves who laboured in the workshops, tilled the 
fields, or cultivated art or literature for profit in the 
city. The laws of Justinian blended all classes of 

1 Dueingc Imw-i llio i.rusnws uf numij.tiun in ili„ latin kmi-uncc, in tho 
prtfiLi-c to liij fA,-.-,,,, -,■„,„ „„,i;,r (f ;,,„■„„, /,„;:„; („,;,, H-,11 m, ; E i, w /a'IM !■! 
Ih IM,i\,:,,r, nl Hwit :« ;.V:„„ii, .~;.,!,.„;l,„ n„,l K „//, Ciuttnii. vol. 
i. [i (50, l'arin .-.li;., :1 MS. in ll,e M, ■:■,■.„„. <t:,>u„n. (iulLo, i. 

] Yi (TilLt:iLllilJ- till! l.tir.l'., I'-jycr 111 tlllt, « Hi till! ill .1 1 ' • S UOH 1 1 ] iiril l't * . 

whicli iirc.vv:. tin.' |jj-.jijUHH-;^linir to l.iivu li.'fii [[«■ Mirnr in i\:t: cii.-litti .■cntiii'i 1 
u» ul fi-.vcjil. T,-. ■„.-■.. //,"-';,„ the ..[«.,/■! ., .„■.-, Lit. W,. S,. c tW 
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citizens into one nuiss, ;unl f;u:t!i(aUMi tin: requisition nur. i. 
of the boon of freedom by every Christian slave. The 8 2. 
pride of the Hellenic race was stifled, and the Greeks ' ~ 
for centuries were proud of the name of Romans, 
and eager to be ranked with the freedmen and manu- 
mitted slaves of the masters of the world. The Greek 
church grow np ; and the Greek church was neither 
Greek nor Roman, but it created to itself a separate 
power under the name of Orthodox, which, bj forming 
a partnership with the imperial authority, acquired a 
more energetic existence than any nationality could 
have conferred : it controlled the actions and the intellects 
of the Greeks with despotic power. A system of laws 
at variance with ail tho prejudices of ancient, private, 
and political life was framed, and the consequence was 
that a new people arose out of the change. Such seems 
to bo the origin of the modern Greeks, a people which 
displays many appearances of homogeneity in character, 
though it is widely dispersed in various insulated districts, 
from Corfu to Trebizond, and from Philippopolia to 
Cyprus. But to what extent the original Hellenic race 
was mixed and adidtoratcd with slaves aud foreigners, 
is not very clear from tho groat patent facts of history. 



SECT. II.— DErOPLT.ATCOfi OF GC1KECE UNDER THE HOliAN GOYBHNMKNT. 

The depopulation of Greece under the Roman govern- 
ment, as well as the political oppression to which tho 
people was exposed, and the social demoralisation that 
was its consequence, force themselves on the attention. 
This depopulation was increased and perpetuated by the 
immense landed estates which accumulated in the hands 
of individual proprietors. The expense of maintaining 
good roads and other adjuncts of civilisation, necessary for 
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ouap. i. bringing agricultural produce to market, is greater in 
8 2. Greece than in most other countries ; and it would be 
considered by proprietors of whole provinces as an 
unprofitable sacrifice. Their neglect consequently pro- 
duced the abandonment of the cultivation of the soil in 
a great part of the country, and its conversion into 
pasture land. From provinces in this condition the 
Byzantine government often derived very little revenue, 
for the large proprietors found facilities of gaining 
exemption from taxation, and the impoverished condition 
of the farmers or colons rendered the tribute insignificant. 
The defence of a province so situated became a matter 
of no interest to the central power at Constantinople, 
and it was abandoned to the invaders without a struggle. 
In Greece, the great proprietors seem to have been left 
to defend themselves against the intrusion or invasion of 
the Sclavonian nomades without assistance, and the 
progress of the first Sclavonian colonists may have been 
facilitated by the numbers of agricultural slaves of 
Sclavonian race whom they found established in the 
country. The Sclavonian lands were the great slave 
marts of the age. Sucli was the internal state of pre- 
paration in Greece to encounter the enemy when the 
Sclavonians attacked the Byzantine empire as a warlike 
and conquering race. 

The earliest step3 by which the Sclavonians colonised 
the Hellenic soil are unnoticed in history. Like the 
subsequent increase in the number of the Greeks which 
expelled or absorbed them, its very causes pass unre- 
corded, and the greater part of what we know is learned 
by inferences drawn from incidental notices connected with 
other facts. Strange to say, this remarkable revolution 
in the population of Greece excited very little attention 
among modern historians until recently ; and the great 
vicissitudes that took place in the numbers of the Greek 
population of the Byzantine empire in Europe, during 
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DEPOPULATION OF GREECE. 9 

different periods of the middle ages, is a subject which c 
has not yet been carefully investigated. 1 

The fabric of the ancient world was broken in pieces 
during the reign of Justinian, and Greece presented the 
spectacle of mined cities and desolate fields. Procopius, 
in recording one of the great irruptions of tlie Hunnisli 
armies, whose course was followed by Sclavonian auxiliaries 
and subjects, mentions that the barbarians passed the 
fortifications at Thermopylae, and spread their ravages 
over all the continent inhabited by the Greeks, as far as 
the isthmus of Corinth. This notice places the commence- 
ment of the hostile incursions of the Sclavonians into 
Greece as early as the year 540. 2 But the colonisation 
of great part of the Hellenic soil by a foreign race is a 
fact first noticed long after its occurrence, and whose 
extent is proved more convincingly by its consequences 
than by the testimony of historians. In the adulatory 
work of Procopius on the buildings of Justinian, the 
conversion of a large part of Greece into pasture lands, 
by the repeated ravages of the barbarians, is incidentally 
revealed ; and the necessity of constructing forts, for the 
protection of the population engaged in the regular 
agricultural operations of husbandry, is distinctly stated. 
The fourth book is filled with an enumeration of forts 
and castles constructed and repaired for no other object. 

1 Culond Lento, in his Hm«rcl:l r'u Crun, [.iiMi-licd ra 1811. firat pointed 
Out Hi* l'1-.ii'f- m la.ll c;ftl:L- ],„,;; IT, !■],■,;,■,. <>[ ll, f . Srli.v, „,j„:,, ]■! rlv.J [,.„■! of 

!■■ 1.1:1 v ni ill.' j.-j . ■■ I'M.' .1 i .1 1 1 : 1 ,. 1,11 .■!■ il .■ 

(■■I ;:,i|,i,,u fi.-l.iv..;,:. li, !-:.!. in !.:„ Hi,!,-,-., ,.j li,.- Ill 1 -Ml : ;ii„i 1,1' tins 

11. 1.1 11 ■■!' ■ ■> 1 ■ 1 ■ I'. 1 ■■ .1 " ' I Li in li d 

mint ili-un; jiiiiu of l[n-:ii,L ily m 1.11 Hi of tliis iUm-ijv.-i-v, l':i[]i,:i..|-iiv,T 
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ciiap. i. The care, too, which the emperor devoted to fortifying the 
§ 2- isthmus of Corinth, when he found that the greater part 
of the Peloponnesian cities were not in a state of defence, 
affords strong proof of the danger of an irruption of 
barbarous tribes, oven into that secluded citadel of the 
Hellenic race. 1 The particular mention of the fortifications 
necessary to protect tiic fertile laud on the river llhechios, 
in Macedonia, and the construction of the city of Kastoria, 
to replace the ruined Dioclctiauopolis, while they prove 
the desertion of great part of Chalcidice and Upper 
Macedonia by the ancient inhabitants, prepare us for 
finding these districts occupied by a new race of emigrants. 2 
Now, it is precisely in these districts that we find the 
Sclavonians first forming the mass of the inhabitants 
within the limits once occupied by the Hellenic race. 8 
In these cases of colonisation, as in many otlicrs after- 
wards, it is possible that the Sclavonians occupied their 
new settlements without any opposition on the part of 
the Roman government ; and though their countrymen 
continued to ravage and depopulate the provinces of the 
empire as enemies, these peaceable settlers may have 
been allowed to retaiu their establishments as subjects 
and tributaries. It is certain that the Goths, and other 
Tcutouic people who invaded the Eastern Empire, wore 
nothing more than tribes of warriors, who, like the 
Dorians, the Romans, and the Othomau Turks, became 
great nations from the extent of their conquests, not from 
their original numerical strength. But the Sclavonian 
race, on the contrary, had for ages formed the bulk of 
the population in the wide-extended territories that 
spread from the shores of the Adriatic to the sources of 
the Dnieper and the Volga. In a considerable portion 
of the countries in which they subsequently appear as 

I Proeqphu, Ih rfdifici!,, lib. iv. c. % p, 71. 

■ J 11,;. L. lib. iv. t. Till- Klitiliiu.-; ii. tu U- Llit l.vur llu; iL-v. ' 

fraiii ll... Ijik^ BcJbi; !u tin- (Julf uf SlmnlMI. 

J Tilfel, III Tli.',<rl^,l,vr ijits-j'ic ,l;,vu, PnlllJ. lvii. 
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conquerors, a kindred race seems to have cultivated the cu.\r. i. 
soil, even under"he Roman government; but at what §2. 
period the Sclavouians began to force themselves south- 
ward into the territories once occupied by the Illyrians 
and the Thracians, is a question of too much obscurity to 
be examined in this sketch. 

The successive decline of the Roman, Gothic, and 
Hunuish empires, in tho provinces along the Danube, 
allowed tho hitherto subject Sclavouians to assume inde- 
pendence, and form themselves into warlike bands, iu 
imitation of their roasters. The warlike and agricultural 
Sclavouians from that time became as distinct as if they 
belonged to two diii'crent nations. A contrast soon arose 
in their state of civilisation ; and this, added to tho 
immense extent, and disconnected and diversified form of 
the territory over which the Slavonian race was scattered, 
prevented it from ever uniting, so as to form one empire. 
The Sclavouians always make their appearance iu tho 
history of Greece as small independent hordes, or as the 
subjects of the Huns, Avars, or Bulgarians, and never, 
except in the Illyrian provinces, form independent states, 
with a permanent political existence. Their ravages as 
enemies arc recorded, their peaceful immigrations as friends 
and clients pass unnoticed. No inconsiderablo part of 
those provinces of the Eastern Empire that were desolated 
by the repeated inroads of the northern nations were 
nevertheless repeoplcd by Selavoniau colonists, who, often 
fearing to devote themselves to husbandry, lest they 
should invito fresh incursions, confined their attention to 
pasturing cattle, and adopted a nomadic life as tho only 
method of securing their property. In this way they 
became, according to the vicissitudes of the times, the 
serfs or the enemies of their Greek neighbours in the 
walled towns. It was a characteristic of the Selavonian 
colonists, in the Byzantine empire, for a long period, that 
they had an aversion to agriculture, and followed it only 
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on a small scale, deriving tlieir principal support from 
cattle. 1 The great extent of the Sclavouian colonies in 
Macedonia, at the end of the seventh century, is testified 
by the number that the Emperor Justinian II. was able 
to transport into Asia. On one occasion, a colony of 
upwards of a hundred and fifty thousand souls was settled 
on the shores of the Hellespont, collected from the tribes 
established in Thrace and the neighbourhood of Thessa- 
lonica. 2 

In order to understand correctly how far the diminution 
of the Greek and Roman races might proceed in the 
countries between the Adriatic and the Danube, while a 
numerous population of subject people continued to 
inhabit llic country, it is only necessary to compare it 
with the rapid extinction of the Goths in Italy, and of 
the Vandals in Africa, about the same period. In the 
Cis-Danubian provinces, neither the Greek nor the 
Roman clement appears to have impregnated the whole 
mass of the inhabitants and both peoples, were always 
in the position of dominant races — liable consequently to 
that incessant diminution that sooner or later inevitably 
destroys all privileged orders. The progress of depopu- 
lation in the Roman empire is, however, attested from an 
earlier period by- numerous laws, many of which prove 
the rapid diminution, in the members of the municipalities 
forcing the government to adopt regulations for the 
purpose of keeping every class of society in its own sphere 
and place. 3 The steady diminution of the Greek race, 
from the time of Justinian I. to that of Loo. III. the 
Isaurian, is testified by the whole history of the period ; 

/.. .'.r ■: .,. K 1/ . , ,r. ■/,/../.'/' I. .. i / I ■. . I '.r. / ■/' 

■! III,-. 1 ■ I : 1 1- -! I- i ■ r 1 1 . ■ ■ ., I ■ |. ,;.n. , ■ 

.IcwnWJ ill Mi 1!..:i l.T. <.\. LVru'/. ■:. |, UJii, r.iil. H.Mi:l: ]■. Hi,"., 

„J.t. Part*. 

1 T!ii", : ,li:irii.-i. ].. 301, :!il,1, "'M. Tli li :; limn- isnl Uuii]i.: wi-i i niU',1 ill 
ijul,i:iv iiLTtK- iilr.'i- ii^ o-'JLli'l-.liliH'Llt. 

1 Cmhx Jiifthiiiinoi.; s. ; -iviii. sis. n. xiL. 1. Kveu he wtiu i [MittLit !,h 
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and it is evident that this diminution was more immediately chap. i. 
dependent on political causes, connected with a vicious S 
administration of the government, and on moral ones 
arising out of a corrupt state of society, than on the 
desolation produced by foreign invaders. The utter 
extermination of the Illyrian and Thracian nations may 
have been completed by the repeated ravages of the 
northern barbarians ; but it could not have been effected 
unless these people had been weakened and decimated by 
bad administration and social degradation, otherwise their 
assailants could not have so outnumbered them as to 
effect their extermination. The same causes which 
operated in exterminating the Thracian and Illyrian 
races were at work on the Greek population, though 
operating with less violence. The maritime cities and 
principal towns, both in Thrace and Illyria, were in 
great part inhabited by Greeks ; and from these the rural 
population was repulsed, as a hostile band, when it 
appeared before their walls in a state of poverty, in order 
to seek refuge and food during the ravages of the 
barbarians. The citizens, in such cases, had always so 
many drains on their resources, to which interest com- 
pelled them to attend, that humanity only extended to 
the circle of their immediate neighbours. But when the 
Sclavouians colonised the wasted lands, the new popu- 
lation proved beUer able to protect themselves against 
the evils of war, from their previous rude habits of life, 
and from the artless method in which they pursued their 
agricultural occupations. The Sclavonians, therefore, 
soon became the sole and permanent possessors of the 
greater part of the territories once inhabited by the 

brought bnek to t^'artOo,' {li™*irii.W*°Qui t dore™S ™ri*" nifitaverit! 
cuvmctnr ml curium." No wtn-,1- tuiikl rice!. in: inori- -livi.-iv (In- i],iitc;i-c in 

tilC rUHJilllTH Of till! lilS-plLJlTS, tl.T lllllll; I Mill' cldlllv [Lilt tilO tUTl-lll-V, Hut 

tiie army, k.lvis its cli.mii 1,t mid hiiv-i i„ thu rJii-tu-.i K, 11:1.111 nil], i.e. Modern 
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chap. i. Illyrians and the Thracians. For some centuries, the 
S J- Slavonians seem to Litre advanced into the Hellenic 
' territory in the samo manner in which they had possessed 

themselves of the country to the north ; but the circum- 
stances were somewhat changed by the greater number of 
towns they met with, and by the comparatively flourishing 
condition maintained by that large portion of the Greek 
population engaged in commerce and manufactures under 
tho Byzantine government. Though the Sclavoniaus 
occupied extensive territories in Greece without apparently 
encountering much serious opposition, still their progress 
was arrested at nuuiv points !>v a dcii-e population, living 
under the protection of walled towns and imperial officers. 
It is, however, quite impossible to trace the progress of 
the Sclavonians on the Hellenic soil in any detail ; and 
we learn only from a casual notice that it is probable 
their first great hostile irruptions into tho Peloponnesus 
wore made under tho shelter of the Avar power, towards 
the end of the sixth century. Whether any colonics had 
previously settled in the peninsula as agriculturists, or 
whether they at that time formed populous settlements 
in northern Greece, is a mere matter of conjecture. 
The passage of the ecclesiastical historian Evagrius, in 
which the Avar invasion of Greece is mentioned, has 
been the object of much criticism. 1 



SECT. IT J. — THE BCLAVOHUNS W TUB PELOPONFE5US. 

It will assist our means of estimating the true extent 
of the Sclavonian colonisation of Greece, and the influence 
they were enabled to exercise in the country, if wc pass 
in review the principal historical notices that have been 
preserved relating to their settlements, particularly in the 
Peloponnesus, the citadel of the Hellenic population. 

1 GucM&U Gritekculandt, von ,!. W. Zinkcison, p. 097. 
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The ravages by which the barbarians prepared the way a-d. 
for the Sclavonians to colonise Greece as early as the s»M«. 
reigu of Justinian have been noticed. The cotemporary -, 
Byzantine historian, Menander, records that about the 
year 581 the Sclavonians had acquired so great a degree ' 
of power that they ravaged Thrace with an army of their 
own amounting to a hundred thousand men, and extended 
their devastations into Greece. 1 About this time they 
were in hostile collision with the Chagan of the AvarB, to 
whom they had formerly paid tribute. Many Sclavoniau . 
tribes, however, continued to be subject to the Avar power, 
and to furnish auxiliaries to their armies. 2 A few years 
afterwards another cotemporary historian, Kva^rius, 
notices an invasion of the Avars into Greece in the fol- 
lowing words : " The Avars penetrated twice as far as the 
long wall of Thrace. Singidon, Auchialos, all Greece, 
and many cities and fortresses, were taken and plundered ; 
everything was laid waste with fire and sword, for the 
greater part of the imperial army was stationed at the 
time in Asia." 3 These words, unsupported by other evi- 
dence, would certainly not lead us to infer that any part 
of Greece had been then settled by cither Avars or Scla- 
vonians, even were we assured that the Sclavonians com- 
posed the bulk 'of the Avar army. But this careless 
mention of Greece, by Evagrius, in connection with the 

1 Eiarpta c Momv.iri ItUtori.l, p. 3J7 iuul JO!, edit. Boun. 
' /In'il., ]i. ;!;;.]. 'J in; lihi^lu: - i ul il .1 ' A uta 1 , .J rmiiicroiu SoI&yodIiu] race, is 
mentioned, p. Set Htiuifiirikk Mrm-J, Ali,rll,A«u r, I liij. Tin: inij.oc-- 
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. plundering inclusions of the Avars, receives some histori- 
cal value, and becomes united with the annals of tbe 
Sclavonian colonies in the Peloponnesus, by a passage in 
a synodal letter of the Patriarch Nikolaos to the Emperor 
Alexius I. The Patriarch mentions that the Emperor 
NfrcphoruB f., about the year 807, raised Patras to the 
rank of a .Metropolitan sec, on account of the miraculous 
interposition of the apostle St Andrew in destroying the 
Aval's who then besieged it. " These Avars," says the 
Patriarch, " bad held possession of the Peloponnesus for 
two hundred and eighteen years, and had so completely 
separated it from the Byzantine empire that no Byzantine 
official dared to put his foot in the country." 1 The 
Patriarch tints dates the establishment of the Avars in the 
Peloponnesus from the year 589 ; and the accurate con- 
formity of his statement with the passage quoted from 
Evagrius, allows it to be inferred that he had some official 
record of the same invasion before his eyes, which recorded 
that the Avar invasion of Greece, mentioned by the 
ecclesiastical historian, extended into the Peloponnesus, 
and described its consequences in some detail. The 
circumstance that the Patriarch speaks of Avars, who in 
his time had been long extinct, instead of SclaTonians, 
who, at the time he wrote, continued to' form a consider- 
able portion of the population of Greece, seems to prove 



chronology JeocU .. . 
1>,l. : jl;c ti.jiiisl !]..■ pyiiuiinl !nu ]-■■!' tin' E'jlciiirvli. He, bownvcr, tokos particu- 
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authority as the Patriarch. 
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liis chronology to have been drawn from Byzantine official 
documents, atid not from any local records concerning 
the Sclavotiian settlements in the Peloponnesus. The 
Emperor Constantine Forphyrogenitus, who is an earlier 
authority, differs from the Patriarch Nikolaos, and places 
the completion of the colonisation of the Peloponnesus by 
the Sclavonians in the year 746. 1 At all events these 
foreigners, who had invaded the peninsula at some period 
between the years 5S9 and 746, were sufficiently numerous 
to attempt the conquest of Patras, and to form the pro- 
ject of expelling the Greeks from the Peloponnesus in 
the year 807. Indeed, they came so near success in the 
first part of their plan that Patras appeared to have been 
saved only by a miracle, and it was deemed necessary for 
St Andrew to take the field in person, as the champion 
and saviour of the Hellenic race. The Sclavonians must 
undoubtedly have become dangerous enemies, both to the 
Greek population and the By Kan tine government, before 
it was the general opinion that they could only be defeated 
by miraculous interpositions. 2 

Sonic considerable change took place in (lie state of 
the Peloponnesus about the end of the sixth century, 
though we are in the dark concerning the nature and 
extent of the revolution. During the reign of the Em- 
peror Maurice, A.D. 582-602, the episcopal see of Monem- 
vasia was separated from the diocese of Corinth, and 
raised to tiic rank of a metropolitan. Now, as the 
metropolitan hishops were at this period important agents 
of the central government for the civil administration of 
the provinces, this change indicates a necessity of furnish- 
ing the Greek population of the south-western part of the 
Peloponnesus with a resident chief of the highest adminis- 
trative authority ; and wo may conjecture that this 

■ Const. Porphyr, Be That. ii. p. 85. 
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became necessary in consequence of some new impedi- 
ments having arisen, rendering the communications with 
Corinth rarer and more difficult than iu preceding 
times. 1 

In the period between the reigns of Justinian I. and 
Heracliufl, a considerable portion of Macedonia was 
entirely colonised by Sclavonians, who aspired at rendering 
themselves masters of the whole country, and repeatedly 
attacked the city of Thessalonica. 2 In the reign of 
Hcraclius other warlike tribes of Slavonian race, from 
the Carpathian Mountains, were invited by the Em- 
peror to settle in the countries between the Save and 
the Adriatic, on condition of defending these provinces 
against the Avars, and acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Byzantine government. By this treaty the last 
remains of the Ulyrian race were either reduced to the 
condition of serfs, or forced southward into Ephns. 3 
This emigration of the free and warlike Sclavonians, 
within the limits of the empire, as allies of the govern- 
ment, is of importance in elucidating the history of the 
Greeks. Though it, is impossible to trace any direct 
communication between these Sclavonians, and those 
settled in Greece and the Peloponnesus, it is evident, 
that the new political position which a kindred people 
had thus acquired must have exerted a considerable 
influence on the character and movements of all the 
Sclavonian colonists iu the Byzantine empire. 

The country between the Hasmus and the Danube 
was also conquered by the Bulgarians, under their chief 
Asparuch, about the year 678. The greater part of the 
territory subdued by the Bulgarians had already been 
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occupied by Sclavonian emigrants, wlio appear to have chap. i. 
exterminated the last remains of the old Thracian § a. 
race. These Sclavonians were called the Seven Tribes ; 
and the Bulgarians, who conquered the country and 
became the dominant race, were so few in number that 
they were gradually absorbed into the mass of the Scla- 
vonian population. Though they gave their name to 
the country and language, the present Bulgarians are 
of Sclavonian origin, and the language they speak is a 
dialect of the Sclavonian tongue. 1 A few years after 
the loss of Mcesia, the Emperor Justinian IT. established 
numerous colonics of the Sclavonians who acknowledged 
the Byzantine sovereignty in the valley of Strymon, for 
the purpose of defending the possessions of the Greeks 
against the incursions of their independent countrymen 
on the frontiers. 2 

' In the early part of the eight!) century, it seems that 
the greater part of the Peloponnesus was occupied by 
Sclavonians, for the peninsula was then regarded by 
European navigators as Sclavonian land. In the account 
of St Willibakl's pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 723, it is 
said that, after quitting Sicily and crossing the Adriatic 
sea, he touched at the city of Mauafasia (Moncmvasia) 
in the Sclavonian land. 3 The name of Sclaviuia at times 
obtained a widely extended, and at times a very confined, 
geographical application. We find it used in reference 
to particular districts and cantons in Macedonia and 
Thrace, but it docs not appear to have been permanently 
applied to any considerable province within the territories 
of ancient Greece. 

It ib thus proved by sufficient authority that the Scla- 

1 Tltsorlianos, SI'S. K.-!'iifiirik , J , MnWi Mln-lhumrr, ii. 170. 
' Const. lV.i-|,li>r.. lit Tl- i.i M (''■«„■, ii. p. 23. 
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vonians had settled in the Peloponnesus in numbers at the 
very commencement of the eighth century. The com- 
pletion of the colonisation of the whole country of Greece 
and the Peloponnesus — for such is the phrase of the 
Emperor Constantino Porphyrogcnitus— -is dated by the 
imperial writer from the time of the great pestilence 
that depopulated the East in the year 74G. 1 The events, 
if really synchronous, could not have been very immedi- 
ately connected as cause and effect. The city population 
must have suffered with more severity from this calamity 
than the rural districts ; and it is mentioned by the 
chronicles of the time, that Constantinople, Moneiuvasia, 
and the islands of the Archipelago, were principal suf- 
ferers ; and, moreover, that the capital was repcopled by 
additional drafts from the population of Greece and the 
islands. 2 Even in ordinary circumstances, it is well known 
that an uninterrupted stream of external population is 
always flowing into large cities, to replace the rapid con- 
sumption of human life caused by increased activity, 
forced celibacy, luxury and vice, in dense masses of man- 
kind. According to the usual and regular operation of 
the laws of population, the effects of the plague ought to 
have been to stimulate an increase of the Greek popula- 
tion in the rural districts which they still retained ; 
unless we are to conclude, from the words of Constantino, 
that after the time of the plague all the Greeks were in 
the habit of dwelling within the walls of fortified towns, 
and the country was thus entirely abandoned to the 
Sclavonians, whoso colonies, already established in Greece, 
found by this means an opportunity of extending their 
settlements. The fact seems to ho so stated by the 
imperial writer, who declares that at this time "all 
the country became Sclavonian, and was occupied by 

i Constnntinus IViipliywHiitiih. lit 7'Acumfr'im, lib, ii. p. 25, edit Blind. 
Tl„.i|.lii[[ii-t. (V:ilr(!tnLS, ii. 4C2. 
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L foreigners." 1 And in confirmation of tlie predominance 
of the Sclavonian population in the Peloponnesus, he 
mentions an anecdote which docs not redound to the 
honour of his own family. A Peioponncsian noble named 
Niketas, the husband of a daughter of his own wife's 
brother, was extremely proud of his nobility, not to call 
it, as the emperor sarcastically observes, his ignoble blood. 
As lie was evidently a Sclavonian in face and figure, ho 
Wits ridiculed by a celebrated Byzantine grammarian in a 
popular verse which celebrated his wily Sclavonian 

The Emperor Constauline Porphyrogenitus dates the 
completion of the Sclavonian colonisation of Greece in 
the reign of Constantino V. (Copronymus ;) and yet it is 
evident, from Byzantine history, that a mighty social 
revolution in the Greek race had commenced during the 
reign of his father Leo III., (the Isaurian) and that the 
people then began to awake reinvigorated from a long 
lethargy. From this period all the Sclavonians within 
the bounds of the empire, who attempted to display any 
signs of political independence, not only began to meet 
with a determined resistance, but were repeatedly attacked 
in the districts they had occupied. Still, it required all 
the energy of the Iconoclast emperors, men in general of 
heroic mould and iron vigour, to break the Sclavonian 
power, which had formed itself an independent existence 
in the northern provinces of the empire. This, however, 

• Cuu-l. IWIivr., I'M Tlmn., ii. 'I',. Tl.i- l>^:i^ i„ imp.n'Mut, from it* 
..fiivin] f.u;'„,r,,.y. \l.:,t 11 :i,n-,i U. traiLScrihwi in order tliilt iicit!i.-j- ].:,.;■■■ i,m- 

'^Tfac words tiro yaptarSatiUfi Syis ^traXnfiojifnj, ind them fats been much 

ili-.il — ,■ jimmm.; " ! - 1 ■ 1 1 ' - : _■ z i : I 'n .1' — ■ "I I - S <■ K .( ll .Li , M. l'.,:.!,...! rii'.-r. 

lh /,«}.., ::im:-l. l-.M-j.riVS-., /<:■:> l/rir.l, ji. 1^1. N ikl'l IIS Ll i ! 1 ' 1 ■ L S . I ] ".1 1 i : I. l|| U 

daughter of c:ll- :'m ami iTillca-ur f.t'i!n> l'.it.|.iT,.i- liini'.nuus I., t!iL> f.itticr-iti- 
law of OciMlillllinc. Nikillu- Witf :1 Cawm ill' Sil;n,,tiiai, liaini at, litis liiuO. 
'rhi (Jrt-tk. L-ittiicli 1ml a Sil.LV.iiiiiiti iMirinri'li XiUta, fiviin a.u. 7l)6 to 780. 
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chap, l they at last effected. The Sclavonian emigrants who 
§ s. Lad completed the occupation of Greece and the Pelo- 
ponnesua, after the great plague, were not long allowed to 
enjoy tranquil possession of the country. In the year 
783, the Empress Irene, who was an Athenian by birth, 
and consequently more deeply interested in the condition 
of the Greek population than her immediate predecessors, 
sent an army into Greece, to reduce all the Sclavonians 
who had assumed independence to immediate dependence 
on the imperial administration. This force marched into 
the Peloponnesus, ravaged the lands of the Sclavonians, 
carried off an immense booty and many prisoners, and 
compelled all the independent tribes to acknowledge 
themselves tributary to the Byzantine empire. 1 In spite 
of this check, the Sclavonians continued numerous and 
powerful : and fifteen years later, one of their princes in 
northern Greece, who ruled a province called Vcletzia, 
engaged in a dangerous conspiracy against the imperial 
government, which had for its object to raise the sons of 
Constantinc V. to the throne of Constantinople. 2 

The conviction that their affairs were beginning to ■ 
decline induced the Sclavonians of the Peloponnesus to 
make a desperate effort to render themselves masters of 
the whole peninsula. In the year 807, they made the 
attack on l'atras which has been already alluded to. 
The siege of that city was the first step towards political 
independence. It seems that they counted on deriving 
some assistance in their undertaking from a Saracen floct, 
which was to co-operate in the attack on Patras by 
cutting off all connection between the peninsula and the 
western coast of continental Greece. The Sclavonian 
military power does not appear to havo been very for- 
midable, for the Greeks of l'atras were able to defeat the 
attack on their city, before any aid reached them from 



1 Tiienphniiirs, 39.S. 
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the Byzantine troops stationed at Corinth. 1 The policy chap. i. 
of tho Byzantine government, which Tiewcd with great 8 s. 
jealousy every indication of martial spirit among the 
native Greek population, and every trace of tho influence 
of local institutions, willingly attributed all the honour of 
the victory to St Andrew, rather than allow the people 
to perceive that they were ahle to defend their own 
rights and liberties, by means of their own courage and 
municipal authorities. 2 

The results of a great change in the condition of the 
Greek race began to be manifest soon after this event. 
The privileged position of the citizen in Hellenic society 
had disappeared ; and now citizen, alien, frccdman and 
serf were melting into the mass that composed the 
Itomaioi, or Greeks of the Byzantine empire, called con- 
temptuously by the abbot confessor and historian Theo- 
l>li:u;<.^, I IdUdikoi. Swiuiv siilfertd a ileU'riurution in 
the purity of the blood of its nobler parts, but the mass 
of the population rose considerably in the scale of huma- 
nity. The first great wave of that irresistible river of 
democracy, which has ever since floated society onward 
with its stream, then rolled over the Eastern Empire, and 
it flowed majestically and slowly forward, unnoticed by 
philosophers, unheeded by the people, and undreaded by 
statesmen and sovereigns. Unfortunately on this occa- 
sion, as on too many others, the waters were allowed to 
wash away the productive soil of local institutions, and to 
leave only a few great central rocks insufficient to over- 
look the wide expanse occupied by despotic authority. 
The barbarism of the Sclavonians placed them beyond 
the sphere of this social revolution, but it crushed them 

1 'I'll, i-tir.uiicli- i.( Mmi.-iniM^a. ijmilcii l.y IV.lliiicl'.lver, Unit, prtvi. 

ously to tins (...liu'l, tlie inliiit.i'.iint; (if I'.uiii- III. I iin^rntiil t.i Uej-irio in 
C.ilnlii-in ■ n> tl];it fur ,1 tiiiic. if tlii.. MS. in til L.n recti i ml us cdiicuco, liniy lliu 
. it.nk'l lvli!;iilii-,l in tin: I, nil.!, nf llu! Orcein. 

* Conrt. l'oj.liyr., J'r .\</<,u„<it. Imp., «ip. llil. p. 131. Lcimd.iTiut, J n.i 
1,'mca Itu .■nullum, p. '27 S. 
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ca.w. i. in its progress. The Greek race, composed of a more 
8 3- popular society than formerly, felt all the invigorating 

' influence of the change. The uncultivated fields to be won 
from the Slavonian tribes, were a paradise compared to 
the richest gardens tilled by the labour of slaves. As 
soon as the Greek population began to increase sensibly 
under the new impulse given to society, the necessity was 
felt of recovering possession of the districts which had 
been occupied by the Slavonians for six generations. 
The progress of society made t!ic Greeks the encroaching 
party, and their ciKToncli incuts produced hostilities. 

In the reign of the Emperor Thcophilus, the Sclavo- 
nians of tlio Peloponnesus broke out in a general rebellion, 
and remained masters of the open country for some years, 
committing fearful devastation on the property of tbe 
Greeks. But when his widow, Theodora, governed tbe 
empire during the minority of her son, Michael III., a.p. 
842-852, she sent an army to reduce them to obedience. 
This Byzantine force, commanded by Theoktistos the Pro- 
tospatharias, docs not appear to have encountered any very 
obstinate resistance on the part of the rebels. Two 
tribes — the M clings, who occupied the slopes of Taygetus, 
which had already received its modem name Pontc- 
daktylon, and the Ezcrits, who dwelt in the lower part of 
the valley of the Eurotas, about Helos, which the Sclavo- 
nians translated Ezero— had exterminated the last rem- 
nants of the Spartan, Laconian, and Helot races in these 

districts, and long enjoyed complete independence. 1 They 

■were rendered tributary by this expedition, and were 
compelled to submit to tiic authority of chiefs selected by 
the Byzantine government. The Melings in the moun- 
tain were ordered to pay an annual tribute of sixty gold 
Byzants, and the Ezerits in the rich plain three hundred. 
The insignificancy of these sums must bo considered as n 

1 Oiii'.tiinlnn- I'.iij.l,;. rici"ii;in aiU tticm MAifyyi', wi 'Kfi/iT™ ; [lii> 
Chronicle of tic C'K,j'.-ls' <j Ike J/orvii, ,M 1 Myj™. 
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proof that they were imposed merely as a sign of 
vassalage, and not as a financial burden. Under an 
administration so essentially fiscal as that of the court of 
Constantinople, the Sclavonian tribes must hare been 
exposed to various modes of oppression. Rebellion was 
a natural consequence ; and accordingly, in the reign of 
ftomanos I., we find them again in arms, a.d. 920-944. 
Krinites Arotras, the Byzantine governor of the Pelopon- 
nesus, received orders to exterminate the Melings and 
Kzerits, who had distinguished themselves by their activity. 
After a campaign of nine mouths, in which he laid waste 
their territory, carried off their cattle, and enslaved their 
children, he at last granted them peace on their engaging 
to pay an increased tribute. The subjection of the moun- 
taineers of Taygetus was ou this occasion so complete 
that they were compelled to pay annually the sum of six 
hundred gold Byzauts, and the tribute of the Ezerits 
was fixed at the same amount. The successor of Krinites 
embroiled the affairs of his province ; and a Sclavonian 
tribe, called the Slavesians, invading the Peloponnesus, 
threatened the whole peninsula with ruin. The Melings 
and Ezerits, taking advantage of the troubles, sent a depu- 
tation to the Emperor Romanos to petition for a reduction 
of their tribute ; and the Byzantine government, fearing 
lest they should join the new baud of invaders, consented 
to reduce the tribute to its first amount, and to concede to 
the tributaries the right of electing their own chiefs. 1 

From this period the Melings and the Ezerits were 
governed by self-elected chiefs, who administered the 
affairs of these Sclavonian tribes according to their native 
laws and usages. In this condition they were found by 
the Franks, when they invaded the Peloponnesus at the 
commencement of the thirteenth, century. 2 In the time 

1 Const l'orphj-r, Ik Adm. Imp., c, 1, p. 133. 

3 C'fuiirriV/i of th: (.W/wal if tit Mi.,,:,. U'xt «F C.)iici:ln^'!i MS. 
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cuiP. i. of Constantine Porphyvogenitus, the whole of Mount 
S3. Target us and its counterforts was occupied by the 
Sclavonians. The only district that remained in the 
possession of the Greeks was the fortress of Maina. In 
that retired corner of Laconia, a small remnant of the 
Greek race survived, living in a state of isolation, poverty, 
and barbarism. So completely had they been separated 
from all connection with tlio rest of the nation, and 
secluded from the influence of the Greek church, that the 
rural population around the fortress liad remained 
pagans until the reign of Basil I., the Macedonian, a.D. 
8G7-886. In the reign of Constautine VII. Porphyro- 
genitus, these Mrmiates paid to the imperial treasury an 
annual tribute of four hundred gold Byzants, 1 

The cpitomiscr of Strabo, who lived not long before 
the commencement of the eleventh century, speaks of the 
Sclavonians as forming almost the entire population of 
Macedonia, Epirus. continental Greece, and tho Pelopon- 
nesus. He mentions the coast of Elis in particular, as a 
district where all memory of the ancient Hellenic names, 
and consequently of the Greek language, was then for- 
gotten ; the population consisting entirely of Sclavonians, 
or as he calls them Scythians. 2 

The Sclavonian tribes in Elis and Laconia were found 
by the Franks in a state of partial independence, a.d. 
1205. Thoy still preserved their own laws and language ; 
and though they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Byzantine government, they collected the tribute they 
were compelled to pay among themselves, and regulated 
their local administration by their own national usages. 

' Const, Potplivr., Ik J Jui. /«./)., c. I- p. 131. Itfe diftWt to Hi the jKnitlcu 
oftliu Kn.-n-L.li ..1 M i-'-t i iii.-n'.i.ii'c.l I iv I '..n^iiilmi' r'wi'li L v:.'ju:iiU" h in .nit-,.- 
(juencc of mi error in llictext. 11 is Kiiil In lirtii- 1h-.il sili'mii'il m Ca|x; MaltM, 
mi the fpii ,-.._,*.. 1.. 1-i.inl the 1 .in lory i.:' ilu: IO..'Lit.:. Mulci is In to _ villi..] Llv 
nu Lu.nl virtciid- of the writer or un win of n copyist. 

" For the nge of tin: ci.lt-jin i-t'r, m-o lln.hvill, ile i.,-^ru ) -h. dilute, Diiin. vi. 
Tho pnssa^os refer. _.( m will ho toon, 1 in '.■ . -iiv,Jt. Vet. .S.-e.y. -Vin,. r .i. 
Hmi-uji, tutu, ii. ivs ; unil ill Comv'H i_-.1Ll1-.-ii ol'Stmho, toni. iii. p 'JVi, 300. 
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The Melings had become tlie dominant tribe in Laconia, 
and were masters of ail Mount Taygetus ; but the Greeks 
had expelled the Sclav onians" from the greater part of 
the plain of Elis, and driven thero. back into the moun- 
tainous districts of Elis and Arcadia. The country t 
they occupied was called Skorta, aud extended from the 
ruins of Olympia to the sources of the Ladon, and to the 
great Arcadian plain.. The importance of the Sclavonian. 
population was still so great that the Franks, in order to 
facilitate their conquest of the Peloponnesus, induced tho 
Melings and the Skortans to separate their cause from 
that of the Greek nation, by granting them separate 
terms of capitulation, and guaranteeing to them the full 
enjoyment of every privilege they had possessed under 
the Byzantine government. 1 Though the numbers of 
the Sclavonians diminished, after the reconqucst of the 
eastern part of the Frank principality by the Greek 
emperors, still several districts of the Peloponnesus, and 
especially the tribes of Mount Taygetus, as far as Cape 
Tsenarus, are stated by Laonicus Chalcocondylas, an 
Athenian personally acquainted with the state of the 
country, to have preserved their manners and language 
until the time of the Turkish conquest in 1460. 2 
I — We have thus undoubted proof, from Greek .writers, 
i that tho Sclavonian language was spoken in great part of 
| Greece for a period of seven hundred years. 



SECT. IV. — BOLAVONIAN NAKBS IN THE GEOGRAPHIC .11, HOIKN- 
CLATURH OK GHEECE. 

The only durable monument of the Sclavonian coloni- 
sation of Greece, that has survived the lapse of ages, 

1 Chnutde r.flhe Vm-iuin "J the .Www -Fivndi tut. ]>. 33.1; Ciivuk 
tat, p. 118, 171). 

' Ciii m.V.i... ].. lij, 7]. ir^ins. I!..L-M.tiiuli>, A„n,l..l,: Umra, toni. iii. 
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chap, i. exists in the geographical names which thej irapoaed, 
£ *■ and which have been adopted by the Greeks and 
Albanians, on their L r aininL r pi>^o;sion of the countries 
once occupied by the Sclavonians. It is natural that 
every year should diminish the number of these names, 
were it only by the corruption of Sclavonian into Greek 
words of similar sound or import ; and it is at present a 
subject of fierce contention, to decide what proportion of 
the modern geographical nomenclature of Greece is of 
Sclavonian origin. There is no doubt that for some 
centuries this proportion has been daily lessened ; for wo 
now find many Turkish and Albanian names in those 
districts which were the peculiar seats of the Sclavonian 
population. Many names, too, are triumphantly claimed 
by both parties, one party asserting that a word is un- 
questionably Sclavonian, and the other that it is undoubt- 
edly Greek. None, however, can contest that there was a 
period when Sclavonian influence succeeded in changing 
the name of the peninsular citadel of the Hellenic race 
from Peloponnesus to Morea, and in effacing all memory 
of the ancient Hellenic names over the greater part of 
the country. Indeed, ancient Hellenic names are the 
exception, and have only been preserved in a few districts, 
about the immediate vicinity of the cities that preserved 
a Greek population. 

It may not he uninteresting, in this place, to notice the 
historical facts relating to the name Morea ; leaving the 
whole of the philological questions concerning the modern 
(iM.Tk L'coirnphierd nomenclature, and the surnames of 
many of the inhabitants, to the sagacity of the learned, 
when parly mil and national pivjiidicc shall have cooled 
sufficiently to admit of the subject being investigated 
with calmness and impartiality. It would seem from the 
jiiliininage of St Willibald, which has been already 
quoted, that, in the eighth century the Morea was not 
the name generally applied to the Peloponnesus, or the 
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writer would probably have used it, instead of calling it 
the country of the Sclavonians. Among the Greeks cer- 
tainly it could never have come into use until the country 
fell under a foreign domination, for the Peloponnesus 
continued to be the official designation of the province 
down to the time of the Turkish conquest. The Morca 
must, therefore, have come into general use, as the name 
of the peninsula among the Greeks, after the Latin con- 
quest, even allowing that the term was used among 
foreigners before the arrival of the Franks. When the 
Crusaders had rendered themselves masters of Greece ; 
when the whole of the East was filled with the fleets of 
the Italian republics, and the Sclavonian sailors of Venice 
and Hagusa covered the Grecian seas, it 13 not surprising 
that foreign names should become common 011 the coasts 
of the Levant. The name Morca was, however, at first 
applied only to the western coast of the Peloponnesus, or 
perhaps more particularly to Elis, which the epitome of 
Strabo points out as a district exclusively Sclavonian, 
and whicli, to this day, preserves a number of Sclavonian 
names. When the Crusaders first landed, the term 
Morea was the denomination used to indicate the whole 
western coast; for Villehardoin, in his Chronicle, makes 
his nephew speak of coming to Nauplia from the Morca, 
when he came from Modon : and the Chronicles of the 
French Conquest repeatedly give the name a circum- 
scribed sense, referring it to the plain of Elis, though 
at other times applying it to the whole peninsula. 1 
Originally the word appears to be the same geographical 
denomination which the Sclavonians of the north had given 
to a mountain district of Thrace in the chain of Mount 

1 Villclimdoii:, f.-.ii'^trr if,, r /,'..!;. if-: if.- !«.>;.■! ::/,"« ■>(.?■.■ ,-i'u- I'rami, p. 121, 
i-ilil. 11m in:,T]— " Sir,.. j, ; lien,; d r.u,! l,;uv ki moult c't .'iilm ,|m: mi »|>.'! t ; l.i 
Mnnrti!, (p. !'.:■-'.■ fl .-i.lrTr.vr.it (.Tl hi IfiTV ■![■ l.i .11 -.in -,'<:. ' H,-: In ' «„:■.! .M,>lii,i 
in tl:,- iiiilcv uf ihi! I'Yi-ndi till of llit '.'',,■,.,:/..(, .,r"l.'r ' , .i.v.r,.f 1,1 the .Vw««, 
i U11 | tl.fi f.illu»ini; I'H^i. ..v.. in 11;,' Clivfl, p. 171, v. :.:S7il; P- 2'I7, v. 41177 ; 
p. 243, 1. 63114 ; p. 2111, V. S72!); and p. 23«, V. BBCl, 
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Iibodope. In the fourteenth century the nnrnc of this 
province is written by the Emperor Cantacuzenos, who 
must have been well acquainted with it personally, 
Morrha. 1 Even as late as the fourtcentii century, the 
Morea is mentioned in official documents relating to the 
Frank principality as a province of tlic Peloponnesus, 
though the name was then commonly applied to the 
whole peninsula. 2 

With regard to the proportion between the Greek and 
-SclaviniiiUi names scattered over the whole surface of tiic 
Peloponnesus at tlic present day, the authority of Colonel 
Leake may be quoted with some confidence, as one of the 
most competent judges on account of his philological and 
personal knowledge, and as by far the most impartial wit- 
ness who has given an opinion on the subject. He thinks 
there are now ten names of Greek origin in the Morea 
for every one of Sclavouian. 3 Still, the fact that a mighty 
revolution was effected in the population of Greece, during 
the period between the seventh and the tenth centuries, 
is unquestionable; and that the revolution swept away 
almost every trace of preceding ages from Greek society, 
and nearly every memory of Hellenic names from the 
geography of the country, is indubitable. The Jews of 
the present day hardly differ more from the Jews of the 
time of Solomon, and the Arabs of to-day certainly differ 
less from the cotemporaries of Mahomet, than the 
modern Greeks front the fellow-citizens of Pcrikles. 
When the Greek race began to increase in the ninth 

I Cnn(nni:oii" Ilia.. f.SS, \rli>u\- Uy|W|i)-i:iI.i™. a tuivti j:i tli if ilislricl, i' 
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century, and to recover possession or t!ic country occupied c 
by tbe Sclavonians, they gave Greek Dames to many of 
the places they regained ; but these names were modern, 
and not the old Hellenic denominations, for the people 
were too ignorant to make any attempt to revive the 
ancient geographical nomenclature of the country. 
Where tbe Albanians settled, a considerable number of 
Albanian names arc found — a circumstance which would 
hardly have been the case bad the Albanian colonists 
entered a country possessing fised Greek names ; for the 
Albanians certainly entered Greece gradually, and in 
comparatively small numbers at a time, and, moreover, 
their biographical nomenclature is so circumscribed that 
the same names reoccur wherever they settled. Even - 
within the single province of Attica, we find tbe same 
name repeated in the case of several villages. 1 So com- 
plete was the dislocation of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Peloponnesus that traces of the Sclavouian language are 
found among the Tzakones, a race which is supposed to 
bave preserved more of the primeval Greeks than the 
other inhabitants of the peninsula. 2 



h,, ..ll.i, i, ,(,, .,■,-„,■/.,„ mil ,l„ /„■/.<, „,.,,,- ,.„,( V,, „,■,■.',,,„,,,, , 
/>:■ I'li. /■■„;/„„,-;;<■,■. v,.!i,i. Div. Mr <Jw I .if.-, to | ■ t >. . . . 1 ■ - liis n~, v \vv* 
Hi.,! Mm K..,!, n,l.;-, Vi;.u:i. V.,i-;l .,!.;, Fiii^iui. S- „lv Dn, k 
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their attention by the spectacle of desolate provinces and 
uninhabited cities, by forming colonies on a scale that 
excites our wonder even in this age of colonisation. We 
have seen that the Emperor Justinian II. transported 
nearly two hundred thousand Slavonians to Asia on one 
occasion. His removal of the Mardaite population of 
Mount Lebanon was on the same extensive scale. 
Future emperors encouraged emigration to as great an 
extent. A colony of Fersians was established on the 
banks of the Vardar (Axios) as early as the reign of 
Tlicojihilus, (a.d. 820-842.) and it long continued to 
flourish and supply recruits for a cohort of the imperial 
guard, which bore the name of the Vardariots. 1 Various 
colonies of tfie different Asiatic nations who penetrated 
into Europe from the north of the Black Sea in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, were also established 
in Macedonia and Thrace. In the year 1065 a colony 
of Uzes was settled in Macedonia; and this settlement 
acquired so much importance that sonic of its chiefs rose 
to the rank of senators, and filled high official situations 
at Constantinople. 2 Anna Comncna mentions colonies 
of Turks I'ijLiibiislied in the iiei^liliourliood of Achmla 
before the reign of her father, (a.d. 1081.*) A colony 
of Patzinaks was settled in the western part of Macedonia 
by John II. in the year 1123 ;* and colonies of Romans 
were also established both in Macedonia and Thrace, 
after the empire had been depopulated by the Crusaders 
and Bulgarians, by John III. (Vatatzes) in the year 
1243. B All these different nations were often included 
under the general name of Turks ; and, indeed, most of 
them were descended from Turkish tribes. 

■ Codiims, I>e (Wdii J life G.mfnnfiKWMjttojMi M, 75, nolo. TnM, Dt 
ThnnlonUi, IV- 

* StvliUi-!., A,) CI. Mr,;;, i<!S. 7., ] i.i.,-. ii. 'J7S. Anna C. i.imim, 1M. 
3 Aum. Cmi.ncun, 1DS.S1&. 

* NiccUfi,ll. 1 NiL.vi.bi.i-ii. (Iri^uia.-. SI. 
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SECT. VI.— BULQAR1AS3 AND VALLACHIANB I!i QREECE. 

The wars of the Byzantine emperors with the Bulgarian 
kings, from the time of the establishment of the monarchy, 
in the latter half of the seventh century, to its destruction 
by the Emperor Basil II. in the early part of the 
eleventh, form an important and bloody portion of the 
annals of the Byzantine empire. The wars of the Bul- 
garians with the Carlovingian moriarclis give them also 
some degree of importance in Frank history. After 
they had adopted the language of their Sclavonic 
subjects, and embraced Christianity, they extended their 
dominion southward over the Sclavonian tribes settled in 
Mount Pindus, and encroached far within the limits of 
the Byzantine empire. In the year 933, the Bulgarians 
first formed permanent settlements to the south of Mace- 
donia, and intruded into the territories occupied by those 
Slavonians who had settled in Greece. In that year 
they rendered themselves masters of NicopoIiB, and colo- 
nised the fertile plains on the Ambracian Gulf. After 
this they more than once ravaged Greece, and penetrated 
into the Peloponnesus. 1 Their colonies, scattered about 
in southern Epirus, continued to exist after the conquest 
of the Bulgarian kingdom by Basil II., and the defeat of 
a body of Byzantine troops sent against them in the 
year 1040 by I'etroa Deleanos, enabled them to assume 
a temporary independence. The city of Nicopolis was 
soon reconquered by the Byzantine armies ; but the 
Bulgarians long continued to form a distinct class of the 
population of southern Epirus, though the similarity of 
their language to that of the Sclavonians led ultimately 
to their becoming confounded with the mass of the 
Sclavonian colonists. 2 

The second Bulgarian kingdom, formed by the rebellion 

i Codronu% 702. ' IbiA 7*5. 

c 
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chap. i. of the Bulgarians and Vallachians south of the Danube 
so- against the Emperor Isaac II., iu 1116, took place after 
the complete extinction of the old Bulgarian language, 
and this kingdom seems really more of a Vallachian than 
a Bulgarian or Sclavonian state. The court language, at 
least, appears to have been Vallachian, and the inonarchs 
to have affected to regard themselves as descendants of 
the Romans. 1 

Amidst the innumerable emigrations of different races, 
which characterise the history of Eastern Europe from 
the decline of the Roman empire to the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Othoman Turks, the Vallachians 
formed to themselves a national existence and a peculiar 
language, in the scats they still occupy, by amalgamating 
a portion of the Dacian, Roman, and Sclavonian popula- 
tion of the country into one people. That they grew 
out of the Roman colonies, which spread the language 
and civilisation of Italy in these regions, is generally 
admitted. They make their appearance in Byzantine 
history as inhabiting an immense tract of country, stretch- 
ing in an irregular form from the banks of the Theis, in 
Hungary, to those of the Dneister, and from the Car- 
pathian Mountains to the southern counterforts of the 
chain of Pindus, bordering the Thessalian plain. 2 But 
in this great extent of country, they were mingled with 
other races in a manner that makes it extremely difficult 
for us to know which was the most numerous portion of 
the population at different epochs. 

As early as the eleventh century, the Vallachian race 
had descended into the plains of Thessaly, aud dwelt in 

i i'pislolnmm /mmamiii III . lib. ii. v V l~t. Sfiii, torn. i. p. SIS, edit. IUuii?. 
r.-.l-unl L'-.iki' r .ri.- llu.t 1 1 iu.-- ISiil_ r ..ii,iu kri^n:,o!- Iki.t :-. tii.' SLinv.mi.ci 
dinl.i t m.'.-.^iiM.,, !n lii.H-i.iin- i- Hill !!..■ N.viu;:.' i.f none villi.-,-- in tl„. 
IlK.nnti.ins ti> the MJiilli nl' A.-hri'li.. - 1 'rattli hi .Vu-rtira Grim, >. 311, 
317. 

- riin.l i:nlyi;i>, 111. ill. Xii rli-. .!i.;.ks I if ill.- Vim-Ill.! ;.- il.l.i'-ihilil . 

..[' Mount )b:m:i:- : but tlsu (ine-ks of his lime, us now, t-rol.'iibly us. -.l the 
h ojiL indi :-ci-l roir. nte !v of i:u- o, to nidk-.Ue noi.,;ii!,i fhqilierds. 
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several towns. 1 In the twelfth, they had become the obap. i. 
masters of a considerable part of the country, which had § 6. 
already acquired from their occupancy the name of Great 
Vallachia. 2 The close affinity of their language to Latin 
is observed at this period by the Byzantine historian, 
John Kinnamos. 3 Benjamin of Tudcla, the famous Jew 
traveller, who visited Greece about the year 1161, records 
the great extent of their territorial possessions in Thessaly, 
and the independent position they held with regard to 
the imperial authorities.* These Vallacliians may have 
been descendants of a population introduced by tiio 
Emperor Basil II, to repeople the country which had 
been depopulated by his bloody war with the Bulgaro- 
Sclavoniau monarchy of A eh rid a, recruited by new 
colonies from beyond the Danube, or increased by a 
natural augmentation arising out of tho favourable 
circumstances in which they were placed in this peculiar 
locality. They seem, at all events, to have completely 
expelled the original Greek inhabitants within the limits 
of their dominions. Benjamin places tho southern limit 
of Great Vallachia near Zeitouni. " Here are the 
confines of Vallachia, a country the inhabitants of which 
arc called Vlachi. They are as nimble as deer, and 
descend from the mountains into the plains of Greece, 
committing robberies and mating booty. Nobody ven- 
tures to make war upon them, nor can any king bring 
them to submission ; and they do not profess the Christian 
faith. Their names are of Jewish origin, 5 and some even 
say they have been Jews, which nation they call brethren. 
Whenever they meet an Israelite, they rob, but never 
kill him as they do the Greeks. They profess no 
religious creed." This account is evidently not to be 



i kaat Ccmnenn, 13B. " Nicetim, 410. 

• o,„t,i,„; //;.-;. lii; !m :l r>iicnnKo'Biiote,*8:[. 
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relied on as authentic information, for tbo Vallacliians 
were undoubtedly Christians ; and Benjamin felt naturally 
very little desire to form a personal acquaintance with 
people who were in the habit of robbing Jews, eveu 
though they murdered Greeks, and were named Daniel. 
He only reports the information he had picked up in the 
neighbouring Greek towns from Jews, who may have 
suffered from the plundering propensities of these nimble- 
footed brethren of Israel. This district long continued 
to bear the name of Vallachia or Vlakia, both among the 
Greeks and the Frank conquerors of Greece. 1 

A body of Vallacliian population still exists in the 
mountains of southern Epirus and Thessaly. They are 
found in the upper valley of the Aspropotamos (Achelous) 
about Malakasa, Itletzovo, and Zagora, in the districts 
of Neopatras and Karpcnisi, and in tiio country about 
Moskopolis, twelve hours' journey to the east of Berat. 
Their whole number, however, in all these districts, does 
not appear to exceed 50,000 souls. 2 



The Albanian or Skipetar race, which at present 
occupies more than one quarter of the surface of the 
recently constituted kingdom of Greece, first mates its 
appearance in Byzantine history in the year 1079, as 
forming part of the army of the rebel Nicephorus Vasi- 
lakes, when he assumed the imperial title. 3 The Alba- 
nians were then, as now, the inhabitants of the mountains 
near Dyrracliium. The existence of the Albanian name 
in these regions dates from a far carb'er period. Albano- 
polis, which is the principal town of the northern district, 

1 Acropolita, 23, 33. Pucliymoi-ca, i. J3. CfironicU of tin Cimgua/, (French,) 

•' [\>iiqm.'i-ilk> iii ljin V„,,„.,c ,lr 'a (rW.r, ii. Ml, cniminl™ tlnjir numbers at 
7 l,(7li. Hi.' ii'tl. I - <-i:n-i :■!!'],■ iii iii- . ia^.'LTiiti'jus. 
3 Olytiaa Hill, ad mfccm Ctdrai, 8<i6. 
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tudy of its elements than has hitherto 
been bestowed on the subject. It may then, perhaps, be 
determined whether the Skipetar race is entitled to boast 
of a descent from the mountaineers of Epirus, or whether 
it consists of northern tribes, forced into the scats they 
now occupy by the great emigrations that marked the 
fall of the Roman empire. 

Anna Comncna mentions the Albanians more than 
once. She indicates that they had acquired some politi- 
cal importance, though in ber time they do not appear to 
have occupied a very extensive territory.' In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, they are mentioned by more 
than one Byzantine writer. Pachymeres and Nicephorus 
Gregoras call them lllyrians, but Chalcocondylas objects 
to that name, and thinks they were rather of Macedonian 
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chap, l descent. 1 In the fourteenth century, they had rendered 
§ ". themselves masters of a considerable extent of territory 
in Aearaania, Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, and 
their colonies began to be established in the Peloponnesus. 
But they first made their appearance in the peninsula as 
mercenary troops in the service of the Greek despots of 
Misithra, and shortly after they were settled in great 
numbers as colonists on the waste lands in the province. 2 
During the half century immediately preceding the con- 
quest of the Morea by the Turks, the Albanian population 
more than onco assumed a prominent part in public 
affairs, and at one time they conceived the project of 
expelling the Greeks themselves from the Morea. 

The Albanian population of the Greek kingdom 
amounts to about 200,000 souls, and the whole race in 
Europe is not supposed to number more than a million 
and a quarter. 3 In continental Greece they occupy the 
whole of Attica and Megaris, with the exception of the 
capitals, — the greater part of Bteotia, and a portion of 
Locris. In the islands they possess the southern part of 
the island of Euboea, and ahout one-third of Andros ; 
while the whole of the islands of Salamis, Poras, Hydra, 
and Spetza arc exclusively peopled by a pure Albanian 
race, as well as a part of /Egina and the small island of 
Anghistri in its vicinity. In the Peloponnesus, they 
compose the bulk of the population in Argolis, Corinthia, 
and Sicyonin, and they otvitpy considerable districts in 
Arcadia, Laconia, Messenia, and Elis. In ail this great 

H "<U * 1 -n.l t.> k' ii .|iA-:i.:r. r « "^"in bki- 
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extent of territory tlic prcvailiDg language is Albanian ; chap, t 
and in many parts Greek is only spoken by the men, and S s. 
very imperfectly, if at all, understood by the women. The 
Boldiers of Suli and the sailors of Hydra, tie bravest 
warriors and most skilful mariners in the late struggle of 
Greece to regain her independence, were of the purest 
Albanian race, unaltered by any mixture of Hellenic 
blood. 

Of all the inhabitants who now dwell on the Hellenic 
soil, the Tzakoncs, or Laconians— for the two words arc 
identical — sceni to possess the best title to connect their 
genealogy with their geographical locality. Part of the 
country conquered by the Spartans was always peopled 
by a race that differed from the Dorian. 1 When the 
Crusaders invaded Greece, they found the Tzakones 
occupying a much wider extent of country than they do 
at present. They are first mentioned by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus as troops employed in garrison duty. 2 
Kicepborus Grcgoras mentions tlicm as furnishing a body 
of mariners to the imperial fleets to the time of the Em- 
peror Michael VIII. Pachymcrcs notices that they 
visited Constantinople in such numbers as to form a 
Tzakonian colouy in the city with their families, while the 
men served on board the fleet. 3 The Chronicle of the 
Conquest of the Morea by the Franks, which appears to 
have been written towards the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, repeatedly mentions Tzakonia and its 

' flrotc, IfiU. <7.'t.-,v. ii. filll, uWrvvs tint t!iu ri'mlim.-.i with which 
KiLIn;.' mill till! Miik-ilt.^ IV V „1 1 1; . I !li:!li]>-( SpnMn lifn-r ilsu l.iiltli; i.f T.l'liklnl, 

^::: ! >:i. '.Ii..:n :i|>!.-.i!.i:ih- ;l- t , 1.1 ■ ■ i r..:v.;:ii . !.-| ii-n. wiiltoMt :my 
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chap. i. inhabitants as distinct from the rest of the Peloponnesus. 1 
8 8- In the fifteenth century Mazaris, in enumerating the 
' various races then inhabiting the peninsula, places the 
Lakones or Tzakones first in his list. He then passes to 
the Italians, for, at the time he wrote, they were masters 
of the principality of Achaia. The Peloponncsians, or 
modern Greeks, appear only as third in his list. 2 Crusius 
informs us that in the year 1573 the Tzakones inhabited 
fourteen villages between Moncmvasia and Nauplia, and 
spoke a dialect different from the other Greeks. 3 They 
now occupy only seven villages, and the whole popu- 
lation does not exceed fifteen hundred families, of 
whom nearly one thousand are collected in the town of 
Lcnidhi. 

The language of the Tzakones is marked by many 
peculiarities ; but whether it be a relic of the dialect of 
the Kynourians, who, Herodotus informs us, were, like 
the Arcadians, original inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, 
and consequently of the Pelasgic race, or of the Laconians 
called Oreatfe — whose traditions, according to Pansanias, 
were different from those of the other Greeks— seems to 
bo a question that admits of great doubt. 4 While tho 
rest of the modern Greeks, from Corfu to Trcbizond, 
speak a language marked by tho same grammatical cor- 
ruptions in the most distant lands, tho Tzakones alone 
retain grammatical forms of a distinct nature, and which 
prove that their dialect has been framed on a different 
type. 5 It cannot, therefore, be doubted that they have 
a strong claim to be regarded as the most direct descen- 

i Soe Chaevignic in the iudti to the Umt de la Cmqaette. utd Tfnto,™. 
undor tho head of tho letter 1' ill the Intlrjr Uccyraf&l-juc of tliu LJccek test, 
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dants of the ancient inhabitants of the Peloponnesus that a. d. 
now exist ; and whatever may be the doubts of the learned hoo. 
concerning their ancestors, these very doubts establish a 
better claim to direct descent from the ancient inhabitants 
of the province they occupy, than can be pleaded by the 
rest of the modern Greets, whose constant intercommuni- 
cations have assimilated their dialects, and melted them 
into one language. 1 

The district of Maina has frequently been supposed 
to have served as an inviolable retreat to the remains of 
the Laconian race ; but the inhabitants of Maina have 
lost all memory of the very names of Laconia and of 
Sparta : they have adopted a foreign designation for their 
country and their tribe. Part of the district they now 
inhabit abounds in ScWonian names of localities, and 
their language doe3 not vary more than several other 
dialects from the ordinary standard of modern Greek. 
On the other hand, the people of the eastern mountain 
range of Laconia have only corrupted the pronunciation 
of the name of their country by the modification in the 
sound of a siDgle letter, Zakonia for Lakonia, and their 
language bears the impression of ft more ancient type than 
any modern Greek dialect. 



At the time Greece was conquered by the Othoman 
Turks, it was inhabited by six different nations as culti- 
vators of the soil. All these different people, conse- 
quently, formed permanent elements of the population, 
for the true test of national colonisation is the cultivation 
of the soil by the settlers. It is the only way in which 

1 The rai-Pt inipurtlut Jul. m: the T.mS;. ui m [vi.un^o ;.iv I.im !;■.-'■ JUt • 
in *<>«!■(, Pi-!- r ;n »«. ■■■■>, :!'.!(; T ! i iv r, ,-1 1 V,l,r <Ur .« ( -,,Wii •hr X„l,„„„ . 
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chap. i. a nursery of the colony can be created. These national 
§ 9. races were — the Greets, who had then hecome the most 
numerous portion of the population both in the Pelopon- 
nesus and the continent ; the Tzakones, who, though like 
the other Greeks they are the representatives of a Greek 
race, must still be considered a distinct people, since they 
speak a language unintelligible to the modem Greeks ; 
the Sclavouiaus, the Bulgarians, the Vallachians, and the 
Albanians. The whole civilisation and literature of the 
couutry were in the hands of the Greeks, and whatever the 
others learned, it was from them the knowledge was 
acquired. (Iivck priests were the teachers of religion to 
all, and the rulers of the church that guided every inha- 
bitant of the land. The Frank races and the Latin 
church, though enjoying great power and wealth for two 
centuries and a half, were unable to destroy this influ- 
ence, and were always regarded as strangers on the 
Hellenic soiL Nevertheless, we have seen that the tra- 
ditions of ancient Hellas were so completely forgotten by 
the modern population, that the ancient geographical 
nomenclature of the country had disappeared. The 
mountain-peaks visible to cultivators from valleys that 
rarely communicated with one another, and the rivers 
that fertilised distant plains, though their names muBt 
have been in daily use by thousands of tongues, lost their 
ancient names and received strange designations, which 
became as universally known as those which they sup- 
planted. Yet in some continental districts, and in most 
of the islands, we find Hellenic names still preserved, so 
that this very circumstance of their partial preservation 
is used as an argument for the complete extinction of the 
Hellenic race in those districts where Hellenic names 
have been utterly effaced. Numerous names, unquestion- 
ably of foreign origin, are scattered over the surface 
of the couutry, and many Greek names in use are derived 
from circumstances that attest the establishment of foreign 
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colonists in tlie country. 1 It must, however, be observed, chat. i. 
that this change from Hellenic to modern Greek appears 5 *• 
almost aa complete in some portions of Greece into which ~~ 
we have no evidence that the Sclavonians ever penetrated, 
as in the heart of the Peloponnesus, where for ages they 
lived in a state of semi- independence. In Eubcca, the 
change is almost as great as in the Morrha of Elis. By 
what process, therefore, the ancient Hellenic population 
were molted into Byzantine Greeks — or, as they long called 
themselves, Romans — may therefore, by many, bo con- 
sidered as an unsolved problem. 

The vicissitudes which the great masses of the nations 
of the earth have undergone in past ages have hitherto 
received very little attention from historians, who have 
adorned their pages with the records of kings, and the 
personal exploits of princes and great men, or attached 
their narrative to tho fortunes of the dominant classes, 
without noticing the fate of the people. History, how- 
ever, continually repeats the lesson that power, numbers, 
ami the lii^liejt eivili-aUon of an aristocracy, arc. even 
when united, insufficient to insure national prosperity, 
and establish the power of the rulers on so firm and per- 
manent a basis as shall guarantee tho dominant class from 
annihilation. On the other hand, it teaches us that con- 
quered tribes, destitute of all these advantages, may 
continue to perpetuate their existence in misery and con- 
tempt. It is that portion only of mankind which cats 
bread raised from tho soil by the sweat of its brow, that 
can form the basis of a permanent national existence. 
Tho history of tho Romans and of the Jews illustrates 
these facts. Yet even the cultivation of the soil cannot 
always insure a race from destruction, " for mutability 
is nature's bane." The Thracian race lias disappeared. 

1 SkJavoklmrion, riir,mi.-i.!;:i.-tr..ii. A i-n:iuuL:5, mill Turtiu it.-ki hare been 
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chap. i. The great Celtic race has dwindled away, and seems 
8 b. hastening to complete absorption in the Angle-Saxon. 
The Hellenic race, whose colonics extended from Mar- 
seille to Bactrin, and from the Cimmerian Bospliorus to 
the coast of Cyrcnaica, haa become extinct in many 
countries where it once fanned the bulk of the popula- 
tion, as in Magna Gratia and Sicily. On the other 
hand, mixed races have arisen, and, like the Albanians 
and Vallachians, have intruded themselves into tho an- 
cient seats of the Hellenes. But these revolutions and 
changes in the population of the globe imply no degra- 
dation of mankind, as some writers appear to think, for 
the Romans and the English afford examples that mixed 
races may attain as high a degree of physical power and 
mental superiority as has ever been reached by races of 
the purest blood in ancient or modern times. 
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CAUSES OF HOSTILE FEELTNCtS BETWEEN THE BYZANTINE 
OREEKS AND THE WESTEliN EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

SECT. r. — POI.ITrCAL CONDITION OF THE DYZ.VNTINE EMPIRE. 

The Byzantine empire was brought into direct collision 
with the western Europeans towards the end of the eleventh 
century. As the representative of the Roman empire, it. 
counted a longer political existence, free from radical 
revolution, than had ever been attained by any preceding 
government. Alexius V., whom the Crusaders hurled 
from the summit of the Tlieodosiau column, was the lineal 
political representative of Constantine and Augustus. 

The wide extent of territory over which the Greek 
race was dispersed, joined to its national tenacity of 
character, and the organisation of the Eastern Church, 
enabled the Roman administration in the Eastern Empire 
to quell the military anarchy that rendered the western 
provinces a prey to rebellious mercenaries and foreign 
invaders. The Goths, Huns, Avars, Persians, Saracens, 
and Bulgarians, in spite of their repeated victories, were 
all ultimately defeated. When Constantinople was 
apparently on the point of yielding to the united assaults 
of the Avars and Persians in the reign of Hcraclius, the 
empire rose suddenly as if from inevitable ruin, and the 
imperial arms reaped a rich harvest of glory. Again, 
when assailed by the invincible Saracens in the first fer- 
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chap. ii. vour of their religious enthusiasm, the administrative 
Si- organ i sal ion of imperial Home arrested the progress of 
their armies under the walls of Constantinople, and 
gradually rolled back the tide of conquest till Mount 
Taurus became the barrier of the empire. The Byzantine 
armies had stopped the full force of the torrent before 
Charles M artel encountered one of its minor rills. At a 
later period the Bulgarian kingdom was destroyed, and 
many of the lost provinces in Europe recovered, so that 
the Danube, in the eleventh century, became again the 
frontier of the Eastern Empire. Age succeeded age 
without witnessing any sensible decline in the fabric of 
this mighty empire; and while the successors of Ilaroun 
Al Tlashid and Charlemagne were humbled in the dust, 
and their power became as completely a vision of the past 
as the power of Alaric and Attila, the Byzantine govern- 
ment still displayed the vigour and energy of mature age. 

The great concentration of power systematically exer- 
cised in the hands of the emperor, the necessity imposed by 
the organisation of the government of selecting Emperors 
of talent, the systematic form of the administration, the 
regular and scientific dispensation of justice, the subser- 
vient position of the Greek church, some remains of the 
municipal and local institutions of the population, and 
the tenacity of national habits in the Greek race — all 
exerted their influence in maintaining the longevity of the 
Eastern Empire. The relations of those various elements 
to one another were, of course, like all things human, con- 
stantly undergoing change. The troubled government 
of the Iconoclast dynasties presents the imperial power 
striving to subject the church to the state, and to make 
the central government absolute in the local administra- 
tions. History boasts that the Iconoclasts failed to 
impose their pure religious forms of worship on their 
subjects, but it overlooks the fact that their policy was 
successful in as far as it subjected the church to the state, 
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and annihilated the political importance of local institu- 
tions. The legislative and administrative system of 
the Basilian family consolidated the despotism planned 
by the Iconoclasts. Extensive reforms were effected in 
every branch of the government, and their fruits are 
visible in the vigorous administration which for a century 
and a half characterises the Byzantine annals. The 
warriors, the statesmen, and the legists of this period 
are worthy of a higher place in the world's history 
than they have attained ; but their personal renown is 
obscured, and their individuality lost, in the monotonous 
movements of a mighty administrative machine, which 
shows its own powor sufficient to command results that even 
valour and wisdom are sometimes incompetent to secure. 

Yet even at the time the Byzantine empire exhibited 
the most striking evidence of its power, we perceive many 
marks of internal weakness. There was no popular 
energy in the inhabitants directed to their own improve- 
ment. But to solve the contradictions in the political 
and social condition of the Byzantine empire would 
require a review of the moral as well as the political 
civilisation of its varied population, extending far beyond 
the strict limits of historical research, into the field of 
analogy and conjecture. Some of the antagonistic prin- 
ciples at work in the Byzantine society must, however, be 
noticed. The government, the church, and the people 
were all three, for a long period, in constant opposition ; 
their material interests were so different, that no tie of 
common faith or national feeling could incorporate them 
into one body. The Emperor as head of the adminis- 
tration, and the Patriarch as chief of the clergy, frequently 
acted in direct opposition to the interests and feelings of 
the Greek nation. Yet the want of all popular municipal 
organisation emanating directly from, and responsible to 
the people, prevented the Greeks from creating within 
themselves the moral power of public opinion, and 
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chap. ii. hindered them from attaining definite practical views 
1 1, concerning the improvement of their condition. Local 
prejudices, growing out of restricted communications, pro- 
duced a blind selfishness that nourished rivalry and hatred 
in the servile communities that were allowed to exist. 

The Byzantine einpiro in the middle of the eleventh 
century embraced the richest and most civilised portion 
of the world ; both in extent and population, it greatly 
surpassed any other European state. The Danube 
served as its northern boundary, but it included under 
its power the southern part of the Crimea. With the 
exception of Bosnia, it embraced all Turkey in Europe, 
Greece, and the Ionian Islands. In Asia its eastern 
frontier commenced on the shores of the Black Sea, be- 
yond the moutli of the Phasis, and passing below the 
mighty peaks of the Iberian and Armenian mountains, 
by the summits of Ararat and the shores of the lake of 
Van, it descended to the plains of Mesopotamia, gained 
the hanks of the Euphrates, and joined the Mediterranean 
at the northern slopes of Mount Libanon, including 
within its limits the populous city of Antioch and the 
rich island of Cyprus. 1 

In judging the Byzantiue government according to 
modern ideas, it is often necessary to regard the change 
of emperors and dynasties as something nearly equivalent 
to a change of ministers and parties. The imperial 
power was generally not more endangered by the murder 
of an emperor, than the monarchical principle by a change 
of ministers. Revolutions at Constantinople assumed the 
character of supreme criminal tribunals, and pretended 
to punish national crimes. Society had not then learned 
to frame measures for guarding against abuses of the 
executive power, and it had sense enough to perceive 

1 Tl i' liiiiiSH ■■f ll.o llii.-iul:- ■ i ]' T.i kin.iii. ■ M.'-r.jH'tnii.L.]. T.::'i 
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that this power must he invested in government without chap. ii. 
direct control. The theory that the emperor conccn- gi. 
tratcd in his person the whole legislative, as well as the 
executive power, was universally admitted ; yet the people 
regarded his authority as a legal and constitutional sove- 
reignty, and not an arbitrary sway, for he presented him- 
self to their minds as a pledge for the impartial admini- 
stration of that admirable system of law which repeated 
their civil rights. The emperors, however, claimed to be 
the selected agents of divine power, and to be placed 
above those laws which they could make and annul. 1 
Yet, absolute as their servants in the state and their 
flatterers in the church proclaimed them, many enlightened 
men repeated the truth that they were restrained in the 
exercise of their power by tbe promulgated laws of the 
empire, by the fixed order of the administration, by the 
immemorial privileges of the clergy, and by the established 
usages of local communities ; and each successive emperor, 
at his coronation, was compelled to subscribe his submis- 
sion to the decrees of the general councils and the canons 
of the Orthodox Church. 2 Thus the regular administra- 
tion of justice by fixed tribunals according to immutable 
rules of law, the order of the civil government based on 
well-defined arrangements, the limits on financial oppres- 
sion by established usages, the restraint of military violence 
by systematic discipline, and the immunities secured by 
ecclesiastical privileges and local rights, became parts of 
the Byzantine constitution, and were guaranteed by the 
murder of emperors, and by those revolutions and rebel- 
lions which the absence of hereditary right to the throne 
made so frequent. Strictly speaking, it is true that the 
state consisted only of the imperial administration, of 

' "EJioti yifl rati in e<ot nj> nlnMptmi rSn mtrputSt iyxixtipiBpims 
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chip. n. which the emperor was the absolute master. The rights 
§ l- of the people were comprised ill the duty of supporting the 
state ; of political franchises, as members of titc state, they 
were in theory utterly destitute. The power of rebellion 
was the guarantee against oppression. 

No state ever possessed such a long succession of able 
rulers, competent to direct all branches of the administra- 
tion, as the Byzantine empire. The talents of the em- 
perors, as well as the systematic order of the administra- 
tion, held together their extensive dominions long after 
the tendencies of medieval society urged the provinces to 
separate. It was a constant object of the imperial atten- 
tion to prevent too great an accumulation of power in 
the hands of any single official, and yet it was absolutely 
necessary to intrust the provincial governors with great 
authority, for they were called upon incessantly to resist 
foreign invaders and to quell internal insurrections. 
Never did sovereigns perform their complicated duties 
with such profound ability as the Byzantine emperors. 
No mayors of the palace ever circumscribed their power ; 
nor were they reduced to be the slaves of their merce- 
naries, like the Caliphs of Bagdad. • 

When the Byzantine empire came in contact with the 
western nations, its military forces were strong and well 
disciplined, its navy numerous ; its artillery, and the 
mechanical adjuncts of war, were very far superior to 
those possessed by the early Crusaders. But a great 
change took place in the position of the Greeks and 
Franks, before the commencement of the tldrtecnth cen- 
tury. In the interval between the first and fourth cru- 
sades, the navy of the Italian republics grew to be more 
powerful than that of the Byzantine emperors, and the 
whole energies of feudal Europe were devoted to the 
study of the military art, as well as to its practice ; while, 
after the death of Manuel I., the resources of the Byzan- 
tine empire were allowed to fall to decay, or were wasted 



by the incapacity and infatuation of the two brothers 
Isaac II. and Alexius III. 

The Byzantine army was organised to prevent its 
being able to dispose of the throne, as well as to make it 
efficient in defending the empire. The troops raised from 
the native provinces were formed into themes, or legions, 
of a thousand men. These themes were placed in per- 
manent garrisons throughout the provinces, like the ancient 
legions. The most celebrated of the European themes 
were the Thracian, Macedonian, and Illyrian, whose 
ranks were filled with Sclavonian, Valiacliian, Bulgarian, 
and Albanian mountaineers. But the most esteemed 
portion of the Byzantine army consisted of standing 
corps of foreign mercenaries and federate soldiers. These 
last were recruited among the rude population of Borne 
districts, whoso poverty was so great that they were 
unable to bear the burden of direct taxation ; but they 
willingly supplied the emperor with a fixed contingent of 
recruits annually. The mercenaries consisted of Russian, 
Frank, Norwegian, Danish, and Anglo-Saxon volunteers. 
The Varangians, who about this time began to rank as 
the leading corps of the imperial guards, consisted of 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes. 1 

The financial administration seems to have been the 
most complex and important branch of the public service. 
The emperors always reserved to themselves the imme- 
diate direction of this department. In civilised states, the 
finances must form the life of the government ; and the 
emperors, feeling this, acted generally as their own first 
lords of the treasury, to borrow modern phraseology. 
One fact may be cited, which will give a better idea of 
the financial wisdom of the Byzantine emperors than any 
detail of the administrative forms they employed. From 
the extinction of the -western Roman empire in 476, to 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, 

1 Pennz\,l>e tluntuyh iu aula !!«.: i.tiUttintibul, 9. 
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chap. it. the gold coinage of the empire was maintained constantly 
6 2. of the same weight and standard. The concave gold 
byzanta of Isaac II. arc precisely of the same weight and 
value as the solidus of Leo the Great and 7,eno the Isau- 
rian. Gold was the circulating medium of the empire, 
and the purity of the Byzantine coinage rendered it for 
many centuricB the only gold currency that circulated in 
Europe. In England, Sweden, and Russia, the byzant 
of Constantino) tie long enjoyed the s;inie .superiority as is 
now conceded to the British Funds. The few emperors 
who ventured to adulterate the coinage have been stigma- 
tised by history, and their successors immediately restored 
the ancient standard. Hut the Byzantine financial 
system, though constructed with great scientific skill, was 
so rapacious that it appropriated to government almost 
the whole annual surplus of the people's industry, and 
thus deprived the population of the power of iniTuasing 
their stock of wealth, and kept them on the verge of ruin 
from every accidental catastrophe.' 




There is no more rcmarkablo feature in the history of 
the Greek race than the constant opposition of its various 
communities to a close political union ; yet the portions 
of this singular people which were the most widely 
separated from the parent stock retained so great a 
similarity of habits, manners, and feelings, that they 
were instantly identified as one nation by all foreigners. 
This fact exemplifies the power of family education, which 

' Michiiel Akoimmio=. Ai-fhlii-liotinf Athens, in his monody on Eustalhios, 
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can to a considerable extent nullify the administrative chat. n. 
despotism of sovereigns and legislators. Before the S 2- 
Demos rose into power, the family was the great element 
of Creole social organisation ; and when the oppression 
of the Romans had extinguished the vitality of Demotic 
institutions, the family again resumed its social power. 
The destruction of municipal institutions by the emperors 
extinguished all patriotic feeling, and made selfishness 
the prominent social result of family education and pre- 
judices. 1 

But the greatest injury inflicted on the Greeks by the 
abolition of their municipalities by Leo. VI. {the Learned) 
was that the aqueducts, public buildings, schools, sewers, 
and sanatory police, were neglected by the deputed 
agents of the central government, in order to appropriate 
the money to purposes more gratifying to the prido of 
the emperor and the views of the ministers at the capital. 
The people lost all control over the conduct of their 
immediate rulers and their own immediate interests. 
The local magistrates, no longer selected by the will of 
the people, lost their former importance as conservators 
of the existing order of society, and became, according to 
circumstances, the servile agents of superior authority, or 
the tumultuous organs of a rebellious populace. 

In the twelfth century the population of Greece was 
composed of many discordant elements, besides the 
difference of races who peopled the country. The city 
population was naturally liable to the ordinary vicissitudes 
of commercial and manufacturing industry ; its prosperity 
and its numbers rose and fell with the accidents of trade 
and the events of war. But the agricultural population 
perpetuated its existence almost in a stationary condition : 
generation followed generation, treading in the same foot- 
steps as their forefathers; family replaced family, cultivating 
the same field, paying the same burdens, and consuming 

' Carym Juris Cirifn, Li-unis Xov. Const., 4fl, 47. 
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chat. ii. the same proportion of tho earth's fruits, without adding to 
8 2- tho annual amount of the earth's produce. Each century 
brought its own measure of decay, but no era of improve- 
ment appeared. The distinction of rich and poor became 
the only recognised division of the people, and this 
division made its way into the administration as a legis- 
lative classification. The emperor was compelled to pass 
laws to protect the poorer class of landed proprietors 
from the encroachments of their wealthier neighbours. 1 
The middle class had always a tendency to diminish, from 
being more exposed than the others to fiscal oppression. 
Its members had not the influence necessary to make 
their complaints heard, or to get their interests considered, 
by the central authorities, while their property prevented 
all attempts at emigration. The decay of roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, ports, and quays caused a difficulty in tho 
sale of agricultural produce, and made labour lose its 
value too rapidly, in the distant provinces, for any laws 
promulgated by the central government to arrest tho 
accumulation of landed property in the hands of the rich. 
One of the social evils of old Roman society again 
demoralised the civilised world : " Ycrumqnc confitcutibus 
latifundia perdidcrc Italiam ; jam vcro et provincias." 2 

A considerable portion of the empire was cultivated 
by Colons, who formed the bulk of the agricultural popu- 
lation on the extensive possessions of the rich. Like the 
serfs of the west, those colons were attached to the 
estates on which they were born, and even the proprietor 
could not expel them, nor transfer them to labour in any 

tb/prepertj of the jw,' Romanual. created in their favour tho preference of 
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other place. They belonged to the land, not to the chap. u. 
individual, and paid a fixed portion of the fruits of the s -■ 
soil as rent to the proprietor. As long as this sum was " 
regularly paid, they enjoyed very nearly the same position 
as the poor freemcu. The colons formed a very important 
part of the population of tlie Byzantiue empire iu the 
eyes of the treasury. The imperial revenues were so 
hugely drawn from agriculture that the Byzantine legis- 
lation is filled with provision for their protection against 
their landlords, and with restrictions for fixing them 
irrevocably as tillers of the soils, in order to prevent any 
diminution iu the production of those articles from which 
the state revenues were principally derived. They wero 
protected against the avarice of the proprietor, who might 
wish to render them more profitable to himself, by 
employing their labour in manufactures. But the colons 
were prevented from acquiring the rights of freemen, lest 
they should abandon the cultivation of the land, and seek 
refuge in the cities, where labour was better paid. 

A considerable number of free labourers existed in 
Greece, who were employed at a high rate of wages during 
short periods of the year by the citizens, to cultivate the 
olive grounds, vineyards, and orchards in the immediate 
vicinity of the towns. As the number of towns through- 
out the continent and islands of Greece was still com- 
paratively great, the existence of this class of poor freemen 
had a considerable influence on the social condition of the 
Greek people, and must not be overlooked in the political 
history of the Byzantine empire at the time of its con-, 
quest by the Crusaders. 

There is one social feature in the Byzantine empire 
which gives it n noble pre-eminence in European history, 
and contrasts it in a favourable light with the other 
governments in the middle ages, not excepting that of 
the Popes. The Emperors of Constantinople were the 
first sovereigns who regarded slavery as a disgrace to 
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cu.w. ii. mankind, and a misfortune to the state in which it existed. 
§ 2. A knowledge of the writings of the New Testament, and 
an acquaintance with the principles of Christianity, were 
far more generally diffused among the Greeks in what 
are called the dark ages than they have been in many 
western nations, in what are supposed to be more civi- 
lised times. Justinian I., in the sixth century, proclaimed 
it to be the glory of the Emperor to accelerate the eman- 
cipation of slaves ; and Alexius L, in the eleventh, gave the 
most favourable interpretation to the claims of those who 
sought to establish their personal liberty. The clergy 
were ordered to celebrate the marriage of slaves, and if 
their masters attempted to deprive them of the nuptial 
benediction, and of the rights of Christianity, then the 
slaves were to be proclaimed free. Alexius I. declares 
that human society and laws have divided mankind into 
freemen and slaves ; but, though the existing state of things 
must of necessity continue, it ought to be remembered 
that in the eye of God ail men are equal, and that there 
is one Lord of all, and one faith in baptism for the slave 
as for the master. 1 

The law had long prohibited freemen from selling 
themselves as slaves, and punished both the buyer and the 
seller. Slaves were allowed to ontor the army, and by 
so doing, if they obtained the consent of their masters, they 
acquired their freedom. They were allowed to become 
ecclesiastics with the eouseut of their masters. 2 Agricul- 
tural slavery was evidently verging towards extinction. 
The facilities that circumstances afforded to rural slaves 
for escaping into the Selavoninn and Bulgarian settle- 
ments, rendered it impossible to compel the slave to 

1 Compare .Vtr. .hi.-iiu. c. It. r., rj ,,„ J „ r ,".i (Vi ivitii svii. -Ver. Abu. I. 
Mortivnil. iii 1st. ll„rii liJms, 70. 
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submit to as great privations as the colons, and his labour 
consequently became too expensive to be advantageously 
devoted to raising agricultural produce. Agricultural 
shivery could only be perpetuated with profit on those 
small and productive properties in the immediate vicinity 
of towns where free labour was dear, and where there 
was a great saving in the expense of transport. 

Domestic slavery continued ; but aa domestic slavery 
can only be maintained under circumstances which would 
call for the employment of an equal number of hired 
menials, the numbers of such slaves, and their social 
influence, is not very different ' from that of domestic 
servants who supply their place when slavery ceases to 
exist. Indeed, when slaves are habitually purchased 
young, they occupy a position superior to that of hired 
servants, for they are bred up in some degree as members 
of the family into which they enter. 

The progress of society among the Greet population, 
in the twelfth century, was thus evidently tending to 
enlarge the sphere of civil liberty, and to embody the 
principles of Christianity in tin; legislation of the empire. 
The progress of mankind seemed to require that such a 
political government should meet with a career of pro- 
sperity, the more so as it was surrounded on all sides by 
rude barbarians. It was not so. Political liberty is 
indispensable to man's progress in improvement. Human 
cirilutttiou demanded that new ties, connecting social and 
political life, should be developed : elements of lilwrty, 
alien to the condition of the Greek race, were to become 
the agents employed by Providence in the improvement of 
man's condition; and the people of western Europe were 
called upon to take a prominent part in the world's 
history, to destroy the Byzantine empire and crash the 
Greek race. 
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SECT. III. — STATIONARY CONDITION OF AGHICULTUBAL IKDUBTBT 

raaoDGHOUT bobope dusiko the middle ages. 

The leading feature in civil society, from the fall of 
the western Roman empire to the time of the Crusades, 
ia the abject condition of the agricultural classes. No 
rival of Cineinnatus appears as a hero in medieval history. 
The labourers, who became warriors and princes, returned 
no more to their ploughs. Century after century, the 
ruling classes, kings, priests, nobles, and soldiers, seized 
the whole surplus wealth which the hand of nature 
annually bestows on agricultural labour. The cultivator 
of the soil was only loft in possession of the scanty portion 
necessary to enable him to prolong bis existence of hope- 
less toil, and to rear a progeny of labourers, to replace 
him in producing wealth with smallest possible consump- 
tion of the earth's fruits. Such was the condition of the 
greater part of Europe, from the commencement of the 
eighth to the end of the thirteenth century. 

The general insecurity of property, and decay of com- 
ijicrciai intercourse, consequent ou the neglect of the old 
Roman roads, annihilated the middle classes of society, 
or reduced them to a few individuals, insulated in distant 
towns, where they belonged to the conquered race, and 
lived deprived of all political rights. They were despised 
by their conquerors as belonging to a dastard tribe, and 
envied by the common people, because they were the 
possessors of more wealth and knowledge than the rest of 
their countrymen. This vicious organisation of society 
produced a perpetual though covert conflict of feelings 
between the lower aud higher classes. The ruling class, 
whether nobles, gentlemen, or soldiers, viewed the mass of 
the people with contempt, and treated them with cruelty. 
The people indulged in vague hopes of being able, by 
some dispensation of heaven, to exterminate their tyrants, 
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and reform society. There hardly exists any European cuAr. n. 
history that is not filled with rebellions and civil wars, % a. 
which can be traced to this source. But the people, where 
they have not been trained to order by local institutions, 
creating the sense of responsibility in public affairs, can 
never form any idea of administration ; and, consequently, 
their political struggles generally end in establishing 
anarchy as a remedy for oppression. Still wo must not 
forget, that the pictures we possess of popular struggles 
against gov urn mental oppression have received their col- 
ouring from the aristocratic class ; and, consequently, that 
wo seek in vain in such records for any notice of the wiser 
aspirations and better feelings of the patient and thinking 
individuals among the people. 

It is possible that the social and political evils which 
aiTcstcd the increase of the agricultural population, dur- 
ing the middle ages, was not entirely without beneficial 
effects. Cities must be recruited from the agricultural 
population around tlicm. Now, bad the rude peasants of 
the country increased at that time as rapidly as the 
agricultural population of Ireland during the last half cen- 
tury has done, there might have been some danger that all 
civilisation would have been overpowered, and either the 
ruling class would have been exterminated, or it would 
have reduced the people to a state of hopeless slavery. 

A great benefit was, moreover, conferred on society in 
the west of Europe by the dispersion of the ruling 
classes over the whole surface of the countries they sub- 
dued. The social equality that existed among the con- 
querors made this dispersion extend its influence through 
every rank ; and the military virtues, as well as the 
learning of the times, were brought into closer contact with 
the people than they had been in the days of the Roman 
domination. The enlightened priest and free-minded 
poet were oftener to be found in the society of a pro- 
vincial baron than at the court of a royal Suzerain. Tho 
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chap. ii. power and intelligence of these teachers invested them 
3 with a real authority over the rude multitude, so that, 
even as early as the eleventh century, some tendency 
to improvement may be traced in the rural society of 
western Europe. 



The Danes and Normans, following the same necessity 
of acquiring the means of subsistence by their sword, and 
incited to constant restlessness by the same unceasing 
songs about glory, which hud impelled the Goths, Franks, 
and Saxons to become the founders of kingdoms and 
empires, rushed southward in their pirate boats to attack 
the conquerors of the Romans. Unable to assemble large 
armies, they found the sea more favourable to their 
plundering excursions than the land. For nearly two 
centuries, the Scandinavian nations carried on a series of 
piratical attacks on the Franks in Gaul, and on the Saxons 
in Britain. They wasted the open country, and circum- 
scribed every trace of civilisation within the walls of 
fortified towns, or of secluded monasteries in inaccessible 
situations. The records of French and English history 
commence with details of cruelties committed by these 
pirates, so frightful that the poetry of their sagas cannot 
efface the conviction that plunder was dearer to them 
than glory, and that their favourite exploits were the 
robbery of industrious villages, or the burning of peaceful 
monasteries. The daring of these ruthless plunderers was 
rarely exposed to very severe trials, for the mass of the 
agricultural population was prevented from bearing arms, 
lCBt they should employ them against the ruling classes, 
and begin their military career by attacking their perma- 
nent oppressors. The descendants of Charlemagne pre- 
ferred paying thousands of pounds' weight of silver to 
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the Normans, in order to purchase immunity from ravage a, n. 
for their own domains, rather than employ the money in 1010, 
arming and disciplining a subject population whose feel- 
ings they knew to be hostile. This is one of the causes 
of the facility the Normans found in effecting their con- 
quests, yet-it is hardly noticed by historians. 1 

Many tales of the inexhaustible wealth and unbounded 
luxury of the Byzantine empire were current in Scandi- 
navia. Many warriors returned to their country enriched 
by the wealth they had amassed in the Byzantine service. 
These men repeated wondrous tales concerning the 
palaces and the gold of Constantinople, and the luxury 
and helplessness of the Greeks, to delighted crowds of 
listeners in their rude dwellings. Harald Mardrada, the 
gigantic warrior who lost his life at the battle of Stamford 
Bridge, acting as herald of the Norman conquest, had 
gained at Constantinople the treasures that enabled him 
to mount the throne of Norway. These traditions, con- 
stantly revived by the sight of the gold byzants which 
then farmed the common circulation of Europe, nourished 
a longing to reach the Byzantine empire in the breast of 
every Norman. The wish to see Constantinople, and its 
immeasurable wealth, mingled with religious ideas in urging 
the Normans to perform 1 1 if; |>i l^rim age to Jerusalem. 

About the commencement of the eleventh century, the 
Normans established in France began to appear frequently 
in Italy as pilgrims and military adventurers ; and, before 
the end of the century, they created a new political 
power at the expense of the Byzantiue emperors. In 
their career from mercenary soldiers to independent 
chiefs, they advanced much in the same way, and nearly 

1 Dt.-ppjlE. [llilt'/irt thl Kr^'di!'!,,,}, Mnnfir.m dr; V1HI1A, p. 213, edit 
I .'Mii ] .■ LlU'* [jil* f'.ll.'.vh::; }':i.-.-.lL r i.-. [0 -!k.v 11'^ f'll' c ]i:.T[linM l.y t li<_. 

[''[-links of iinv H^LruHy <4' )', .|nbl.it ;, ■! I : ' Vi I , ■ [■] I ■ t L I Nl-h 

inlnr S,'(|ii:ni:mi il [ 1 1 a aihvivau I lull,. 1 I'nll i t'':' ]V-.!-l : ( ; -v.l i mi;! illiMlslu 

BUtcepta Mt fjor.im coiijiinitlo. i iioltiiliuribu- liuMri.. !'a.-Llu hutrlicitnr. '— 
Annala Berlin, ml aim, BSD. 
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chap. 11. by the same steps, as the Goths and Lombards had done, 
i t. when they founded kingdoms in the western Roman 
~~™ empire. Though some distinguished NormanB Tisited 
Italy as pilgrims, the greater number wandered thither, 
impelled by the desire to better their condition, by 
entering into the military service of the Byzantine vice- 
roys of southern Italy and Sicily. The changes that 
had occurred in northern Europe had put an end to 
piracy, and degraded the occupation of the brigand, so 
that adventurous young men were now driven to seek their 
fortuues in distant lands. The Normans, like the Goths of 
older times, considered no undertaking too arduous for their 
ambition ; and they feared to tread no path, however dan- 
gerous, that promised to conduct them to wealth and fame. 

The romantic narratives which connect the first appear- 
ance of the Normans in Italy immediately with the 
formation of the Norman principalities, must not be 
received as true according to the letter. The sudden 
arrival of a ship of Amalfi, with forty Norman pilgrims, 
on their return from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, may 
certainly have saved Salerno from the Saracens ; for these 
forty Normans, in complete panoply, may have rallied 
round them an army of pilgrims and mercenaries, on the 
great line of communication between the West and East. 
The meeting of Mel, the Byzantine rebel chief of Bari, 
with a few Norman gentlemen who were visiting the 
shrine of St Michael on Mount Gargano, may also have 
led to these Normans collecting an army to attack the 
imperial authorities. But the success of the Norman 
arms arose from the circumstance that numerous bodies 
of Norman mercenaries were already serving in the 
south of Italy. 1 We may reasonably conclude that few 
men wandered from Normandy to Italy to gain their 

1 I.' I'.ni; !.'.;Mi,.;i, /!,,■.'.■>■■ am! I'.i!', ,-';\r,p. ]vi. v.:l \ ji. M7 : SL-jiiondi, 

II:, J ■„.-. ,)..- I '■'■'■..'<■ ■■ '■■,.■.■>■ ;;■„.•, ::>]. i. LiVV ; < ...;!.■ ;il..L-fit, ,Yi. .').(■[,>.< til 
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fortune by tlie Bword, who were not possessed of more \. d. 
than ordinary daring and skill in the use of arms. The iolo-ioss. 
Norman mercenaries must therefore have possessed some 
superiority over ordinary troops ; aDd the physical superi- 
ority of the individual soldier, when the lance, the sword, 
and the mace determined the fate of a battle, was of 
more importance than it is in our day, when the (ire of 
distant artillery, and the evolutions of unseen regiments, 
often decide the victory. The personal superiority of 
the Normans in moral character must also be taken into 
consideration, iu estimating the causes of their surprising 
fortune in Italy and Sicily. In their own country they 
belonged to a higher class of society than that from which 
mercenary soldiers were generally drawn, and their 
education had taught them to aspire even above their 
birth. This nurture gave them a feeling of self-respect, 
and a high estimation of their individual responsibilities — 
qualities which form a firmer basis of national greatness 
than literary culture or refinement of taste. To this 
moral education, and to the manner in which it tempered 
their ambition, we must ascribe the facility displayed by 
the Noiman soldiers in assuming the duties of captains 
and generals, and their prudence as leaders and princes. 
Brave, skilful, disciplined, rapacious, wary, unfeeling, and 
ambitious, they possessed every quality necessary for 
becoming conquerors, and all the talents required to rivet 
the bonds of their tyranny. Never, indeed, did any race 
of men fulfil their mission as conquerors and tyrants with 
a firmer hand or more energetic will, whether we regard 
them in their earlier state, as the devastators of France, 
and the colonists of Ilussia ; or in their more mature 
fortunes, as the lords of Normandy, the conquerors of 
England, Naples, and Sicily, and the plunderers of Greece. 1 

I Ou.ifi-i.iiiJ M:il,!Ui[:i, t. :. v. :i, l.i.s ii il: 1 1:1 ;sl:lr .4.1 tel, <>l' W.ijii ■■[ 
i'Wzil-Ht, "I' iv],i,;)l 11, [■ u:%in!il is Itmtv i-v [irl ™ 10 tlian 1 1 iLlnm'.- :< m;)l ifjt-l 
VUfiuli, V liiil ■ nil 1 tlsi- m-xl t:i,:.]>-.i'l' ion' n i-.,riv<:l |>or: niilun" of II 

Rortuau faintly. J.V.'j'o.'.Wj /Ii. t-., ;c-t /*■•.'*■,' £r:*h<'.- '.V:,-..^, turn. i. :'il . 
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chap. ii. Southern Italy, divided between the three Lombard princi- 
g s. palitiea of Bencvento, Capua, and Salerno, and tlie Byzan- 
tine province, was saved from anarchy, and delivered from 
the ravages of the Saracens, by the Norman conquest. 




The wars of the Normans with the Byzantine em- 
perors, and the facility with which they conquered the 
Greeks in Italy, induced them to aspire at the conquest 
of Greece itself. The rapidity with which they had sub- 
dued southern Italy, and the fame that attached to the 
Norman name from the recent conquest of England, 
raised their military reputation and their self-confidence 
to the highest elevation. No enterprise was regarded 
either by themselves or others as too difficult for their 
anus ; and Robert Guiscard, when ho found himself 
master of dominions in Italy which exceeded Normandy 
in wealth and population, aspired at eclipsing tbo achieve- 
ments of William the Conqueror by subduing the Byzan- 
tine empire. 

In the month of June 1081 he sailed from the port of 
Brindisi, with an army of thirty thousand men and with 
one hundred and fifty ships, on this expedition. Corfu, 
which then yielded an annual revenue of fifteen hundred 
pounds of gold to the Byzantine treasury, surrendered to 
his arms, and lie landed in Epirus without opposition. 
The glorious victories of the Normans, the prudent perse- 
verance of the Emperor Alexius I., the valour of Bohe- 
mund, the failure of the expedition, and the death of 
Robert Guiscard as he was about to renew his attack, arc 
recorded with such details in the pompous pages of Anna 
Coranena, and in the gorgeous descriptions of Gibbon, 
that they are familiar to every reader of history. 1 

' Hobtrt Guitar J Ami at Cci.ljdoaiu in 1005. 
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Bohemund again invaded the Byzantine empire in the a r>. 
year 1 107 with a powerful army. He was then Duke of "W. 
Antioch, and had recently married the daughter of the 
King of France. The army of Boliemund, like that of 
William the Couqueror, whose glory he expected to eclipse, 
*vas composed of warlike adventurers from Normandy, 
France, and Germany. The winter was consumed 
besieging Dyrracliium, whose ancient Hellenic walls still 
existed, and were so broad that four horsemen could ride 
abreast on their summit, while they were flanked at 
proper intervals by towers raised eleven feet above their 
battlements. 1 The cities of Greece then preserved many 
classic monuments of art, and Bohemund encamped to 
the east of Dyrracliium, opposite a gate adorned with an 
equestrian statue of bronze. 2 The Emperor Alexius had 
acquired more experience in the tactics of western war- 
fare than iie possessed when he encountered Robert 
Guiscard in the earlier invasion. Boliemund could neither 
take Dyrrachium nor force the emperor to fight ; bo that 
he was at last himself without resources, and compelled to 
sign a treaty, in September 1108, by which he acknow- 
ledged himself the liegeman of the Byzantine emperor. 
Such was the fate of an expedition under the haughty 
Bohemund, no way inferior to that which conquered 
England. 3 

The third invasion of the Byzantine empire took place 
in consequence of the Emperor Manuel rudely disavow- 
ing the conduct of bis envoy, who had concluded a treaty 
with Roger, King of Sicily. But its real origin must be 
sought in the ambitious projects of the Sicilian king, and 
the warlike and haughty spirit of the young emperor. 
Roger, by the union of the Norman possessions in Sicily 
and southern Italy, was one of the wealthiest and most 

1 Annn i'unnienn. ;HM. 

- IVA-, 3lti). Oilier ru-jiiilli'.ti.'.i <_•:' j::Lifi:I ti.-d].n;ra iil-0 :ii l.lwiu 

cljiuiii. Compare p. Oil. 
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chap. ii. powerful princes of his time. The wealth in his hands, 
$5- and the large fleet and well- disciplined army at his 
— disposal, authorised him to aspire at new conquests ; and 
he hoped to accomplish what his uucle, Robert Guiscard, 
and his cousin, Bohemuud, had vainly attempted. But 
the Byzantine power in the interval had improved a* 
rapidly as the Norman had increased. Manuel I., proud 
of the excellent army and well-filled treasury lie received 
from his father, John II., was as eager for war as the 
Norman king, expecting to recover all his predecessors 
had lost in Italy, and even to reconquer Sicily. In- 
deed, had the emperor been ahle to direct all his forces 
against the Normans, such might possibly have been the 
result of a war ; but the attention of Manuel was diverted 
by many enemies, and his forces were required to defend 
extensive frontiers ; while Roger was enabled to commence 
hostilities by landing his troops at any point where least 
preparation appeared to have been made to encounter 
an enemy. The Normans invaded Greece, and their 
expedition inflicted a mortal wound on the prosperity of 
the country. 

When the second crusade was on the eve of marching 
through the Byzantine empire, Roger, who had collected 
a powerful fleet at JSrindisi, cither for attacking Manuel's 
dominions or for transporting the Crusaders to Palestine, 
as might turn out most advantageous to his interests, was 
put in possession of Corfu by an insurrection of the 
inhabitants. The weight of the taxes they paid to the 
distant central government at Constantinople, contrasted 
with the trifling advantages they received from the Byzan- 
tine connection, became intolerable. This occurred in the 
year 1146. From Corfu the Sicilian admiral sailed 
round the Peloponnesus to Monemvasia, at that time one 
of the principal commercial cities in the Mediterranean ; 
but the population of this impregnable rock boldly encoun- 
tered the Sicilians, and repulsed their .attacks. The 
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Norman fleet then proceeded to plunder the island of a.d. 
Eubtea, after which it again sailed back to the western 
coast, and laid waste the coasts of Acarnania and Etolia. 

The whole of Greece was thrown iuto such a state of 
alarm, by these sudden and far distant attacks, that it 
was impossible to concentrate the troops in the province 
at any particular point. The Norman admiral decided 
on directing his whole force against Thebes, whose situation 
appeared to secure it from any sudden assault, but whose 
wealth, from this very circumstance, promised a larger 
amount of plunder than any city on the coast. Thebes 
was then a rich manufacturing town, but without any 
walls capable of defence. George Antiochenus, the 
Sicilian admiral, entered the Straits of Naupaktos with 
his whole force, and debarked his troops at the Scala of 
Salona — a spot since rendered memorable in the annals of 
naval warfare by the first display of the terrible effect of 
hot shot and shells when used by a single ship against a 
hostile squadron. The glory of Frank Abney Hastings 
may be eclipsed by future exploits at sea on a grander 
scale, but be will ever retain the merit of having been the 
first to make these destructive projectiles the habitual 
weapons of a crew on board ship, and of having shown 
that, with common prudence and such discipline as he 
could enforce in a ship maintained from his own private 
resources, and with a crew composed of different nations, 
their use is free from danger. 1 From the Scala of Salona 
the Norman troops marched past Delphi and Livadea 
to Thebes. 

Thebes was taken and plundered in the most barbarous 
manner. The inhabitants carried on an immense trade 

! On lh!- U'-- 1 1-iliti 3 hi-: ii:;:^ U.-.v rt li:i;r :.f v,-.iv. r.ii.l i'.ni In il ]/irj;i> 
^■tiooniT uj' v.;iv mi' 3 i:i :ll iili.-': L:-i[i:-|'.'[" r :: ','.]: h<-t Mrvioir the I :f ui 

.-/„«,, M,„r, „„.l Co-.-,-.. ;<!,.!!, /,..„ «,y Arfitt.nj. Hv IV.rak Abiicy 

H ,| -111 iir-. I '.[; it.:i ! llm.'k -(.Mill vi-H'l ,.,!" K.-|rU'rii*. Kirtuwav. I.uiukni 

IViS. Jlii.-i jiilii.M] Ski-til. of Frank ALi:l-v linMiiiL-s. ■ ■ BcIi'.Ji .V<r W :,nr, 
vol. iviii , lirtober 1845, 
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ciup. ii. in cultivating, manufacturing, and dyeing silk, and their 
§ s- industry had rendered them extremely rich. Everything 
they possessed was carried away by their avaricious con- 
querors, who conveyed their gold, silver, jewels, hales of 
silk and household furniture of value, to the ships which 
had anchored at the port of Livadostro. The uufortunate 
Thebans were compelled to take an oath on the Holy 
Scriptures, that they had not concealed from their 
plunderers any portion of their property ; nor was the city 
evacuated by the Normans until they had removed every- 
thing they considered worth transporting to the fleet. 
The principal inhabitants were dragged into captivity, in 
order to profit by their ranson ; while the most skilful 
workmen in the silk manufactories were carried as slaves 
to Sicily, there to exercise their industry for the profit of 
their new masters. 

From Livadostro the fleet transported the troops to 
Corinth. Nicephorus Kalouphes, the governor, retired 
with the chief men of the city into the Acrocoriutb. That 
fortress was impregnable, hut the cowardly governor basely 
surrendered the place on the first summons. The Sicilian 
admiral, on examining the magnificent fortress of which he 
had so unexpectedly become master, couid not refrain 
from exclaiming, that the Normans certainly fought under 
the protection of heaven, for, if Nicephorus Kalouphes had 
not been more timid thau a woman, all their attacks might 
have beeu repulsed with ease. 1 Corinth was sacked with 
the same rapacious avidity as Thebes : all the men of 

1 Gcotp.' Ant L.-.t hi^T:-.!--. vx, liL-lj a.liMirnl. nml ulic tif tlic jircmirr noliloa <if 
Ki.iiv. lliu "li-LVk iLo.> I l.v !i l: Hi-.ia "f <■,,;, m; [ill,- , I 

|.i-..i..i,.,i.:;-.. : ,n.;- f]„-i Pt , a.m!..-. ; ; ,tt„., ,,f i- i.iv.lv.j i., ti,,: 

■nhlTHOf UlB Ron] Chilrii-I lit I'.iUi:,,,.. M,..I]tr..ii,|,Ml' b;i- iniIiMVf.1 LC iu l.i-s 
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rank, the most beautiful women, and the most skilful arti- a. d. 
sans, with their wives and families, were carried away, 1 101-1 im. 
either to obtain a ransom or to keep them as slaves. Even 
the shrines of the saints were plundered, and the relics of 
St Theodore were torn from his church ; and it was only 
when the fleet was fully laden with the spoils of Greece 
that it sailed for Sicily. 

The highest point of material improvement attained by 
the inhabitants of Greece during the middle ages was at 
this period ; and perhaps the decline and ruin of Greece 
may be more directly attributed to the loss of the silk 
trade than to any other single event connected with the 
Normans and Crusaders. The establishment of the silk 
manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth at Falermo trans- 
ferred superior skill from Greece to Sicily. Roger took 
the greatest care of the artisans his admiral had brought 
him. He collected together their wives and children, and 
furnished them with dwullii>j!s and the menus of resuming 
their former industry under the most favourable circum- 
stances. He perceived that their skill was the most valu- 
able part of the plunder of the expedition, and treated 
them with the greatest kindness, in order to attach them 
to their new home and naturalise their industry in Sicily. 
His plans were aided by the Byzantine emperors, who 
ruined the trade of Greece by oppressive monopolies and 
ill-judged restrictions, and thus prepared the way for tbo 
conquests of the Franks and Venetians. 1 

When the Emperor Manuel concluded a treaty of 
peace with William I. of Sicily in 1159, he abandoned 
the manufacturers of Greece at Palermo to their fate. 
Thebes, however, still continued for some time to retain its 
importance by its silk manufactures. Benjamin of Tudela, 

1 Nkctns, B5. Ilogtr Kcems to have paid more ntt.^tinli to lininuviiig tin! 
lition of -■,[:. .ji'it. 11. mi m:j- . o:il t :!.i; ■ -l = . i v .uv. n-ii;:!. I): Li- mien tlio 
cultivation of the mienr-cano iv;ls iulr.-ilu ■!! i m'.o Xx;]v. is- tli.i N'tn-mim 
i'.ili..n !■. i iv.ixv, -c - Duimhw's ri'jtc l.i (.' milium is. 4 Hi : (SLtio ..f I''i--i:„.vn. It" 
Otitis Frrdtrici I., i. i: Ml, in .l/.,:-r lial.. vi. <m. Tbo pmwago 
i ; i-.i li-.lo'.c.l in L'i'[-ii> U;-, IJ:Ui','ii'.<" ".hi. /:..:?ir :Sri''.r, li.in, ii. !':;4. 
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chap. ii. who visited it about the year 1161, speaks of it as a 
ss. large city with two thousand Jewish inhabitants, who 
were the most eminent silk-merchants and dyers of purple 
in Greece. 1 The silks of Thebes continued to be cele- 
brated throughout the East even at a later period. In 
1195, Moieddin, Sultan of Iconium, required from the 
Emperor Alexius III. forty pieces of the Theban silk 
that was woven expressly for the imperial family, among 
other presents, as the price of his alliance. 2 

The last attempt of tlie Sicilian Normans to subdue the 
Byzantine empire was made in the year 11 85. William 
II., hoping that the cruelty of the Emperor Audrouiuus I. 
would prove a powerful ally to the Sicilian amis, invaded 
the empire under the pretext of aiding Alexius Comnenus, 
one of the nephews of Manuel I., to dethrone the tyrant ; 
but his real object was to secure for himself some per- 
manent possession in Greece. A powerful fleet under the 
command of Tancrcd, the king's cousin and successor, was 
sent to attack Dyrrachium, which was taken by assault 
after a siege of thirteen days. The army then marched 
by the Via Eguatia to Thessalonica, while the fleet with 
Tancred sailed round the Mores. The rich and populous 
city of Thessalonica fell into the hands of the Sicilians 
after a feeble defence ; but the cruelty with which the 
inhabitants were treated roused a feeling of resistance in 
the unsubdued population of the empire, and the further 
progress of the Sicilians met with a firmer opposition. In 
the fury of conquest, neither age nor sex had been spared 
when Thessalonica was sacked, and the barbarity of the 
conquerors is described in frightful detail by Nicetas. 
Neither rich nor poor were safe from the most barbarous 
treatment. Similar horrors are the ordinary events of 

1 /fHurarv, vol. i. <7, Anhor's odit. 
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every war iu which religious bigotry excites tho passions a. u. 
of mercenary soldiers; and the Greeks and Latins now hbs. 
regarded one another both as heretics and as political " 
enemies. Many of the wealthiest inhabitants of Thessa- 
lonica were driven from their splendid palaces without 
clothes ; many were tortured, to compel them to reveal 
the place where they had concealed their treasures ; and 
some, who had nothing to reveal, were hung up by the feet 
and suffocated with burniug straw. Insult was added to 
cruelty. The altars of the Greek churches were defiled, 
the religious ceremonies were ridiculed ; while the priests 
were chauntiug divine service in the nasal harmony 
admired by the Orientals, the Sicilian soldiers howled in 
chorus in imitation of beaten hounds. The celebrated 
Archbishop Eustathius, however, fortunately succeeded, by 
his prudence and dignified conduct, in conciliating the 
Sicilian generals, and in persuading them to make some 
exertions to bridle the license of their troops, which tbey 
had tolerated too long. By his exhortations, Thessalonica 
was saved from utter ruin. 1 

The Sicilian army at last put itself iu march towards 
Constantinople. But the tyrant Andronicus was already 
dethroned and murdered ; while the reports that had been 
spread far and wide concerning the infamous cruelties 
committed at Thessalonica had roused the indignation of 
the whole population of Thrace. In the mean time, the 
Sicilian fleet under Tancred had entered the Propontis, 
and advanced within sight of Constantinople, without 
being able to effect anything. The army continued to 
advance iu two divisions in spite of all opposition ; one 
of these divisions had reached Mosynopolis, while the 
other was engaged plundering the valley of the Strymon 
and country round Serrcs. Alexius Vranas, an experi- 

1 XifL-lan, 101. llu-liUKiiis- h.i; l.'ft u< :i ikc!:ii!ii.i..:n- hit vahiaU.j 
of tl.c -,f I 1 .1 ■■■-.i i ' i-^'i . w!i i-. 1 ! I v.-:,; In-t \vM ■ 1 1 IV Ti.f.l, /.V.', nh.-i 

Oi.i'ic'"- 'I'liliiniMii, no. 1"- i- 1 L'pHiL-f'.l iii :1:l> i.-.illcftion of tho 

lir-ii:iLiui: i^-L.:[ uil:.: [i^Ui-'::iJ lit ii: tilt vulluiiL- wM: 1. !■'.) ^miiuuBticus. 
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enced general, had now assumed the command of the 
Byzantine army. The new emperor, Isaac II., had 
secured the good-will of the troops by distributing among 
them four thousand pounds of gold, in payment of their 
arrears and to furnish a donative. The courage of the im- 
perial forces was revived, and their success was insured by 
the carelessness and presumption of the Sicilian generals, 
whose contempt for the Greek army prevented them from 
concentrating their strength. Vranas, taking advantage 
of this confidence, suddenly drove in the advanced guard 
and offered battle to the division at Mosynopolis, which 
lie defeated with considerable loss. The Sicilians 
retreated to the site of Amphipopolis, where they had 
collected their scattered detachments, and fought another 
battle at a place called Demerit, on the 7th November 
1185. In this they were utterly defeated, and the victory 
of the ltyzantiue army decided the fate of the expedition. 
Count Aldoin and Richard Acerra, the generals, with 
about four thousand soldiers, were taken prisoners. The 
fugitives who could gaiu Thessalonica immediately em- 
barked on board the vessels in the port, and put to sea. 
Tancred abandoned his station in the Propont-is, and, col- 
lecting the shattered remnants of the army as well as he 
was able, returned to Sicily. Even Dyrrachium was soon 
after abandoned, for William found the expense of retain- 
ing the place far greater than its political importance to 
Sicily warranted. The prisoners sent by Vranas to the 
Emperor Isaac II. were treated with great inhumanity. 
They were thrown into dungeons, and neglected to such a 
degree by the government, that they owed the preserva- 
tion of their lives to private charity. 1 

BECT. VI.— SEPARATION OF TEE OBEEK AKD LATIN' CHURCHES. 

The Normans of Italy were the vassals of the Pope. 
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Robert Guiscard, the first Norman invader of Greece, 
adopted the style of " Duke by the grace of God and St 
Peter ;" and the animosity and cruelty of the Sicilian 
troops against the Greeks were increased by the eccle- 
siastical quarrels of the Popes of Rome and Patriarchs 
of Constantinople. The influence of the Latin and 
Greek clergy rapidly disseminated the hatred caused by 
these dissensions throughout the people. The ambition 
of the Patriarch Photius laid the foundation of the 
separation of the two churches in the ninth century. 
He objected to the addition of the words, " and the Son," 
which the Latins had inserted iti the original creed of 
the Christian church, and to some variations in the 
discipline and usages of the church which they had 
adopted ; and he made these a pretext for attacking the 
supremacy and orthodoxy of the Pope. The Christian 
world was astonished by the disgraceful spectacle of the 
Bishops of Rome and Constantinople mutually excom- 
municating one another, and each pointing out his rival 
as one who merited the reprobation of man and the 
wrath of God. These disputes were allayed by the 
prudence of a SclaTonian groom, who mounted the throne 
of the Byzantine empire as Basil I. ; but Christian 
charity never again took up her abode with the heads 
either of the Papal or the Greek church. 

The arrogance of the Patriarch, Michael Keroularios, 
induced him to revive the dormant quarrel in 1053. 
His character as a man condemns him as a Patriarch. 
When a layman, he plotted against his sovereign ; when 
a priest, he rebelled against his superior. Whatever 
may have been his religious zeal, there is no doubt that 
the revival of the quarrel between the Eastern and 
Western churches was an unnecessary and impolitic act. 
A joint letter, in the name of the Patriarch Michael and 
Leo Archbishop of Achrida, was addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Trani, then a Byzantine possession, in which 
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all the accusations formerly brought forward by Pbotius 
against tbc Latins wore repeated. The Emperor Con- 
s tan tine IX. (Monomachos) attempted to appease the 
ardour of Michael ; and, in the hope of averting a 
quarrel, prevailed on Pope Leo IX. to send legates to 
Constantinople. Unfortunately the Papal legates were 
quite as arrogant as the Patriarch himself ; and thus the 
slumbering animosity of the Greek clergy was roused by 
their imprudent conduct. The legates, finding their 
exorbitant pretensions were treated with contempt, com- 
pleted the separation of the two churches, by excom- 
municating the Patriarch and all his adherents; and 
they inflicted a sensible wound ou the feelings of the 
Greeks by their success in depositing a copy of the act 
of excommunication on the high altar of the church of 
St Sophia. The Patriarch immediately convoked a 
council of the Eastern clergy, and replied by excom- 
municating the Pope and all the Latins. The Papal act 
was ordered to be taken from the altar, and publicly 
burned. From the time of these mutual anathemas, the 
separation of the Greek and Latin churches has been 
attended with Anticiiristian auimosity ; and the members 
of the Eastern and Western hierarchies have viewed one 
another as condemned heretics. From this period, 
therefore, the conduct of the Byzantine government, and 
the actions of the Greeks, are judged by the Western 
nations under the influence of religious prejudices of great 
virulence, as well as of political and commercial jealousy. 

The crimes of which the Patriarch accused the Pope, 
and on account of which the Greeks deemed the Latins 
worthy of eternal damnation, were these : the addition 
of the words "and the Sou" to the clause of the primitive 
creed of the Christians, declaring the belief in the Holy 
Ghost, who proceedeth from the Father ; the use of 
unleavened bread in the holy communion ; the use in the 
kitchens of the Latins of things strangled, and of blood, in 
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violation of the apostles' express commands; 1 the indul- chap. u. 
gencc granted to monks to make use of lard in cooking, and $ 7- 
to eat meat when sick ; the usu of rings by Latin bishops 
as a symbol of their marriage with the church, while, as 
the Greeks sagaciously observed, the marriage of bishops 
is altogether unlawful ; and, to complete the folly of this 
disastrous quarrel, the (iivek der»y even made it ;l crime 
that the Latin priests sinned their beards and baptised 
by a single immersion. Whatever may bo the importance 
of these errors in a moral or religious point of view, it is 
certain that the violence displayed by the clergy in 
irritating the religious hatred between the Greeks and 
Latins contributed to hasten the ruin of tlio Greek 
nation. 



HECT. TIL— INCREASE OP TMK PAPAJ, POWER DURING THE 
ELEVENTH Mil TWELFTH DENTUJHES. 

The eleventh century witnessed a wide extension both 
of the spiritual jurisdiction and the temporal power of 
the Popes. The conversions effected by the zeal of the 
Catholic clergy teuded to augment the authority of the 
Papal throne, as much as the colonisation of new posses- 
sions does to incrcaso the influence of tho crown of Great 
Britain. It is true that tho Normans, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Hungarians, and Poles, embraced Christianity 
in the tenth century ; hut it was not until the eleventh 
that their conversion added sensibly to the numbers and 
wealth of the Latin clergy, and augmented the power 
and dignity of the Popes of Rome. 

The events which particularly influenced the political 
relations of the Popes with the Byzantine empire were, 
the conquest of Transylvania by the kings of Hungary, 
the establishment of tho Normans in Italy as vassals of 
the papal sec, and tho expulsion of the Greeks and 

1 Acts 0 f tbo Aportlas, IT, 20. 
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chain ii. Saracens from Sicily. The first of these conquests 
8 7- carried Forward the banner of the Popca into the east, 
and raised .1 strong bulwark against the progress of the 
Greek church to the westward, whether it attempted to 
advance from Constantinople or Russia ; by the second, 
a number of rich benefices, which had been previously 
held by Greek ecclesiastics, were transferred to Latins ; 
and by the Norman conquest of Sicily the clergy of that 
island, who, under the Saracens, had remained dependent 
on tho Patriarch of Constantinople, became united to the 
Latin church. The commencement of the schism was 
thus marked by three important victories gained by the 
papal see. The Tope was also furnished with a nume- 
rous body of clergy from southern Italy and Sicily, who 
were familiar with the Greek language, then generally 
spoken in those countries. It was consequently in his 
power to carry the ecclesiastical contest into the heart of 
the Byzantine empire ; while the Greek Patriarch, de- 
prived by the emperor of all political authority, dependent 
on a synod, and subordinate to the civil power, offered 
but a faint representation of what was in that age con- 
ceived to be the true position of the head of the church. 

The territorial acquisitions of the Western Church, 
great as they really were, bore no comparison to tho 
augmentation of the power of the Pope within the church 
itself. The authority of tho Popes, in Western Europe, 
was based on the firmest foundation on which power can 
rest : it was supported by public opinion, for both the 
laity and the clergy regarded them as the only impartial 
dispensers of justice on earth, as the antagonists of feudal 
oppression, and the champions of the people against 
royal tyranny. 1 It is true that the general anarchy 
towards the end of tho tenth century, and the social 
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disorganisation incident to the early consolidation of the chap, it 
feudal system, produced a great revolution of discipline S s. 
among the Latin clergy ; and a series of disorders pre- 
vailed in the Western Church to which there is no 
parallel, until far later times, in the Eastern. But the 
exertions of the well-disposed — -who are generally the 
most numerous, though the least active portion of society 
— soon effected a reformation. This spirit of reform 
conferred on Gregory VII. the extensive temporal 
power which ho assumed for the good of society, but 
which was too great for an imperfect mortal to possess 
without abusing it. Thus, at the time when a variety of 
events invested the Popes with the rauk of temporal 
princes of the highest order, numerous causes conspired 
to constitute them supreme judges of right and wrong, 
both in the eyes of kings and people ; while their real 
power was also increased by a widespread superstition 
that the end of the world was approaching, and that the 
possession of the keys of St Peter conferred an immense 
power over all those without the portal of heaven. Such 
was the position of one of the enemies which the vanity 
and bigotry of the Greek clergy arrayed in hostility 
against their nation. 




The progress of events, rather than any fault in the 
Byzantine government, ranged many of the nations of 
western Europe as enemies of the Greeks. All the 
nations who Bpoko the French were regarded by the 
Greeks as one people, and all were treated as enemies in 
consequence of the wars with the Normans of Italy and 
Sicily. The name of Franks was given, in the Byzantine 
empire, to all who spoke French ; and, consequently, 
under this hated designation the Greeks included not only 
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and French, but also Flemings, English, and 



old enemies. 

It is singular that the most numerous body of those 
who appeared in the East, making use of the French 
language, wore neither French by race nor political aUe- 



French in language and manners, in the higher and mili- 
tary classes, than the southern provinces of what is now 
France. The foundation of the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, and the smaller principalities of Syria, gave the 
French language and Norman manners a predominant 
influence in the East. Though the king of France really 
exercised no direct authority over the greater part of the 
states in which French was spoken, still the dependence 
of several of the most powerful princes on the French 
crown as feudatories, and the constant communications 
that arose from similarity of feelings, rendered the king 
of France, in the eyes of the Greeks, the real sovereign 
of all the French or Frank nations. 



1 "At tliis period, (a.d. li'JO.) Xormrra- French n-as. nlikc in England nnd 
Kcollillul, '.In l:i -i-.'i :;.!■,■ ill v.liiili ,utu ,il]',iiM lVi:LV (itlltl^'.liv iMi: I ill ." 
TvtkTs //.■'.<(■ ,rii >ViWciui/, i. 75. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OVERTHROW OP.THE BVZASTINE EMFIltE BY THE CRUSADERS 
SECTION [.—THE CRUaiDES 

The Crusades are among the great events, in the progress 
of European civilisation, from which it is usual to trace 
the new social combinations that changed the position of 
the mass of the people in relation to their sovereigns and 
the ruling classes. The feudal system was certainly so 
much modified by their consequences, that their history 
forms an important link in the chain of events connecting 
the aristocratic institutions of the conquerors of the 
Roman empire with the democratic political laws of 
modern Europe. In the West, the Crusades were pro- 
ductive of much good ; but they were the cause of 
unmixed evil, in the East, to the Christian population. 
During the early period, while the force of the Crusaders 
was greatest, and religious enthusiasm directed their 
conduct, they respected the Byzantine empire as a Chris- 
tian state, and treated the Greeks as a Christian people. 
The earlier armies paascd through the empire like hurri- 
canes, producing widespread but only temporary desola- 
tion. But in later times, when ambition, fashion, and 
the hope of gain made men Crusaders, avarice- and into- 
lerance exerted more influence over their conduct than 
religion and a sense of justice. The Crusades must^ con- 
sequently, be examined under two different aspects in 
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cn.ir. in. order to be correctly appreciated. In the East, they 
Si- offer little beyond the records of military incursions of 
undisciplined invaders, seeking to conquer foreign lands 
by the sword, and to maintain possession of them by the 
singular combinations of the Feudal system. To the 
Christiana of Greece and Syria, the Latins appeared 
closely to resemble the G.oths, Vandals, and Lombards. 
Viewed, therefore, as the actions of the Crusaders must 
have been by the Eastern nations, the results of their 
expeditions were so inadequate to the forces brought into 
the field, that the character of the Western nations suffered 
for ages after, and the Franks were long regarded with 
contempt as well as hatred both by Christians and 
Mussulmans, 

With armies far exceeding in number those of the early 
Saracens who subdued Asia, Africa, and Spain, and much 
greater than those of the Seljouk Turks, who had recently 
made themselves masters of groat part of Asia, the con- 
quests of the Crusaders were comparatively insignificant 
and transitory. One striking difference between the 
Asiatic and European warriors deserves to be noticed, for 
it formed the main cause of the inefficiency of the latter 
as conquerors. The Asiatics left untouched the organi- 
sation of society among the Christians, Persians, and 
Hindoos, throughout their wide-extended empires. The 
changes effected by their conquests in the relations of 
rich and poor, master and slave, resulted from altered 
habits gradually arising out of new social exigencies, and 
were rarely interposed by the direct agency of legislation. 
But the Crusaders immediately destroyed all the existing 
order of society, and revolutionised every institution con- 
nected with property and the cultivation of the soil. 
Mankind was forced back into a state of barbarism, which 
made predial servitude an element of feudal tenures. In 
the East, the progress of society had already introduced 
the cultivation of the soil by free agricultural labour before 
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the arrival of the Crusaders iu Palestine ; the Franks cjt.ip. m. 
Iirouglit back slavery and serfage in their train. The i 1. 
Saracens had considered agricultural labour as honour- 
able; the Franks regarded every useful occupation as a 
degradation. The Saracens became agriculturists in all 
their conquests, and were, consequently, colonists who 
increased in number under certain sueia] conditions. The 
Franks, on the contrary, were nothing bat a feudal gar- 
rison in their lias tern possessions ; so that, as soon as 
they had reduced the cultivators of the soil to the con- 
dition of serfs, they were themselves subjected to the 
operation of that law of population which, like an 
avenging Nemesis, is perpdimllv exicrmmaliiig every class 
that dares to draw a line of separation between itself and 
the rest of mankind. Thus the system of government 
introduced by the Crusaders, in their Asiatic conquests, 
contained within itself the causes of its own destruction. 

The Crusades are the last example of the effects of that 
mighty spirit of emigration and adventure that impelled 
the Goths, Franks, Saxons, and Normans to seek new 
possessions and conquer distant kingdoms. The old spirit 
of emigration in its military form, engrafted on the 
passion for pilgrimages in the Western church, was roused 
into religious enthusiasm by many coincident circum- 
stances. The passion for pilgrimages, though of ancient 
date, received great extension in the eleventh century ; 
but as early as the fourth, the conduct of the numerous 
pilgrims who, in the abundance of the ancient world, went 
on their way to Palestine feasting and revelling, had 
scandalised St Gregory of Nyssn. The great increase of 
pilgrimages in the eleventh century was connected with 
the idea then prevalent, that the thousand years of the 
imprisonment of Satan mentioned in the Apocalypse had 
expired ; and, as the tempter was supposed to be raging 
over the face of the earth, no place was considered so safe 
from his intrusion as the holy city of Jerusalem. 
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caravans of pilgrims, and duo arrangements were made 
for this intercourse, which was a regular source of profit. 
Even the Saracens had generally treated the pilgrims 
with consideration, as men who were engaged in the per- 
formance of a sacred duty. The chronicles of the time 
relate that a band of pilgrims amounting to seven thou- 
sand, led by the archbishop of Mentis and four bishops, 
passed through Constantinople in the reign of Constan- 
tino X. (Ducas.) 1 Near Jerusalem they were attacked 
by wandering tribes, but were relieved by the Saracen 
emir of Ramla, who hastened to their assistance. The 
conquests of the Seljouk Turks had already thrown all 
Syria into a state of disorder, and the Bedouin Arabs 
began to push their plundering excursions far into the 
cultivated districts. This army of pilgrims was prevented 
from visiting the Jordan and the Dead Sea by the robbers 
of the desert, and it is reported that the caravan lost three 
thousand of its number before returning home. The mis- 
fortunes of so numerous a body of men resounded through- 
out the Christian world ; and year after year bringing 
tidings of new disasters, the fermentation of the public 
mind continually increased. No distinct project was 
formed for delivering the holy sepulchre, but a general 
desire was awakened to remedy the insecurity attending 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The conquest of Pales- 
tine by the Seljouk Turks, in 1076, increased the dis- 
orders. These nomades neglected to guard the roads, and 
augmented the exactions on the pilgrims. In the West, 
the passion for pilgrimages was increasing, while in the 
East, the dangers to which the pilgrims were exposed 
were augmenting still more rapidly. A cry for vengeance 
was the consequence. The Franks and Normans were 

1 A. 11. ]0ii4 r>r 11)05. MidimiJ, ll^tw. . Croismla, i i;7, kIiq i-ofcra tu 
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men of action, inoro prompt to war than to complaint. ohap. i 
Tbc mitio was already prepared, "hen 1'cter the Hermit 6 1. 
applied tlie match to the inflammatory materials. 

Commercial iutcrenls were not unconnected with tlie 
origin of tlie Crusades, for llicy tended at least to cement 
tbc unanimity in all classes of society. Tbc commercial 
enterprise of the age was perhaps too I'onfiued for 119 to 
attribute to commerce a prominent part in producing 
these great expeditions ; but if all notice of the facta that 
connect them with the progress of trade were to be over- 
looked, a very inaccurate idea would be formed of the 



aim 



of 1 



i followed the routes used by 
which carried on the trade bet 



many, 

Constantinople, and Syria. This bad been very consider- 
able in earlier times, and had enriched the Avars and 
tlie Bulgarians. 2 From Constantinople to Antiocb, the 
great road bad always been much frequented, until the 
commercial communications in Asia Minor were deranged 
by the incursions of tbc Seljouk Turks. In the year 
1035, before their arrival, Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
called Robert the Devil, tbc father of William the 
Conqueror, when 011 tbc pilgrimage to Jerusalem with a 
numerous suite, joined a caravan of merchants travelling 
to Antiocli, in order to traverse Asia Minor under their 
guidance. 3 The great losses cf the Crusaders in their 
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in. expeditions by land, arc not therefore to be attributed 
so much to absolute ignorance of the nature of tlie 
country, as to utter inattention to the arrangements 
required by their number*, ami to incapacity for exercis- 
ing habitual forethought and restraint. As early aa the 
first Crusade, the fleets of the Italian republics would 
have sufficed to transport large armies direct to Palestine. 
The Venetians and Byzantines are said by Anna 
Comnena to have lost thirteen thousand men in a naval 
defeat they sustained from Robert Guiscard, near Corfu, 
in 1084 ; and the Byzantine princess can hardly be 
suspected of any wish to magnify the losses of her father's 
subjects and allies. 1 Amalfi, Pisa, and Genoa were all 
able to send large fleets to Palestine as soon as they 
heard that the Crusaders had got possession of Jeru- 
salem.* 

Dining the age immediately preceding the Crusades, 
society had received a great development, and commerce 
had both aided and profited by the movement. There is 
no greater anachronism than to suppose that the commer- 
cial greatness of the Italian republics arose out of these 
expeditions. Their commerce was already so extensive, 

Selionk Turks was rcallv one of the causes of the 
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annually to the East, supplied Europe with many neces- 
sary commodities, whose augmented price was felt as a 
universal grievance. The fair held at Jerusalem during 
Easter was at that time of great commercial importance 
to all the nations of Europe, and this market was in 
danger of hcing closed. The commerce of the East, if it 
were allowed to exist at all by the Mahommedans, 
seemed to he in danger of becoming a monopoly in the 
hands of the Greeks. 

Thus we sec that the Norman and Frank spirit of 
adventure, the ancient superstitions of the people, the 
interests of the Latin church, the cruelties of the Mahom- 
mcdans, and the commercial necessities of the times, all 
conspired to awaken enthusiastic aspirations after some- 
thing greater than the commonplace existence ot ordinary 
life in the eleventh century ; and every class of society 
found its peculiar passions jirulilied by the great cry for 
the deliverance of Christ's tomb from the hands of the 
infidels. The historians of the Crusades often endeavour 
to give a miraculous character to the effects of the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit ; but we have seen in 
our own day Father Mathews in morals, and Daniel 
O'Conncli in politics, produce almost as wonderful 
effects. 



The disputes that occurred between tho emperor 
Alexius I. and the earliest Crusaders have been re- 
counted by historians and novelists. The conduct of 
the Byzantine emperor was certainly deficient both in 
prudence and good faith ; but it must not be forgotten 
that his enmity was justified by the rapacity of the 
Crusaders, who plundered his subjects, and the iuso- 
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j. lence of their leaders who insulted his authority aud his 
person. 1 

The Franks and Byzantine Greeks were in conditions 
of society too dissimilar for them to associate familiarly, 
without form! tig erroneous estimates of their respective 
characters. Political order and civil law wore in the 
opinion of the Greeks the true bonds of society : the 
right of the individual to redress his own wrongs with his 
sword, was among the Franks the most valuable privilege 
of existence. The authority of tho central government, 
in the well- organised administration of the Byzantine 
empire, reduced the greatest nobles to the rank of abject 
slaves in the opinion of the feudal barons ; while the 
right of every private gentleman to decido questions of 
police and municipal taw by an appeal to his sword, was 
a monstrous absurdity in the eyes of the Greeks, and 
rendered society among the Western nations little better 
than an assemblage of bandits. The conduct of the 
clergy did nothing to promote Christian charity. The 
contempt of the learned members of the Eastern church 
for tho ignorance of their Latin brethren, was changed 
into abhorrence when they beheld men calling themselves 
bishops galloping about tho streets of Constantinople in 
coats of mail. Tho Latin priesthood, on the other hand, 
despised both the pastors and the flocks, when they saw 
men hoping by scholastic phrases to influence the conduct 
of soldiers ; and they condemned tho Christianity which 
suffered its priests to submit to the authority of the civil 
' - 2 servile spirit of the Greek clergy. In 
discordance in the elements of society, it 
ind the Greeks and Franks mutually 
lOther Of precisely the same faults and 
isc their rivals of falsehood and treachery ; 
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and Anna Comncna remarks, with some warmth, that tho a. d. 
Franks and Normans were the greatest babblers ill tho 1147. 
world ; perhaps she was right, though our vanity induces 
us to smile at such an accusation made by a Greek. 1 
The evils, however, that arose from the debasement of 
the Byzantine money by Alexius, and from his endeavours 
to enrich the treasury by the creation of monopolies and 
the sale of provisions to the Crusaders, gave just cause of 

Tho conduct of the emperor Manuel I., during tho 
second Crusade, increased the enmity to the Greeks which 
the behaviour of his grandfather Alexins had excited. 
In the violence of their national antipathies, the Franks 
overlook the fact that all the faults tliey attribute to the 
Greek emperor were committed by tho contemporary 
Frank princes of Syria in a greater degree ; and in their 
case, the conduct assumed a blacker dye, though it 
excited less hatred. Tho quarrels of the emperors 
Conrad and Manuel reflected no honour on either party. 
Tlic Germans destroyed the splendid villas of tlie Greeks 
on the banks of the Bosphorus, and the Greeks adulte- 
rated the flour they sold to the Germans with chalk. 2 
Faise money was coined even by the Greek emperor to 
impose on the Crusaders, and every fraud committed by 
the people was tolerated by the Byzantine authorities. 
But still all tho frauds in the camp of the Crusaders wcro 
not committed by Greeks, for it was found necessary to 
make severe laws to punish those Crusaders who cheated 
their brethren with false weights and measures. 3 The 
failure of the second Crusade, and the disasters that 
destroyed the brilliant armies of Conrad and Louis VII., 
though caused rather by the folly of the Crusaders them- 
selves, and by the perfidy of the Latin barons in Syria, 

1 Anna Comnona, 304. 
' Hiostw, 4.5. 
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tlian by the jealousy of the Byzantine emperor, never- 
theless increased the outcry against the treachery of the 
Greeks throughout all the European nations. 

The third Crusade appeared to threaten the Greeks 
with fewer evils than either of the preceding. The 
army of Frederic Barbarossa was better disciplined than 
any force which had previously passed through the 
empire, and its march was conducted with greater order; 
yet the conduct of the feeble emperor, Isaac II., wan as 
unfriendly as that of Alexius and Manuel. Frederic, 
however, contented himself with repressing his hostilities, 
without punishing them. Nicetas mentions an anecdote, 
which is worthy of notice, since its authenticity is guaran- 
teed by a Greek historian. The emperor Isaac detained 
ambassadors sent to him by Frederic, as hostages for 
the peaceable conduct of the Germans ; and when he 
gave them audience, be compelled them to stand among 
the attendants of the court, though the Bishop of 
Minister and two Counts of high rank were the envoys. 
Isaac was subsequently compelled to send an embassy to 
Frederic, who repaid the insult by receiving the Greek 
ambassadors with the greatest politeness, but forcing 
masters and servants, nobles and grooms, all to sit down 
together; observing, that all Greeks were such wonderfully 
great men. that It was impossible to make any distinction 
between then). 1 

The Greeks escaped nn conquered from the numerous 
armies which marched through the heart of the Byzantine 
empire, and encamped under the walls of Constantinople. 
Their subjection to the Franks was commenced by an 
Kngli&l] kin::, whom ilicv gratuitously insulted at a time 
when lie had no intention of visiting their territories. 
Kichard Ceour-dc-Lion, by conquering Cyprus and sub- 
jecting its inhabitants to the domination of the Latin 
Christians, struck the first serious blow at tho national 
1 sum, sea. 
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independence of the Hellenic race on the part of the a. p. 
Crusaders. Isaac Komnenos rendered himself sovereign nw-nsi- 
of Cyprus during the tyrannical administration of the 
emperor Aiidrouicus I., and governed the island with 
the title of emperor, which he assumed as claiming to be 
the lawful sovereign of the Byzantine empire. His own 
folly and injustice caused his dethronement by Richard, 
after he had occupied the throne seven years. 

The island of Cyprus was at this time welt cultivated ; 
its population was numerous, and its trade nourishing. 
The ostrcme fertility of the soil secured to the inhabitants 
abundant harvests of corn, fruit, oil, and wine ; the solid 
buildings erected in former ages afforded them extensive 
magazines for storing their produce ; and the situation of 
their island supplied them with ready and profitable 
markets in the Frank possessions in Syria, in the 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia, in Egypt, and on the 
African coast. Neutrality in the wars of the Christians 
and Mahommcdans was the tree basis of the wealth of 
Cypres. Its pecuniary interests suffered seriously by 
the policy of the court of Constantinople, which was 
always engaged in disputes with the Franks, who were 
the best customers for the produce of Cyprus ; and to 
this circumstance wo must in some degree attribute the 
case with which Isaac Komnenos established himself in 
the island as an independent sovereign. The Greeks 
submitted to his tyranny with selfish indifference, because 
it secured to them a nourishing trade with nations who 
were enemies of the emperor of CnuMim'iiuople. The 
marriage of Isaac of Cyprus with the sister of William 
II. of Sicily was both a popular and a politic alliance; 
but the bad government of Isaac, and the commercial 
sclii-hiiess of hi.s subjects, had destroyed every sentiment 
of patriotism in the breasts of the Cypriote, and pre- 
pared them to receive a foreign yoke. 

In tlte year 1191, as the English fleet, under Richard 
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cilaf. nr. Ccour-de-Iiion, was proceeding from Messina to Ptolcniais 
I a- (Acre), it was assailed by a tempest, and three ships were 
wrecked near Auiathus (Limisso) on the coast of Cyprus. 
Isaac, who possessed all the feelings of personal rancour 
against the Franks generally felt by the Greeks, and who 
had recently formed an alliance with Saladin, fancied that 
he might gratify his spleen against the English with 
impunity. He was ignorant of the power and energy of 
the English monarch, whom he considered only as the 
chief of a barbarous island. The Cypriote were allowed 
to plunder the shipwrecked vessels, and the unfortunate 
crews that escaped on shore were thrown into prison by 
the officers of government, though even tho tyrant 
Andronicus had made a law which punished severely the 
plunderers of shipwrecked vessels. The ship that carried 
Berengaria of Navarre, the betrothed of Richard, and 
Joanna, queen of Sicily, his sister, attempted to seek 
shelter from the storm in the port near which the thrco 
vessels had gone on shore ; but tho entrance of the har- 
bour was closed, and the vessel was compelled to run 
before the fury of the storm. The queen's ship joined 
Richard with the rest of the fleet at Rhodes. 

Tbc emperor of Cyprus had sadly miscalculated his 
own power, as well as the disposition of the English king. 
In a few days Richard appeared oil' Cyprus, and demanded 
the release of the prisoners, and indemnification for the 
property plundered. Isaac refused to deliver up the 
shipwrecked subjects of (lie crown of Knjriaiid without, 
ransom, and disclaimed all responsibility for the pillage 
of the shipwrecked mariners. Richard immediately took 
measures to deliver the prisoners by force, and to levy an 
ample contribution. The English army was lauded, the 
city of Amathus taken by assault, and the Greek troops 
defeated in battle. The nobles, proprietors, and citizens 
submitted to the conqueror, and took an oath of fidelity 
and allegiance to the English king on the first summons. 
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Tlic emperor Isaac, alarmed at this defection, sued for a. d. 
peace ; aud Guy of Lusiiriian, king of Jerusalem, lioho- 
inuiid, prince of Antiocli, Raymond, count of Tripolis, 
and Leo, king of Cilician Armenia, having arrived in 
Cyprus to welcome Richard, interposed their good offices 
to negotiate a treaty. liy the terms of this treaty of 
peace, Isaac received back the island of Cyprus as a fief 
to bo held of tho crown of England ; and lie engaged to 
deliver up all the prisoners still in his power ; to pay twenty 
thousand marks of gold as an indemnity for his injustice, 
and for the expense of the expedition ; to receive English 
garrisons into his fortresses ; and to join the Crusaders 
in persoii with five hundred cavalry aud five hundred 
infantry, serving as a vassal of Richard. As a security 
for the fulfilment of these conditions, lie placed his only 
daughter in the hands of his new liege-lord. Isaac had 
expected to obtain more favourable terms of pcaec ; 
and the moment he beheld the cureless confidence of tho 
English after the treaty was concluded, and he had taken 
the oath of fealty, he conceived the hope of overpowering 
their army and surprising the king by a treacherous 
attack. The attempt completed his rain. His attack 
was repulsed, and Richard pursued him with vigour. Tho 
English fleet was sent to cruise round the island in order 
to occupy every point from which it seemed probable that 
he might endeavour to escape to tho mainland. The 
king proceeded first to Kcronia, (Ccrinea.) where the 
daughter of Isaac had been allowed to reside. Tho 
place made no resistance, and the princess threw herself 
at Richard's feet and implored pardon for her father; 
while Isaac, seeing the insufficiency of any military force 
he could assemble to carry on the war, surrendered him- 
self a prisoner, asking only that be might not bo confined 
in irons. Richard, who despised him, but could not trust 
his promises, granted his request only so far as to order 
him to be restrained by silver fetters. 
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i. The conquest of Cyprus was now complete. Richard 
celebrated his marriage with lierengaria at Amathus, and 
site was crowned Queen of Cyprus, as well as of England, 
which she was never destined to visit, in the capital of 
Venus. The English monarch converted Cyprus into a 
feudal kingdom, treating the property of the inhabitants 
very much as the Goths and Vandal.-! iiad treated property 
in the provinces of the Roman empire which they subdued. 
The Greeks were compelled to cede one half of their 
landed estates to the sovereign, who granted these lauds to 
bis vassals in order to creaLe a feudal garrison, by im esting 
a number of Crusaders with knight's fees over the whole 
surface of the island. After this act of spoliation, the 
inhabitants were guaranteed in the possession of the re- 
mainder of their landed property, and in all the privileges 
granted to them by the emperor Manuel I. Feudal society 
was thus introduced among the Hellenic race, and Richard 
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to various nations of aliens, who have treated the Greeks 
of Cyprus more as serfs than subjects from that time to 
the present hour. 

On quitting the island, Richard intrusted the govern- 
ment to Richard Camville and Robert Turnham. The 
dethroned emperor Isaac was transported to Tripolis, to 
be kept imprisoned in the castle of Margat, under the 
wardship of the Knights Hospitallers. 1 The Greeks soon 
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considered their lot under the feudal regime inoeh worse a.d. 
than it had been under the tyrant Isaac, and they took 1)93. 
up arms to expel the English. Richard, who wished to 
withdraw all his troops for the war in Palestine, sold 
the island to the Totnplavs ; but these knights fouiid the 
internal affairs of Cyprus in so disturbed a state, that 
they surrendered back their purchase to Richard in a 
short time. The king of England then conferred the 
sovereignty on Guy of Lusignan, who had lost the king- 
dom of Jerusalem by the election of Henry Count of 
Champagne as successor to Conrad of Montferrat. 1 

The domination of the English and the Templars had 
already caused the emigration of thousands of Greek 
families to the Byzantine provinces in Asia Minor, and 
to the Greek islands of the Archipelago. Guy of Ltisig- 
nau repcopled Cyprus with Latin Christians from Syria. 
Three hundred and fifty knights and barons of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, whose hinds had been occupied by the 
troopsof Saladin, received lids in land, and two thousand 
serjeants at arms; besides, a number of burgesses were 
established in the fortified towns. Latin bishops and 
priests were intruded into all the benefices ; and the 
Greeks accuse these now teachers of attempting to force 
the orthodox to adopt the rites and ceremonies of the 
Catholics by the cruellest persecutions. 

From this period tho history of Cyprus ceases to be 
connected with the records of the Greek nation, and be- 
longs for about three centuries to the annids of the Frank 
domination in the East. At a later period Cyprus was 
nothing more than a dependency of tho republic of Venice ; 
and since its conquest by the Turks, the Greek population 
has been sinking, from age to age. into an inferior state of 

' Heniy of ClmmpiiHiii! was tlie ns r W of liMmrd. Ho married ]*alx>lh. 
i.f l.'i iii .i.i i.i" M.. ;,[!■,..[! ,;. ,,rily wv b-,ux <im: iN. i- .,!" A 1:1.111 iv or A Im.Ti.-, 
Kin.: Hi' .J fin tiln i ii. S;i>ilU, tlit Ma iHiiiglitBr, ivilV of Guy of Litsigiuui, Jiod 
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chap. m. property ; and the island is probably at tlic present hour 
S3. incapable of maintaining in wretchedness one-tenth of 
. the population which it nourished in abundance at the 
time of its conquest by Riciiard, King of England. 1 



Religious enthusiasm and the pursuit of glory had 
less to do with the conduct of the fourth Crusade 
thai) with the preceding expeditions. Many of the leaders 
engaged in it to escape the punishment of their feudal 
delinquencies to the crown of France, and many were 
needy adventurers eager to better their condition abroad, 
as the prospect of improving it at homo became daily 
more clouded. The chiefs of this Crusade concluded 
a treaty with the republic of Venice, which engaged to 
transport all who took the cross to Palestine by sea ; hut 
when the expedition assembled, the Crusaders wore found 
to he so few, that they were unable to pay the stipulated 
price. Henry Dandolo, the blind old hero who was then 
doge, took the cross and joined them ; but he appears 
hardly to have contemplated visiting the holy sepulchre, 
and only to have proposed guiding [he operations of the 
Crusade in such a manner as to render it subservient to 
his country's interests. When the Crusaders declared 
their inability to pay the whole sum agreed on, Dandolo 
proposed that the republic should defer its claim for 
34,000 marks of silver, and despatch the fleet imme- 
diately, on condition that the Crusaders should aid in 
reducing the city of Zara, which had lately rebelled and 

1 From to 11W C'tiiiui- Iras a It-uJill kiii;;i>ln iiihUt llir Bu-ny of 
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admitted a Hungarian garrison, again under the domina- 
tion of Venice. The Crusaders consented. In vain Pope 
Innocent III., the greatest prince who ever sate on the 
papal throne, excommunicated both the Crusaders and 
the republic of Venice, for turning the swords they 
had consecrated to the service of Christianity against 
Christians. Dandolo despised the excommunication, and 
took Zara. 1 

While the expedition remained in Dalmatia, ambas- 
sadors from the emperor Philip of Germany solicited their 
assistance in behalf of his nephew, Alexius Angelos, the 
son of the dethroned emperor of Constantinople, Isaac 1 1. 
In spite of the opposition of many French nobles, who 
were more pious and more amenable to papal censures 
than the Venetians and Italians, it was decided to attack 
the Byzantine empire" A treaty was signed at Zara, by 
which the Cms rid it* engaged to replace Isaac II. and his 
son Alexius on the throne of Constantinople ; and Alexius, 
in return, promised to pay them 200,000 marks of silver, 
and furnish them with provisions for a year. He further 
engaged to place the Eastern church under the papal 
authority, to accompany the Crusaders in the holy war, 
or else to furnish them with a contingent of 10,000 men 
paid for a year, and to maintain constantly a corps of 
500 cavalry for the defence of the Christian possessions 
in Palestine. Thus, as Nicetas says, the young Alexius 
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•.. quitted tlie ancient doctrines of the orthodox clnireh to 
follow the novelties of the Popes of Home. 1 

On the 23d June 1203, the Venetian fleet, with the 
arm)' of the Crusaders on board, appeared in sight of 
Constantinople. The liv/antine troops had been ncjjected 
both ly Isaac II. and Alexius 111., and were now ill- 
disciplined and ill-officered; the citizens of Constantinople 
were void of patriotism, and the Greek fleet ha<I hcen for 
some time utterly neglected. One of the heaviest, of the 
Venetian transports, armed with an immense pair of 
shears, in order to bring the whole weight of the ship on 
the chain drawn across the entrance of the port, was 
impelled with all sail set against the middle of this chain, 
which was thus broken in two. and the whole fleet entered 
the Golden Horn. The Crusaders occupied Galata, and 
prepared to assault Constantinople. The army was divided 
into six divisions, and encamped on the hills above the 
modern suburb of Eyoub, for their numbers did not admit 
of their extending themselves beyond flic gate of Adrian- 
ople. An attack directed against the portion of the wall 
opposite the centre of the camp was perseveringly carried 
on; and on the 17th July, a breach, caused by the fall of 



bloody combat, they were all hewed down by the battle- 
axes of the English and Danes of the Varangian guard. 2 
The Creeks were less successful in defending their ram- 
parts towards the port where they were assailed by the 
Venetians. High towers had been constructed over the 
decks of the transport ships, and the tops of the masts 
of Hie galleys were converted into little castles filled with 
bowmen. A number of vessels directed their attack 
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against the same point. Showers of arrows, stones, and 
darts swept the defenders from the wall ; the bridges 
were lowered from the floating towers ; the Doge, in com- 
plete armour, gave the signal for the grand assault, and, 
ordering his own ship to press forward and secure its 
bridge to the ramparts, ho walked himself steadily across 
it, and was among the first enemies who planted their 
feet on the pride of the city of Constantine. In an 
instant a dozen bridges rested on the walls, and the 
banner of St Mark wared on the loftiest towers that 
overlooked the port. Twenty-five towers were captured 
by the Venetians before they advanced to take possession 
of the city. But when they began to push onward 
through the narrow streets, the Greeks were enabled, by 
their situation, to make a vigorous defence, and often to 
cause their assailants severe loss by attacks on the flanks. 
To protect their advance, the Venetians set lire to the 
houses before them, and the fire soon extended from the 
foot of the hill of Blachern to the monastery of Evergetes 
and to the Devtoron. But the victory of the Byzantine 
forces over the Crusaders, on the land side, enabled the 
Greek army to follow up their advantage hy attacking 
the Crusaders in their camp. Dandolo no sooner heard 
of the danger to which his allies were exposed than he 
nobly abandoned his own conquests, and repaired with 
all his force to their assistance. Night terminated the 
various battles of this eventful day, in which both parties 
hart suffered great loss, without securing any decided ad- 
vantage. The event was decided by the cowardice of the 
emperor. Alexins III., who abandoned Constantinople 
during the night. His brother Isaac was led from the 
prison in which he had been confined, and placed again 
on the throne, and negotiations were opened with the 
Crusaders. The treaty of Zara was ratified with fresh 
stipulations ; and on the 1st of August, Alexius IV. made 
his public entry into the city, riding between Count 
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ciiaf. in. Baldwin of Flanders and the old Doge, Henry Dandolo, 
§ s. and was crowned as his father's colleague. 

Isaac and Alexius soon became sensible that they had 
entered into engagements with tho Crusaders which it 
was impossible for them to perform. Quarrels com- 
menced. The disorderly conduct of the Frank soldiers, 
the rapacity of the feudal chiefs and of the Venetians, 
who deemed the wealth of the Greeks inexhaustible, and 
tho strong feelings of religious bigotry w].jch inflamed 
both parlies, quickly threatened a renewal of hostilities. 
While things were in thin statu, a second contfagsalioD, 
more destructive Uiau the first, was caused by a wilful 
act of incendiarism committed by .some Flemings. A 
party of soldiers, after drinking with their countrymen 
who were settled at Constantinople, proposed in a drunken 
frolic to burn the Turkish mosque, and plunder the ware- 
houses of the Turkish merchants established in the neigh- 
bouring quarter. Their pillage was interrupted by the 
Greek police officers of the capital, who assembled a force 
to preserve order and compel the drunken Franks to 
respect the Byzantine laws. The Flemings, beaten back, 
set fire to some houses in their retreat in order to delay 
the pursuit ; and the fire, aided by a Btrong wind, spread 
with frightful rapidity, and devastated the city during 
two days and nights. This conflagration traversed the 
whole breadth of Constantinople, from the port to the 
Propontia, passing close to the church of St Sophia, and 
laying everything in ashes for the breadth of about a 
mile and a half. 1 The wealthiest quarter of the city, 
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including the richest warehouses and the most splendid *.d. 
palaces of the Byzantine nobility, tilled with works of law. 
ancient art, Oriental jewelery and classic manuscripts, were 
destroyed. Constantinople never recovered from the loss 
inflicted on it by this calamity. Much that was then lost 
could never be replaced even by the most favourable 
change in the circumstances of the Greeks ; but the occa- 
sion was never again afforded to the inhabitants of the 
city to attempt the restoration of that small portion of 
the loss which wealth could have replaced. 

The fury of the people after this dreadful misfortune 
knew no bounds, and all the Latins who had previously 
dwelt within the walls of Constantinople were compelled 
to emigrate, and seek safety with their wives and families 
at Galata, where they enjoyed the protection of the cru- 
sading army. Fifteen thousand souls are said to have 
quitted the capital at this time. 

The Emperor Isaac II. soon died. AlexiuB IV. was 
dethroned and murdered by Alexius V., called Mourzou- 
plilos. The Crusaders and Venetians, glad of a pretext 
for conquering the Byzantine empire, laid siege to Con- 
stantinople, and it was taken by storm on the 12th April 
1204. But before the Crusaders could make themselves 
masters of the immense circuit of the city, whose ramparts 
they had conquered, they thought it necessary to clear 
their way through the heart of the dense buildings by a 
third conflagration, which, ViUehardoin informs us, lasted 
through the night and all the next day. It destroyed 
the whole of the quarter extending from the monastery of 
Evergetes to the Droungarion. 1 These three fires which 
the Franks had lighted in Constantinople destroyed more 
houses than were then contained in the three largest cities 
in France. 

This conquest of Constantinople effected greater changes 
in the condition of the Greek race than any event that 

1 Kicclas, 368. 
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Greeks were caused more by the vices of the Byzantine 
i_'Ov<jnntieiit, and by the corruption of the Greet people, 
than by the superior valour and military skill of the 
Crusaders. The lesson is worthy of attentive study by 
all wealthy and highly civilised nations, who neglect 
moral education and milium discipline as national insti- 
tutions. No state, even though its civil organisation be 
excellent, its administration of justice impartial, and its 
political system popular, can escape the danger of a like 
fate, unless skill, discipline, and experience in military and 
„aval tactics watch constantly over its wealth. Except 
men use the mums which God hus placed in thesr hands 
with prudence for their own defence, there can be no 
safety for any state, as long as kings and emperors employ 
themselves incessantly in drilling troops, and diverting 
men's minds from honest industry to ambitious projects 
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CHAPTER IV. 



' ROMANIA 



BBFOEB the Crusaders made their last successful attack 
oi, Constantinople, they concluded a treaty partitioning 
the Byzantine empire and dividing the plunder of the 
capital. This singular treaty is interesting to the general 
history of Europe, from the proof it affords of the facility 
with which the people of all the feudally constituted 
nations amalgamated into one political society, and formed 
a separate state ; while it displays also in a strong point 
of view the marked difference that prevailed between 
feudal society, and the people subjected to the free insti- 
tutions of the republic of Veuice. 1 

This treaty was entered into by the Frank Crusaders 
on the one part, and the citizens of tiic Venetian republic 
on the otlier, for the purpose of preventing disputes and 
preserving unity in the expedition. 

Both Crusaders and Venetians engaged to obey the 
chiefs appointed by the council of the army, and to bring 
all the booty captured to one common stock, to be divided 
in the following manner. The Venetians were to receive 

1 Tins treaty is fiivon in t)in (7<»m It, a mii I!!., siii. torn, i. p. K.i, edit 

Haluw ; Olid ill Mui-iiMfiV iiudrs t<) A]:. inn Li;m.!..lu'j. i:.'mmictc tferip. 

\\\. ;;;;>:. Ii. i- ti .1. i in Ii;. i..^.!, Hhi-y, ■ I ...... ,„;,., /■;,>..-„ J,,,i;,;,. 

ii. E!i5, mid Bullions YilU&ardom, DO. 
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. three parts and the Fraiiks one, until the debt originally 
due to the Venetian republic was discharged. After that, 
the surplus was to be equally divided. The provisions 
captured in the city of Constantinople were to form a 
common stock, and to bo deposited in magazines, from 
which rations were to be issued according to the estab- 
lished practice as long as the expedition continued. 

The Venetians were to enjoy all the honours, rights, 
and privileges, in the new conquests, which they possessed 
in their own country, and were to be allowed to constitute 
a community governed by the laws of Venice. 

After the capture of Constantinople, twelve electors, 
six being Crusaders and six Venetians, were to be chosen 
for the purpose of electing the emperor of Romania ; and 
these electors were to nominate the person whom they 
considered best ablo to govern the conquered country for 
the glory of God and of the holy Roman Church. 

The emperor was to be put in possession of one quarter 
of the Byzantine empire, and of the two palaces Bukoleon 
and Blachern, as the imperial domain. The remaining 
three parts of the empire were to be equally divided 
between the Crusaders and the Venetians. 

The Patriarch was to be elected from the different 
party to the emperor, and the ecclesiastics were to have 
the same share in the church patronage as their respec- 
tive parties had in the division of the empire. 

All parties bound themselves to remain together for 
one year from the last day of March 1204; and all who 
established themselves permanently in auy conquest made 
in the Byzantine empire wero bound to take the oath of 
fealty, and to do homage for their possessions, to the 
emperor of Romania. . 

Twelve commissioners were to be chosen by each party 
to divide the conquered territory into fiefs, and to deter- 
mine the service due by each feudatory. 

No person belonging to nations at war, either with the 



Crusaders or the Venetians, was to be received in the a. d. 
empire as long as the war lasted. 

Both Crusaders and Venetians were to employ all 
their influence with the Pope to procure his ratification 
of the treaty, and to induce him to excommunicate any 
persons who refused to fulfil its stipulations. 

The emperor elected was to bind himself by oath to 
execute these stipulations. In case it should be found 
necessary to make any addition to, or put any restriction 
on any clause of the treaty, the Doge of Venice, and 
the Marquis of Montferrat, as commander-in-chief of the 
Crusaders, each assisted by six councillors, were declared 
competent to make the necessary change. The Doge, 
Henry Dandolo, as a mark of personal honour and privi- 
lege, was dispensed from taking the oath of fealty to the 
emperor to bo elected. 1 

An act of partition of the empire was also prepared by 
the commissioners pointed out in this treaty ; and a 
sketch of it appears to have been signed at the same time, 
or shortly after. But the copy of this draft, which has 
been preserved, is so unintelligible from the corrupted 
manner in which the names of places are written, and it 
underwent so many modifications and changes in the 
hands of the commissioners, as well as in cairyiug it into 
execution, that it is more curious as an illustration of 
feudal society and the spirit of the Crusaders, than valu- 
able as a geographical document throwing light on the 
history of the transformation of the Bjzautine empire 
into the feudal empire of Romania. 8 

1 71, li- i]inl-0 il:ilii:iT[':. [f:;,T it. .vn : . iitli I <:r-'- [lull l^m.li .In lv:Li [il lm 

ill- el til tii i ■■■:■■!]-. He »:is !i!'tiT«M!\!:! inv,-: -.. i[ vstii lilt riu.k and title uf 
Despot. Ciljbi.ii ijiveio ninrat; (u [lie error that 

■■ Ol.l Iljnrtoh 

clap. bi. 244. By the phrntch the ureal biatorim mnlo-. upo of, bo nllon-a 
ii- in lrn.-i.ii t ilmt lie liii.l [!-..[ [uli-. .i| ]i 11 niti>i t(iu iMtm-ii^ il ill cm lie 
betTtccn European l"f,iiialinn nrnl linlan cjnicii. ninl repubUconiam. 

* The act of i-nrlilLvii t. given in Muratoii, ScWji. Jkram. Italicttruta, lii. 32B, 
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:iui'. iv. The conduct of the conquerors, after the capture of 
g i. Constantinople, fixed an indelible stain on the name of 
the Franks throughout the East. They sacked the city 
with infamous barbarity ; and the contrast afforded by 
the conduct of the Christians, who now took Constan- 
tinople, and the Mohammedans, who a few years before 
had conquered Jerusalem, may be received as an 
explanation of the success of the Mohammedan arms in 
the East at this period. When Saladin entered Jeru- 
salem, tho Church of the Holy Sepulchre was respected, 
and the conquered Christians remained in possession of 
their property : no confiscations were made of the wealth 
of the non-combatants, nor were any driven into exile ; 
the women were not insulted, and the poor were not 
enslaved. But the Christians, who had taken tho cross 
to carry on war against the Infidel oppressors of their 
brethren — who had taken oaths of abstinence and 
chastity, and sworn to protect the innocent— plundered 
a Christian city without remorse, and treated its inhabi- 
tants in such a way that exile was the least evil its 
inhabitants had to suffer. The noblest church in Chris- 
tendom, tho cathedral of St Sophia, was stripped of all 
its rich ornaments, and then desecrated by the licentious 
orgies of the northern soldiers and their female com- 
panions. Nicctas recounts, with grief and indignation, 
that " one of these priestesses of Satan" seated herself on 
the Patriarchal throne, sang ribald songs through her 
nose, in imitation of Greek sacred music, and then danced 
before the high altar. It is unnecessary to detail the 
sufferings of the wretched Greeks. Villeliardoin, the 
Marshal of Romania, vouches for the extent of the 
disorder by saying that each soldier lodged himself in the 
house that pleased him best ; and that many who before 

iih,! il ;„ .|.[.iL.'il Ijv 1!h.:]h.ii nitli ku:iic nrti'rnj.t nl r-s [ilniint i- n:. /■'••■!•■ n Ins ■■! 
Matenaitj- -■"'■V A unc Hisl-iii-/ lie la lli,«\i,inl\«it Fniu ;'."';( limit Iff 

/VjrrVtf dr t' Unpin Ora, 9. 
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that day had lived in penury became suddenly wealthy, 
anil passed tlic remainder of their lives in luxury. 1 Pope 
Innocent III., as soon as he was informed of the dis- 
graceful proceedings of the Crusaders, considered it his 
duty to express his disapprobation of their conduct in 
the strongest terms, and lie has left us a fearful descrip- 
tion of their wickedness. 2 A few of the Catholic clergy 
endeavoured to moderate the fury which the bigoted 
jiixjudices of the papal church, had instilled into the 
minds of the soldiery ; but many priests eagerly joined in 
plundering relics from the altar, and made as little scruple 
in desecrating Greek churches and monasteries as the 
most licentious among the troops. 8 

After several days spent in the wildest license, the 
chiefs of the Crusade at last published a severe proclama- 
tion, recalling the army to the salutary restraints of 
military discipline. But many soldiers were put to death ; 
and a French knight was hung by order of tho Count of 
St Pol, with his shield round his neck, before the 
authority of the leaders could be fully restored. The 
offence, however, which was punished with death, was 
not cruelty to the Greeks, and abuse of the rights of 
conquest towards the defenceless ; it was the crime of 
defrauding their comrades, by embezzling part of the 
plunder, which excited the feelings of justice in a Chris- 
tian army. Thanks were at length solemnly rendered to 
God for the conquest of a city containing upwards 
of three hundred tluui.j;i:ul iulmliiiiuit.s, by an army of 
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chap. iv. twenty thousand soldiers of Christ ; and in the midst of 
their thanksgivings, the cry "God wills it" was the 
sincere exclamation of these pious brigands. 1 The 
treasures collected from the sack of the city were 
deposited in three of the principal churches. Sacred 
plate, golden images of saints, silver candelabra from 
the altars, bronze statues of heathen idols and heroes, 
precious works of Hellenic art, crowns, coronets, and 
vessels of gold, thrones, and dishes of gold and silver, 
ornaments of diamonds, pearls, and precious stones from 
the imperial treasury and the palaces of the nobles; 
precious metals and jewellery from the shops of the 
goldsmiths ; silks, velvets, and brocaded tissues from the 
warehouses of the merchants, were all heaped together 
with piles of coined money that had been yielded up to 
the exactions of personal robbery. 

The whole booty amounted to three hundred thousand 
marks of silver, besides ten thousand horses and mules. 
Baldwin, count of Flanders and emperor of Romania, 
declares that the wealth thus placed at the disposal of the 
victorious army was equal to the accumulated riches of 
all western Europe ; and no prince then living was more 
competent to make a just estimate. 2 This sum was 
divided into two equal parts. The Venetians then 
received fifty thousand marks out of the share of the 
Crusaders, in payment of the debt due to the republic ; 
and the one hundred thousand marks which remained as 
the crusading portion was divided in the following 
manner : Each foot-soldier received live marks of silver, 
each horseman and priest ten, and each knight twenty. 3 

1 Vaisbudok, 68. 
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This small difference between the shares of the knights a.h. 
and the private soldiers is a proof that the feudal militia 
of the time consisted of men occupying a higher social 
position than is generally attributed to this class. Noble 
or gentlo birth was almost an indispensable requisite in a 
soldier ; and when we reflect, moreover, that this required 
to be united to great physical strength, and long practice 
in the use of arms, in order to acquire the activity 
necessary to move with perfect case under the weight of 
heavy armour, it becomes evident that the power of 
recruiting armies was, at this time, restricted within such 
narrow limits as to make the difference between officers 
and privates rather one of rank than of class. 1 

Much difficulty was found in coming to a decision on 
the election of the emperor. Three persons occupied so 
prominent a position in the Crusade that only one of 
these three could ho appointed sovereign of the state 
the Crusaders were about to found ; but as the new 
empire was to possess a feudal organisation, that very 
circumstance excluded Henry Dandoio, the brave old 
Doge of Venice, and the ablest statesman and most 
sagacious leader in the expedition, from the throne. The 
choice, therefore, remained between Boniface, marquis of 
Montferrat, who had hitherto acted as commander-in- 
chief of the land forces, and Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
who sei'ved with the most numerous and best appointed 
body of knights and soldiers under his own private banner. 
The military talents and experience of the marquis of 
Montferrat, and the wealth, liberality, valour, and 
virtues of the count of Flanders, made the choice between 
them difficult. There can be no doubt that Dandoio 
would have been the ablest monarch, but Venice had no 
power to maintain him on the throne without the support 

1 In indent times it was tlic nunc X(-nc>[>tu>]i monlionK that tin- i.tTn.'n. 
ri . rjrily licuitili' |i;,y ..f ;'■ r nivl riiniinrm.li:;- ,ii l>.v.;;,- 

liuna oolj' four times as ninth ;l- *.bu su-ivatc- -L'J'"- ™- h 1* 1 to. 8, J. 
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of the Crusaders ; and the constitution of the Venetian 
republic rendered it impossible for the Doge to bccoiuo a 
feudal sovereign, even if the Crusaders would have sub- 
mitted to swear fealty to a merchant prince. The nature 
of the expedition, and the composition of tlie military 
furcc, rendered it necessary that the conquered territory 
sbould receive a feudal organisation, and it became con- 
sequently imperative to elect a feudal sovereign. 

The election took place on the 9th of May, and 
Baldwin of Flanders was declared emperor. The char- 
acter of Baldwin, his youth, power, chivalric accomplish- 
ments and civil virtues, made him the most popular 
prince among the Crusaders, and pointed him out to the 
electors as the person most likely to enjoy a long and 
prosperous reign. His piety and the purity of his persoual 
conduct commanded universal respect, both among the 
laity and the clergy, and obtained for him the admiration 
even of the Greeks. He was one of the few Crusaders 
who paid strict attention to a part of his vows ; and so 
rare was his virtue, and so necessary the influence of his 
example, that after he mounted the imperial throne he 
ordered it to bo repeated twice every week, by a public 
inwhimatioti. Ihat all tlio<e who hud been guilty of 
incontinent')- were prohibited from sleeping within the 
walls of his palace. 1 



—ESTABUSBMENT C 



The empire of Romania illustrates the history of feudal 
conquests in countries too far advanced in their social 
organisation to receive feudal ideas. The Greeks were 
far superior to the Franks in material civilisation ; and 
the various ranks were united together more closely, and 
by more numerous ties, under the Byzantine laws than 
under the feudal system. The Manual of Armenopoulos, 

' NicetM, 3U, 
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which presents us with a sketch of Byzantine jurisprudence a. u. 
in its last statu of degradation, oilers a picture of society 
far in advance of that which is depicted in the Assize of ~~ 
Romania, where we are presented with the feudal code of 
the East in its highest state of perfection. But though 
the Greeks were considerably in advance of the Franks 
in their knowledge of law, theology, literature, arts and 
manufactures, they were greatly inferior to them in military 
science and moral discipline. The Greeks were at this 
period destitute of a system of education that had the 
power of creating and enforcing self-respect in the indivi- 
dual, and attachment to the principles of order in society ; 
while the Franks, though horn in political anarchy, and 
nurtured in warlike strife, were trained in a family dis- 
cipline that nourished profound respect for a few fixed 
principles more valuable tiian learning and science, and 
prepared them to advance in a career of improvement as 
soon as circumstances modified their society into a fit 
scene of action for progressive amelioration. Yet, in 
spite of this, we find that the empire of Romania pre- 
sents Frank society in a state of rapid decline and 
demoralisation ; while the Greek empire, as soon as its 
capital was transferred to Asia, offers the aspect of steady 
improvement. The causes of this departure from the 
general progress of improvement among the Franks, and 
decline amoiiL' the Greek*, were entirely political, and they 
arc more closely connected with the administrative history 
of governments 'hnn the records of the nations. In order 
to trace their effects iu connection with the government 
of the empire of Romania, it is necessary to review the 
peculiarities of the feudal system as it was now intro- 
duced among the Greeks. 

The Byzantine empire was a despotism based on the 
administration of the law. The sovcreigu was botli the 
legislator and the judge, and was responsible only to 
heaven, to his own conscience, and to a rebellion of his 
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chap. iv. subjects. His people had no political rights in opposition 
8 2 - to his authority, except that of resolution. 

On the other hand, the empire of Romania was a free 
government based on the feudal compact of copartnery in 
conquest. The sovereign gave lands and protection to 
the vassal in return for feudal services, and both parties 
were bound to a faithful execution of their mutual obliga- 
tions. 1 The sovereign was the superior of men who had 
rights which they were entitled to defend even against the 
emperor himself; and they were equitable judges of his 
conduct, for they themselves occupied a position similar to 
his with regard to their own inferiors. The Greeks were 
governed by the bonds of power ; the Franks by the ties 
of duty. But it was impossible to transplant the feudal 
system into Greece exactly as it existed in western Europe, 
for it became immediately separated from all the associa- 
tions of auccstra! dignity, family influence, personal 
attachments, and traditional respect, which, by inter- 
weaving moral feelings with its warlike propensities, con- 
ferred upon it some peculiar merit. In the East, the 
obligations of hereditary gratitude and affection, the local 
ties that connected homage and protection with social 
relations and all the best feelings of humanity and reli- 
gion, were weakened, if not dissolved. In its native seats 
the feudal system was a system of moral and religious 
education, begun by the mother and tho priest, and com- 
pleted by practical discipline. Iu the livzaiiliiic empire 
it became little more than a tie of personal interest, and 
partook of that inherent selfishness which has been the 
curse of Greece from the time of its autonomous cities 

' " Xiiui ot.lit-atio fcudulia est rcciprocn, pracipno in fidolitato.''— Craic, Jm 
Fauht/; ii., di,«. 11, ji. -2K\. Tli.' Cmi [l.swVI, „nl„ <.Xii'i'">l ■•' <>"■ ■'!•""' 
I.]|,)», W iti'v|J) Itlis M'llH- i.f N.lltvul i.Uiplii.i! «l,t ,11:],;.-, id „i, th„ ini,ni* 

of tlio pcopk-. 
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until the present day, and which is the prominent feature chap. iv. 
of all Eastern political relations. S 2. 

The nature of the army that conquered Constantinople 
was not calculated to replace the relaxation of feudal ties 
by a closer union of its members, derived from personal 
interests, military subordination, or the administration of 
justice. As Crusadors, as Flemings, Venetians, French, 
Italians, and Germans, their tendency was towards 
separation ; and even the treaty by which they engaged to 
effect the conquest of the Byzantine empire only bound 
them to remain united until the end of March 1205. 
After that period, no Crusader who had not received a 
grant of lands in Romania owed any obedience to the 
emperor of Constantinople ; and thus the Frank domina- 
tion was left to subsist on such support as it could draw 
from feudal principles, from the spirit of adventure, 
and from the religious zeal of the Popes and the Latin 
church. 

In order to complete the feudal arrangements on which 
the strength of the empire was to repose, measures were 
immediately taken after the coronation of Baldwin, to 
carry into execution the act of partition as arranged by 
the joint consent of the Frank and Venetian commis- 
sioners. But their ignorance of geography, and the resis- 
tance offered by the Greeks in Asia Minor, and by the 
Vallachians and Albanians in Europe, threw innumerable 
difficulties in the way of the proposed distribution of fiefs. 

The quarter of the empire that formed the portion of 
Baldwin consisted of the city of Constantinople, with the 
country in its immediate vicinity as far as Bizya and 
Tzouroulos in Europe, and Nicomedia in Asia. The 
Venetians, however, were put in possession of a quar- 
ter for themselves in the capital, within the gates of 
which they governed by their own magistrates and laws, 
liviog apart as if in a separate city. Beyond the terri- 
tory around Constantinople, Baldwin possessed districts 
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v. extending as far as tlio Strymon in Europe, and the San- 
garius in Asia ; but his possessions wore in tern mi lled 
with those of the Venetians and the vassals of the empire. 
Prokonncsos, Lesbos, Chios, Lemnos, Skyros, and several 
smaller islands, also feli to liis share. 

Uonifncc, marquis of Montferrat, in the first instance 
received a feudatory kingdom in the Asiatic provinces ; 
but, in order to be nearer support from bis hereditary 
principality in Italy, bis share was transferred to the 
province of Macedonia, and he received Thessalonica as 
his capital, with the title of King of Salouiki. At the same 
time, taking advantage of a promise which he had received 
from Alexius IV. to confer on him the island of Crete as 
a reward for special services rendered while commander- 
in-chief of the Crusaders, he assumed that be had thus 
obtained a legal title to that island before flic signature of 
the treaty of partition, and he now enlarged bis con- 
tinental dominions by exchanging his title to Crete 
with the Venetians, for their title to several portions of 
Tbessaly, besides receiving from them the sum of one 
thousand marks of silver. 1 

The Venetian republic obtained three-eighths of the 
empire. Adriauople, and many inland towns, formed 
part of the territory assigned to the republic ; but the 
Venetian senate never made any attempt to take posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of its share. We have 
seen that the territory in Tbcssaly was ceded to Boniface, 
in e.\ijhangc for Crete. Other portions were occupied by 
private adventurers before Venice had time to take 
possession of them ; and many islands and maritime 
cities were conceded by the senate to private citizens, as 
fiefs of the republic, on condition that those to whom they 
were granted should conquer them at their own expense. 

1 Mumtori, Sr. Tf.r. hiil. Chnm. : Ami. Datiiluio, f'Wi'mo Curntlio Crrla 
Sacra .- an, I ISiicli,,,], AW., rehu el M-Xiikiu.r, ] I), giro tlio tt\t (.f lU- trial v 
boUton IS-iuifiiL'i ari'l tlio YouutLau--. It is JiU'.l August, VIM. 
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The remainder of the empire was parcelled out among a- i>. 
a certain number of great vassals, many of whom never ion- 
conquered the fiefs assigned to them ; while some new 
adventurers, who arrived after the partition was arranged, 
succeeded in possessing themselves of larger shares of the 
spoil than most of the original conquerors. The most 
important of the Frank possessions iu Greece was the 
principality of Achaia, which, though conferred on 
William of Champlitte, soon passed into the hands of the 
younger Geffrey Villehardoin, who had not heen present 
at the siege of Constantinople. 1 



The reign of Baldwin was short and troubled. Though 
no braver knight, nor more loyal gentleman, ever occupied 
a throne, he was deficient in the prudence necessary to 
command success, either as a statesman or a general, and 
ho even wanted the moderation required to secure tran- 
quillity among his great vassals. In his first expedition 
to extend his territory and establish his immediate vn.--als 
in their fiefs, he involved himself in disputes with Boniface 
the king- marquis. The emperor announced his intention 
of visiting Thessalonica, in order to establish the imperial 
suzerainty, and confer the investiture of the kingdom of 
Saloniki on Boniface, whose oath of fealty he was 
naturally extremely anxious to receive as soon as possible. 
The king-marquis opposed this arrangement, as tending 
to exhaust the resources of his new dominions, by burden- 
ing them with the maintenance of Baldwin's army ; but 
his real objection was that he had all along hoped to 
render his kingdom independent of the empire, and he 
wished to evade taking the oath. The mutual antipathy 

1 Among th«c n-lio nrrivnl ;i1"ht tin- l o i i ■ 1 1 > t-:- c wtrc Stephen du Fertile. 

iiiiiImI . 1 -. : k .if n,i];L.!|.l|. [,;..., iU.il Tiiirrrv il,: T.-llvnlu:!!;!-. r.[i]"..:ul.;. ] j;tv;:t 
coiiHtflUo of Romania. Both UDro killed M the battle of Adriauoplo. 
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of the Flemings and the Lombards led them to espouse 
the quarrel of their princes with warmth. Baldwin 
marched with his army to Thessalonica ; Boniface led his 
troops to Adrianople, and besieged the governor placed 
there by trie emperor Baldwin. A civil war threatened 
to destroy the Frank empire of Itomania before the 
Crusaders had effected the conquest of Greece ; but the 
doge of Venice and the count of Blois succeeded, by 

tli- ir ICid TC<?(jUi'Ii. Ill f'-i#l«l'li;lnn^ |«'iu*e. uiid |«.T"ln>1il>^' 

Baldwin to agree to a convention, by which all disputes 
were arranged. Boniface did homage to the emperor for 
the kingdom of Saloniki, consisting of all the country 
from the valley of the Strymon to the southern frontier 
of Thcssaly ; and he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the army of the Crusaders destined to march against 
Greece, in order to lake possession of the fiefs appropriated 
to those who had been assigned their shares of the con- 
quest in that part of the empire by the act of partition. 1 

Next year (1205) one army, under the count of 
Blois and Henry of Flanders, the emperor's brother, 
attacked the Greeks in Asia ; while another, under the 
king of Saloniki, invaded Greece. As soon as the 
Frank forces were thus dispersed, and engaged in distant 
operations, the Greeks of Adrianople rose in revolt, 
expelled the Frank garrison, and obtained assistance 
from Joannes, king of Bulgaria and Vallachia, who was 
deeply offended with the emperor Baldwin for having 
rejected his offers of alliauce. Joannes had recently 
received the royal unction from a cardinal legate, deputed 
for the purpose by Pope Innocent III.; and he conceived 
that, in virtue of this dignity as a Latin monarch, he 
was entitled to share with the Franks in dividing the 
Greek empire. 

The emperor Baldwin, the old doge of Venice, and 
the count of Blois, no sooner heard of the revolt of 

1 Vilkbutduin, 113, comprii'L'.l uiiii lferu-i Ji Valuaduiijics, Kil.r.li'.. IIncIioii. 
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Adrianople, than they hastened with all the troops they a. u. 
could collect to besiege the city. The king of Bulgaria ™s- 
Boon arrived to relieve it, at the head of a powerful army. 
Baldwin rashly risked a battle with his small force, and 
the greater part of his army was cut to pieces. The 
count of Blois and a host of knights perished on the 
field ; the emperor was taken prisoner, and murdered by 
his conqueror during the first year of his captivity, though 
in the west of Europe his death was long doubted. The 
doge Dandolo, and the historian Villehardoin, marshal of 
the empire, were the only men of rank and military 
experience who survived in the camp. They hastily 
rallied the remains of the army, and by abandoning 
everything but the arms in their hands, succeeded, with 
great difficulty, in conducting the surviving soldiers safe 
to llhedestos. 




Henry of Flanders immediately took upon himself the 
direction of the administration, acting as regent until he 
was assured of his brother's death, when he assumed the 
title of emperor. But though certain tidings arrived at 
Constantinople of Baldwin's death, various romantic tales 
were long current that seemed to throw a doubt over his 
ultimate fate. On the 20th August 12U6, Henry was 
crowned ; and, during his whole reign, he devoted all his 
energy and talent to the difficult task of endeavouring to 
give a political as well as military organisation to the 
heterogeneous elements of his ompirc. The cruel ravages 
of the Bulgarian troops — who, after the battle of Adria- 
noplc, were allowed by Joannes to plunder the whole 
country, from Serres to Athyras — taught the Greeks to 
regret the more regular and moderate exactions of the 
Franks, and many voluntarily made their submission to 
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chap. iv. Henry, who treated all his subjects with mildness. Ho 
3 *■ possessed more military as well as civil capacity than his 
unfortunate brother, and carried on war successfully 
against the king of the Bulgarians, in Europe, and against 
Theodoric Laskaris, the Greek emperor of Nicsca, in 
Asia. 

The internal organisation of the Frank empire pre- 
sented a series of obstacles to the introduction of order 
and regular government, that no genius could have 
removed in less than a generation. Henry effected 
wonders in his short reign ; but all bo did proved 
nugatory, from the incapacity of bis successors. His 
great success was in part duo to the popularity iie 
acquired by his mild and conciliatory conduct, perhaps 
quite as much as to his political sagacity and brilliant 
courage. The situation of his empire was every way 
anomalous. Its foundation by Crusaders acting under 
papal authority, and serving avowedly as a means of 
carrying on holy wars, conferred on Innocent III. a just 
pretext for interfering iu its internal affairs. The 
emperor and barons also, standing constantly in need of 
new recruits in order to maintain and extend their con- 
quests, could not fail to feel the necessity of conciliating 
the pontiff, by whose influence these recruits could bo 
most easily obtained. Though the conquest of the 
Byzantine empire had been made in express violation of 
the commands of Innocent III., that Pope showed a 
determination to profit by the crime as soon as it was 
perpetrated, and displayed a willingness to promote the 
views of tho Crusaders, on condition that the affairs of 
the church should be settled in a manner satisfactory to 
the papal see. 1 There were, nevertheless, so many dis- 

coun^ofFkndcr*, Blois, and St Pol, in Hurler's '/llitaiir llupl^Iwrtw^l'lT, 
i. Frond I li-jnsllllioli. Till} orjrii n] h in [In: g >■ , Jt I ,.. 11 of liilsi.vmt's l.Ttolv 

[>-;t 111 \ :-:<i ull-.'lii.li u:' liiviMin. IN.. ■, : . , ;S, ] !..;< : S LV .Vil: 

InHM. III., cop. BS, in tlie edition of liajmo. 
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cordant interests and class rivalities at work in the ecclcsi- chap. iy. 
astical condition of the new empire, that it required all 5 *■ 
the talents of Innocent III., the greatest of the Popes, 
and all the moderation and firmness of Henry of Flanders, 
the most conciliatory of emperors, to avoid open quarrels 
between the church and state. The Pope was determined 
to maintain the same control over the church in the East 
which he had laid claim to in the West. Without this 
authority, the union of the Greek and Latin churches had 
little signification at the papal court, where the union 
could only be regarded as consummated when the patri- 
arch of Constantinople was reduced to the couditiou of a 
suffragan of the bishop of Rome. The habits of thought 
of the Greeks, the nature of the civil administration of 
the empire, and the power over ecclesiastical affairs which 
the emperor of Romania had inherited from his Byzan- 
tine predecessors, all opposed the papal pretensions. 
Even the Latin clergy were not united in a disposition 
to submit implicitly to the papal authority. The Vene- 
tian republic was still less so, for it directly attacked 
some of the prerogatives arrogated by the Popes, and 
alarmed by the terms of its opposition even the fearless 
Innocent. It secured the election of a Venetian as 
patriarch of Constantinople; and though the Pope annulled 
the election as illegal, still, iu order to avoid a direct colli- 
sion with the Venetians, who would probably not have 
allowed a patriarch selected by Innocent to put his foot 
in Constantinople, he appointed Thomas Morosini, who 
had already been elected to the dignity, to be the lawful 
patriarch by papal authority. The Venetians were 
indifferent by what subterfuges Innocent thought fit to 

It is always dangerous for a sovereign whose power 
rests directly on public opinion, to swerve from the cause 
of truth and justice. The spirit of temporisation dis- 
played by Innocent with regard to the Crusaders, from 
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cHip. iv. the time they abandoned the real object for which they 
t*- had assumed the cross, weakened his moral influence 
and now diminished his power. When he disapproved 
of the attack on Constantinople, and reprobated the 
array of a Christian army, with the cross shining on the 
breast of every soldier, against the largest city of Chris- 
tendom, it was expected by the Crusadcis that he would 
overlook their offence with the same facility with which 
he had pardoned the storming of Zara. Their antici- 
pations were not false, for the Pope readily accepted 
their success as a proof that the will of Heaven had 
sanctified their act of injustice, and the Holy Father 
recommended the conquerors to retain possession of a 
country which Goil had delivered into their hands. 1 He 
confirmed the relief from the excommunication under 
which he had himself placed the army, though it had 
taken place by his legate without his express order ; and 
he thus gave a warrant even for churchmen to tamper 
with the papal authority in political matters. 2 Innocent 
likewise tolerated the legate's absolution of the Crusaders 
from their vow to visit the Holy Land, on condition that 
they served an additional year against the Greeks ; and 
lie wrote to tho archbishops of France, to recommend 
them to recruit tho ranks, both of the clergy and tho 
troops in the Latin empire, by promises of riches, and of 
absolution for their sins to the emigrants. 3 These con- 
cessions of justice to policy, and tho open deferenco 
shown by the head of the church to worldly success, were 
not unobserved by the conquerors. Tho Venetians viewed 
them as the time-serving policy of priestly ambition, 
while the more superstitious Franks received them as a 
guarantee that all their crimes were pardoned by heaven, 
on account of their zeal against the Greek heretics. 

1 Gain Innorrnii! lit, c. !>8, iilit Bnliirs. 

■ fV.' E .|iin, V. i- i , ],. J( il, ■ J 1 1 7 . fi-.irn t! i.i-.t, i.. '.'i. 

' Ibid., lib. viii. op. 68, 71. Hnrter, ii. 40. 
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Under the guidance of such principles, the disorders a.d. 
in the church soon became intolerable. The Venetians law. 
endeavoured to bind tbe Patriarch to appoint only Vene- 
tian priests to tbe vacant sees ; the Frank clergy refused 
to receive the Venetian patriarch as their superior ; and 
Morosini, on his arrival at Constantinople, commenced his 
functions by excommunicating half the clergy of the 
empire.' Many priests, after receiving grants of fiefs, 
compelled tbe Greeks on these estates to purchase tbe 
rent or service due from the laud, and, when they had 
collected the money, they abandoned tbe fief and returned 
to their native country with these dishonest gains.' To 
these difficulties with the Pope, the Crusaders, tbe Vene- 
tians, and the Frank clergy, were added tbe embarrass- 
ments that arose in regulating the relations between the 
Latin clergy and the priests of the Greek church, who 
had united with the papal church, as well as the rela- 
tions between tbe papal church and those Greeks who 
still deuicd the Pope's supremacy, and adhered to their 
national usages and to the doctrines of tbe orthodox church. 

At length, in order to settle the ecclesiastical affairs of 
tbe empire, a convention wag signed between the papal 
legate and the Latin patriarch on the one hand, and the 
emperor Henry and the barons, knights, and commons of 
the Crusaders on the other — for the Venetians took no 
part in the act— in the month of March 1 20ti. 3 By this 
arrangement, a fifteenth of all the conquered lands and 
possessions was to be ceded to the Latin church, except- 
ing, however, the property within the walls of Constanti- 
nople, and the town-dues of that city. All the Greek 
monasteries were to be surrendered to tbe papal power 
without being regarded as included in the fifteenth. 
Tithes were to be paid by the Catholics on all their 

■ Gala rmumiHIII^e. 100. 

* ij./ii. mKi ///..].!.. xiii. cp. 2i,ti.ni. ii. -lil. tilit. Ii.<n;,: 

' tkrlii /nunc, k. H>1. Iliiqulny. l.li. ii. ep.142. 
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chap. iv. revenues, whether derived from the fruits of the earth, 
5 *■ cattle, bees, or wool ; and if the Greeks could be induced 
to pay titbes to the Latin clergy, the civil power was to 
offer no resistance. The clergy, the religious orders, and 
all monks and nuns, whether Latins or Greeks, the house- 
holds of ecclesiastics, the churches, church property, and 
monasteries, with all their tenants, and all persons who 
might seek refuge in the sanctuaries, wore to be exempted 
from the civil jurisdiction, as in France ; reserving, how- 
ever, in such cases, the authority of the papal see, and of 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, and the honour of the 
emperor and the empire. Thus a nation of ecclesiastics, 
living under their own peculiar laws and usages, and 
amenable neither to the imperial legislation nor to feudal 
organisation, was established in the heart of the empire of 
Romania. The Venetians, who were not included in this 
convention, obstinately refused to pay tithes to the church ; 
nor did Innocent venture to proceed with vigour either 
against them or against the refractory Greeks, from tho 
dread of causing a close alliance between the two. 

Tho civil affairs of the empire wore in as great confu- 
sion as the ecclesiastical, and presented even greater 
difficulties in the way of their ultimate arrangement. 
The nature of the conquest divided the inhabitants into 
two distinct classes of Greeks and Latins, whose separa- 
tion was rendered permanent by the feudal system, as 
well as by national divergences of manners and religious 
opinions. The Franks formed a small dominant class of 
foreign warriors, many of whom were constantly return- 
ing to tho lands of their birth, where they held ancestral 
estates and honours, while many died without leaving 
posterity. Their numbers consequently required to be 
perpetually recruited by new bodies of immigrants. 
From the hour of the conquest, too, the conquerors began 
to diminish in number, oven from the operation of that 
law of population which devotes all privileged classes to 
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a gradual decay. The Greeks, on the other hand, ciur. iv. 
composed a numerous, wealthy, and organised society, 8 *- 
dwelling in their native seats, perpetuating their numbers 
by the natural social amalgamation of classes, and increas- 
ing their strength by being compelled to abandon their 
previous habits of luxury and idleness, and turn their 
attention to imitating the warlike manners of their new 
masters. Other causes of discord existed, equally 
irremediable except by tlie slow progress of time, yet 
which called for immediate palliatives. The Crusaders 
and the Venetians had each their own political views 
and interests ; while the Crusaders were incapable of 
complete union or harmonious action, from the variety of 
nations that brought their respective antipathies to the 
common stock. The Flemish, Italian, French, and 
German nobility had all their private grounds of 
alliance and ofFeuce. The position of the Greek landed 
proprietors, who were willing to become vassals of the 
empire, and to join the Latin church, and of the Greek 
citizens, cultivators, artisans, and labourers who adhered 
to their national church and usages, all required to be 
regulated by positive laws. The relations between the 
emperor of Romania, the king of Saloniki, the great 
feudatories and the lesser barons, though sufficiently 
defined by the feudal system, required to be strictly 
determined by express enactment ; for the moral force of 
feudality, which prevented the progress of anarchy iu 
western Europe, was wanting in the Eastern Empire. It 
was necessary, therefore, to frame a list of all the fiefs iu 
the empire, like the Doomsday Book of England ; and a 
code of feudal usages, like the Assize that had been 
framed for the kingdom of Jerusalem. 1 

1 Tin' liiatorv iiftliL' As.'i/u [■!' Jim ;,a].i, nu-L :m i:\niaiunti. .11 uf tlic pc-rioil 

.,f a-i inn,,,],, ,.:„,,„ :„m il. i- cm] i f -.j.i.t, nill !>o f >a:n: in lijl' [in l.n.v In 

Ell" ln-.jilin. .in -■ ],:u.Ti i.'f iJir -i 'I' .1, I iv il 1 1 1:1 l!i:ii!;ii.,[ ; b-l[ iE 

um-I l,ii ub-m-vtil U:at In- alE:il>n'.c- a I: ji.e hi IiL tarkvii imiwrtnaco lo the 
CI. i ■„,'<>> ■'!<!•!. injur*! .if tl<- Mi,:c: In wliiuli a La, iid claim. 
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chap. iv. The Venetians, who possessed a large share of the 
§ *■ empire, could not be subjected to the strict feudal regime 
of the Crusaders, norto the precise rules of the Byzantine 
civil law. Yet, though living beyond the control of 
feudal usages, they arrogated to themselves the privileges 
of the dominant classes even while acting in professional 
rivality with the conquered. Other trading communities 
from every country, both of the East and the West, had 
companies of merchants established at Constantinople ; 
and, whether they were Pisans, Catalans, Genoese, 
Flemings, Germans, Syrians, or Armenians, they all 
claimed to regulate the administration of justice among 
themselves, according to their respective laws and usages. 

The subject Greeks had their own code, and their own 
judicial establishments organised with a degree of com- 
pleteness that must have impressed the more enlightened 
members of the Crusading army with astonishment and 
admiration. The conquerors immediately felt the neces- 
sity of respecting the superior civilisation of the conquered. 
The laws of Justinian, as modified in the Greek com- 
pilation, called the Basilika, remained in full force, and 
entailed on the Crusaders the necessity of leaving the 
administration of justice and of the municipal affairs, with 
a considerable portion of the fiscal business of government, 
in the hands of the Greeks, on nearly the same footing as 
they had been under the last Byzantine emperors. The 
citizens preserved some local privileges ; they elected 
magistrates to perform some few duties, they took part 
in framing the regulations and local bye-laws under which 
they lived, and to a certain extent they controlled the 
administration of the municipal revenues and communal 
property. In short, the Frank emperors of Romania, as 
far as the majority of their Greek subjects were concerned, 
occupied the position and exercised the authority of the 
Byzantine emperors they had displaced. 1 

1 Tin- nnrcmi limn uvoii lultnidinl Ctv.'k- intti liis Hirvicr, vtiitli Baldwin 
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The marriage of the emperor Henry with the daughter ciur. iv. 
of Boniface, king of Salouiki, preserved union between I *• 
these two sovereigns. But after Boniface was unfortunately 
killed in the war with the Bulgarians, discussions arose 
between the emperor and the guardians of the kingdom. 
Demetrius, the son of Boniface by hia second marriage 
with the dowager-empress Margaret, widow of Isaac II., 
succeeded to the crown of Saloniki by his father's will. 1 
The empress Margaret acted as regent for her sou, who 
was only two years old ; but count Biandrate, a Lombard 
noble connected with the family of Montferrat, was 
elected by the nobles and the army as bailly and guardian, 
to carry on the feudal admin is tratiou and lead the vassals 
of the crown. 2 The policy of the bailly was directed to 
strengthening as far as possible the connection of the 
kingdom of Saloniki with Italy, and with the marquisate 
of Montferrat, and to dissolving the feudal ties that bound 
it to the empire of Romania. He was accused by the 
Flemings of endeavouring to transfer the crown of tho 
young Demetrius to the head of the marquis William, his 
elder brother ; but it does not appear that his plan really 
extended beyond effecting a close onion between tho 
power and dominions of the two brothers, and garrisoning 
all the fortresses of the kingdom of Saloniki with Lombard 
troops, whom he was compelled to recruit in Italy in 
great numbers. 

The conduct of count Biandrate rendered it necessary 
for the emperor Henry to subdue the spirit of indepen- 
dence which manifested itself among the Lombards 
without loss of time, or the empire of Romania would 
have been soon dissolved. Tho count was accordingly 

an.i Bonilieo had not allowed. Enhromiiw, v. 7336, and 7411 Ilmnaa, who 
mai-rii-il Agiirs of Fiwe, sinter «f Louis VII., and wL.luw of tho tyrant 
Aii.ln.rii.-u-. M en:- t.> ': ■■.•.■II tilt r.Tjlv '^rCL'k ivli.i Hi iil ai]Y ..mil urei I 

during the reign of Baldwin.— Nicetaa, 332. 

1 Tho empress Margarot waa tho daughter of Boln II!., ting of Hungary. 

1 Count Uinndvato is tailed Biaa dim by the old Frcneh writers. 
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chap. iv. summoned to do homage at the imperial court for the 
S *■ young king, and to deliver up the fortresses of the king- 
dom, to be guarded by the Suzerain according to the 
obligations of the feudal law ; and the emperor marched 
with a body of troops towards Thessalonica, to hold a 
court for receiving the oath of fealty. But Biandrate 
replied to the summons, that the kingdom of Saloniki 
had been conquered by the arms of the Lombards ; and 
he boldly refused to allow the emperor to enter Thes- 
salonica, except on the condition of recognising the claim 
of the king of Saloniki to the immediate superiority over 
the country actually conquered by the Crusader3, as welt 
as all the unconquered territory south of Thessalonica 
and Dyrracliium, including the great fiefs of Boudonitza, 
Salona, Thebes, Athens, Ncgrepout, and Achaia.' 

Henry now found himself sorely embarrassed ; for, 
not contcjiiplui inii any serious opposition, he had quitted 
Constantinople with few troops, and was encamped in 
the open country of Chalkidikc, where the winter sud- 
denly set in with intense severity. AJ1 his councillors 
advised htm to consent to any terms that might be 
offered, in order to save the lives of his followers, by 
gaining immediate shelter within the walls of Tlicssalonica. 
The clergy who attended the expedition promised to 



ii.n:.',i ,.,:!,,, 1,1 i ii, ,,],■!;, ],,. ii ii ji,.i,i: \ ,i, ■ ,■■.„ . :i., M . (-.in i,c ii. , 

question that lie did bo in direct vi,,:mi,,n ,,f tin- eon--;itiition of tho feudal 

I'll,;-! TV .if l:.|]LHLIii.L. I'.vd Ir.L^i.'l. Ll [ . II.ilI Llic kii.- .1 S.l:i,:i;k: trans- 

ferred the Huicmintv over ill the arm! liids in liimr to the prince of Achaia. 
Tllin is a lllilllif-.-st error, and 111.' :.LJth.,rit;- ,,f (hiT (','■ , frit .,/ ,l„ CwpieU ill 
of no value. The test of the t.e.irv ui.rieinded In- tin' Crusaders before tho 
conquest of UoiiHtasitiisiiiili!, ll.e ::i-<-.u:Ltio!ii ivitli count liiaudrate, and tlio 
proceeding at tit" ].li oiiilk'm1 nf Haieriila, :\\\ prove i'. to be a mere fable, 
invented id later times to flatter tho house of Anjon of Naples, to which tlio 
Lombard pretensions at this pcried pave a colouring. It is easy to rofuto tho 
ohrjuiele in detail. The |:i-^.'-e of the Ciri-ek i.-m. :■<), v. is vt.nii.m- i:i 
tlio older Frv n el I tcit, ]). S7, ilnniiili lln- «i:ue lliiny luvurs, p. 103, Bot tho 
Chronicle is full of t lie LTi'::-e-[ lilmiders. It in indeed absurd to suppose that 
Itavan daile Carccre, w-- \ fi'udaton .,f Ni i:i .■|,i.nL, hvliu ^iid a tribute to the 
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cn*p. iv. of Athens, had been deprived of Thebes. The parliament 
5 *■ of Ravenika was consequently viewed with favour by the 
barons of the south, who were not Lombards, and who 
naturally preferred to remain direct feudatories of the 
emperor of Romania, in his distant capital at Constanti- 
nople, to being converted into subordinate vassals of a 
neighbouring Italian king. On this occasion the con- 
stable and marshal of the kingdom of Saloniki, the barons 
of Boudonitza, Ncgrepont, Athens, and Naxos, the bailiy 
of Achaia, and other tenants-in-chief of the empire in 
Greece, whose names and possessions have not been 
preserved, made their appearance at the court of Henry, 
and fulfilled their feudal obligations. Everything was 
done by Henry that lay iti his power, in order to attach 
the great vassals to the imperial crown. Thebes was 
restored to Otlio dc la Roche, who received the investiture 
both of it and Athens ; Mark Sanudo was invested with 
his conquest of Naxos, and other islands, under the title 
of Duke of the Archipelago; and Geffrey Villchardoiu 
the younger, bailiy of Achaia, in the absence of his 
prince, William de Champlittc, was appointed seneschal 
of Romania, that he might become a great feudatory in 
virtue of his office. 

A determined effort was also made to restrain the 
ecclesiastical power. This became necessary, from the 
facility with which the Crusaders, who were on the point 
of returning home, lavished their possessions on the 
church. To such an extent was this liberality carried, 
that there seemed to be some danger of the ecclesiastics 
acquiring possession of the greater part of the fiefs 
throughout the empire, in which case the country would 
have been left without military defenders. Henry and 
the great barons now ratified an edict which bad been 
already published, prohibiting all grants of land to the 
church or to monasteries, either by donation or testament ; 
leaving sinners to purchase their peace with heaven, 
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through the agency of the priesthood, out of the proceeds 
of their movable property alone. This regulation, as 
might be expected, was violently opposed by a Pope so 
ambitious as Innocent III., who immediately declared it 
null and void. Hut necessity compelled the emperor and 
the barons to adhere to their decision ; and they enforced 
the edict, in spite of the Pope's dissatisfaction and 
threats. 1 Tiie ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom of 
Saloniki, and of the great fiefs in Greece, as far as the 
isthmus of Corinth, and the relations whieh the possessions 
of the church w ere to hold, with reference to those of the 
feudal lords, were also regulated by a convention with 
the patriarch Morosini, and the metropolitans of Larissa, 
Ncopatras, and Athens. By this convention the signors 
engaged to put the church in possession of all its lands, 
and to acknowledge and support the rights of the Latin 
clergy and their dependants. This convention, being 
extremely favourable to the views of the papal sec, was 
ratified with much pleasure by Innocent III. 1 

Count Biandrate and the Lombard army continued 
nevertheless to resist the emperor and the parliament, 
and determined to defend their possessions with the 
sword. Henry, therefore, found himself compelled to 
take the field against them, in order to establish the 
imperial power in Greece on a proper feudal basis. He 
met with no resistance until he arrived at Thebes, in 
which count Biandrate had assembled the best portion 
of the Lombard troops. The army of Henry was repulsed 
in an attempt to take the place by assault ; and it was 
not without great difficulty, and more by negotiation 
than force, that the imperial army at last entered Thebes. 
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r. The emperor immediately restored it to Otho de la 
Roche, its rightful signor. Henry then visited the city 
of Negrepont, where the signor of the island, Kavan 
dalle Carcerc, induced Biaudrate to make his peace with 
Henry ; and the Lombard count soon after retired to Italy, 
leaving the empress-queen Margaret regent for tier son, 
under the usual restrictions in favour of the suzerain's 
rights over the fortresses of his vassal while a minor. 

A treaty was also concluded ahout this time between 
Henry and Michael, the Greek sovereign of Epirus, 
Great Vallacliia, Acarmmia, and Etolia, who consented 
to do homage for his possessions to avoid war. The 
Greek naturally attached little importance to a ceremony 
which he regarded only as a public acknowledgment of 
the superior power of the Latin emperor. 1 

The remainder of Henry's reign was a scene of constant 
activity. At one time, he was engaged in defending the 
empire against foreign enemies ; at another, he was 
forced to protect his Greek subjects against the tyranny 
of Pelagius, the papal legate, who made an attempt to 
compel all the orthodox Greeks to join the Latin rite, 
and by his own authority shut up the Greek churches 
and monasteries, and imprisoned the most active among 
the Greek clergy. A rebellion was on the point of 
breaking out, when the emperor ordered all the priests 
to be released, and the churches and monasteries to be 
reopened.' The emperor Hen,, died, nnivemllj re- 
gretted, in the year 1216. 
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EXTINCTION Of THE EMPIRE OF HOMANIA. HIWSI9. 

The eastern empire of Romania, like the western or 
Germanic Holy Roman empire, was considered elective ; 
but feudal prejudices, and the feudal organisation of tlie 
thirteenth century, stamped its government with an here- 
ditary form, and the law of succession adopted in practice 
was that established for the great fiefs in France. Yoland, 
sister of the emperors Baldwin and Henry, was the person 
having a prior claim to the heritage ; but as her sex 
excluded her from the imperial crown, her husband, Peter 
of Courtenay, was elected emperor by the barons of 
Romania. Peter was detained in France for some time, 
collecting a military force strong enough to enable him to 
visit his new empire with becoming dignity. When his 
army was assembled he visited Rome, where ho received 
the imperial crown from the hands of Pope Honorius III. 
He landed in Epirus, to the south of DyiTachium, with 
the intention of marching through the territories of Theo- 
dore, despot of Epirus, who had succeeded Michael as 
sovereign of that country ; but ho had entered into no 
arrangements with Theodore, hoping to force his way 
through the mountains by the Via Egnatia without diffi- 
culty. He was attacked on his march by the troops of 
Theodore ; his army was routed, and he perished in the 
prisons of the despot of Epirus. 

The empress Yoland reached Constantinople by sea ; 
and as soon as she heaTd of her husband's captivity and 
death, undertook the Tegency in the absence of her eldest 
son, Philip count of Namur, who was regarded as heir to 
the imperial crown. Yoland died in 1219 ; but before 
her death, she secured the tranquillity of the empire by 
renewing the treaty of peace with the Greek emperor at 
Nictea, Theodore Laskaris. 

Philip of Namur refused to quit his Belgian county for 
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chap. iv. the dignity of the emperor of Romania, and his younger 
8 5. brother, Robert, w as elected emperor in his stead. Coiion 
of Betiiuue, who had been the principal councillor of the 
emperor Henry, and had acted aa regent in the period 
that elapsed between the death of Yoland and the arrival 
of Robert, unfortunately for the empire died shortly after 
the coronation of Robert. 

The race of warriors who had founded the empire was 
now nearly extinct, and most of their successors possessed 
neither the military talents nor the warlike disposition of 
their fathers. The Crusaders had been soldiers by choice, 
and great barons by accident. They were men who felt 
the physical necessity of active exertion ; their successors 
were only soldiers from necessity, and because their posi- 
tion compelled them to appear in arms to defend their 
sovereign's throne and their own fiefs. The training they 
received may have fitted them for the titt-yard, but it did 
not furnish them with the military qualifications required 
for a campaign. There was also another difference still 
more injurious to their position. Their fathers had com- 
manded enthusiastic and experienced soldiers ; the sons 
were compelled to lead inexperienced vassals or hired 
mercenaries. Many of the new barons, too, were younger 
sons, who possessed no revenues except what they drew 
from their Eastern fiefs, and consequently no nursery to 
supply them with the hardy followers who had supported 
the power of their fathers. Unfortunately for the Latin 
power, only the weaker-minded portion of the western 
nobility considered Greece a country in which glory and 
wealth could he gained ; the young barous of Romania, 
consequently, were generally persons who thought more 
of enjoying their position than of improving it for the 
advantage of their posterity. The wealth, both of the 
emperor Robert and his barons, was consumed in 
idle pomp, and in what was called upholding the dignity 
of the imperial court, instead of bejng devoted to the 
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administrative and military necessities of their respective 
positions. T!ic number of experienced soldiers daily 
decreased in the Frank empire, while the Greeks, observ- 
ing the change, pressed forward with augmented energy. 
The Frank army was defeated by the emperor John III. 
Vatatzea, at the battle of Pemaneon, in the year 1224, 
and shortly after Adrianoplo was captured by Theodore, 
the despot of E pirns. From these wounds the empire of 
Romania never recovered. 

The emperor Robert possessed neither the valour 
required to defend his dominions, nor the prudence neces- 
sary to regulate his own conduct. A fearful tragedy, 
enacted in the imperial palace with the greatest publicity, 
revealed to the whole world his weakness, and called the 
attention of all to his vices. The daughter of the knight 
of Neuville, one of the veteran Crusaders, recently dead, 
was betrothed to a Burgundian knight, when the young 
emperor fell in love witii the fair face of the lady. His 
suit, aided by the favour of the mother, won her heart, 
and he persuaded mother and daughter to take up their 
residence in the palace. The rejected Burgundian, as 
soon as he saw his betrothed bride established as the 
emperor's mistress, vowed to obtain a deep revenge. The 
unheard-of boldness and daring of his project secured it 
the most complete success in all its horrible details. He 
assembled his relatives, friends, and followers ; and, with 
this small band of adherents in complete armour, walked 
into the palace, where no suspicion of any outrage was 
entertained. Guided by a friendly assistant, he forced 
his way into the women's apartments, where the young 
lady's mother was seized, carried off by his friends, and 
drowned in the Bosphorus. The daughter was at the 
same time mutilated by her rejected lover, who cut off 
her nose and lips, and then left her in this frightful con- 
dition filling the palace with her moans, to receive such 
consolation as her imperial lover could bring. The spirit 
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chap. iv. of the age excused tbia inhuman vengeance of the Bur- 
S5. gundian knight; but it would equally have excused 
Robert, had he seined him immediately, and ordered him 
to be hung in his armour before the palace gates, with his 
shield round his neck. The emperor was so weak and 
contemptible that be was unable to punish this barbarous 
outrage and personal insult even by legal forms. lie felt 
the insult, however, which he could not avenge, so deeply, 
that shame drore him from Constantinople to seek mili- 
tary assistance from the Pope, by which ho hoped to 
make his power more feared. He died in the Morea on 
his way back from Rome in 1228. 1 

Baldwin, the younger brother of Robert, was not ten 
years old when the succession opened to him. The 
situation of the empire required an experienced sovereign, 
and the barons proceeded to elect John de Brienne, titular 
king of Jerusalem, who at the time was acting as comman- 
der-in-chief of the Papal army, emperor- regent for life. 2 
The conditions on which the imperial throne was conferred 
on John do Brienne afford an instructive illustration of 
the political views and necessities of the period. Brienne 
was a warrior of great renown, and his election was 
warmly promoted by Pope Gregory IX. ; but lie was 
already eighty years of age, and he had not retained the 
activity of bis mind and the vigour of his body in the 
same degree as the doge Henry Dandolo. By the 
terms of the convention between John de Brienne and 
the barons of the empire of Romania, Brienne was declared 
emperor, and invested with the imperial power during bis 
life. He was bound to furnish Baldwin with an establish- 
ment suitable to his rank as heir-apparent to the empire, 
until he attained the age of twenty, when he was to be 

1 Ducanijc, Ilisl. df Ci»l<antin<tpl£, 86. 
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invested with the government of the Asiatic provinces. &,c. 
Baldwin was to marry Mary the daughter of John do 1237-1261. 
Brieime ; and the heirs of John de Brieune were to receive, 
as a hereditary fief on the accession of Baldwin, either the 
possessions of the imperial crown in Asia beyond Nico- 
media, or those in Europe beyond Adrianoplc. This act 
was concluded in 122!) ; but the valour and experience of 
John dc Briciino were inadequate to restore tho shattered 
fabric of the Latin power.' The barons, knights, and 
soldiers seemed all to be rapidly dying out, and no vigorous 
and warlike youth arose to replace them. The enormous 
pay then required by knights and men-at-arms rendered 
it impossible for the declining revenues of the empire to 
purchase the services of any considerable number of 
mercenaries. The position of soldiers in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was, in one respect, like that of bar- 
risters in London at present. Thore were great prizes to 
be won, as Robert Guiscard and John de Brienne testify ; 
but, on the whole, the number of amateurs was so great, 
that the whole pay received by the class was insufficient 
to cover tho annual expenditure of its members. John de 
Brienne died in 1237, after living to witness hia empire con- 
fined to a narrow circuit round the walls of Constantinople. 

Baldwin II. prolonged the existence of the empire by 
bfiL'gtiis; assistance from the Pope and the King of France; 
and he collected the money necessary for maintaining his 
household and enjoying his precarious position, by selling 
the holy relics preserved by the Eastern Church. He 
was fortunate in finding a liberal purchaser in St Louis. 3 

■ gin. Tho king also furnished the younK emperor with Uuno sums of money 
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chap, iv. The fear of the Mongols, who were then ravaging all Asia, 
S s. and the rivalry of the Greek empire and the Bulgarian 
kingdom, also tended to prolong the existence of the empire 
of Romania after it had lost all power and energy. But at 
length, in the year 1261, a division of the Greek army 
surprised Constantinople, expelled Baldwin, and put an 
end to the Latin power, without the change appearing to 
he a revolution of much importance beyond the walls of 
the city. The feudal nobility appeared to be extinct, 
and the Latin church suddenly to have melted away. 
The clergy, indeed, had consumed the wealth of their 
benefices quite as disgracefully as the nobles had wasted 
their fortunes ; for we learn, from the correspondence of 
Pope Innocent III., that they at times alienated their 
revenues and retired to their nativo countries, carrying 
off even the communion plate and the relics from tiie 
churches in the East. 1 There is nothing surprising in 
the pitiful end of a society so demoralised. 

1 Hunter, Innocent III., ii. 211. 
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KINGDOM OF SALONIKI 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, having held the office 
of com maudor-in-el lief of the Crusaders before the estab- 
lishment of the empire of Romania, affected to regard his 
kingdom as an independent monarchy. This plan failed 
through the prompt energy of Baldwin I., and he was 
compelled to do homage to the imperial crown ; but when 
he obtained the command of the division of the Crusadera 
which marched to establish itself in Greece, ho endea- 
voured to indemnify himself for his first failure, by 
inducing the barons, who received lands to the south of his 
own frontier in Thessaly, to accept investiture from and do 
homage for their possessions to him. 1 Yet whether this 
homage was really accorded to him in any other capacity 
than as commander-in-chief of the army, and lieutenant- 
general of the empire of Romania, may he doubted. 
Indeed, it is very improbable that the grand feudatories 
could have been persuaded to swear fealty to the kingdom 
of Saloniki. The operations of Boniface against Greece 
were crowned with success. Leo Sgouros, the Byzantine 
governor of Nauplia and Anios, after iakin^ possession of 
Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, had led a Greek array 
northward to the Sperchius, for the purpose of defending 
Greece against the Franks. But the Greek troops were 
unable to make a stand even at the pass of Thermopylae, 

' Kicetas, 410. 
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cn.vr. v. where they were disgracefully routed, aud fled, with Leo, 

to shelter themselves within the walls of the Acrocorinth, 

abandoning all the country north of the isthmus to the 
army of the Crusaders. Boniface established all those 
who had been assigned shares of the conquered district 
in their fiefs, and marched into the Peloponnesus, where 
he laid siege to Corinth and Argos at the same time, 
even with the reduced army under his command. At 
this conjuncture, he was suddenly recalled to the north 
by the news of a rebellion in Thessalonica. This he 
soon repressed ; but not very long after, as has already 
been mentioned, ho was slain in a skirmish with the 
Bulgarians, (a.d. 1207.) His death was the commence- 
ment of a series of misfortunes, that soon ruined the 
kingdom of Saloniki, which he had been so eager to 
extend. 

This feudatory kingdom bore within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. The Lombards, by whom it was 
founded, were not so much under the influence of feudal 
organisation as the other Crusaders, nor so commercial 
and intelligent as the Venetian. Their social position 
had been modified by their intercourse with the republics 
and free cities of Italy. Money was, therefore, necessary 
to a larger amount than in the other conquests of the 
Crusaders, and yet the Lombards were as incapable of 
creating wealth for their government as any of the 
Franks. Though Saloniki was regarded rather in the 
light of a colonial dependency than as a feudal kingdom, 
still the Lombards thought only of profiting by the 
acquisition as military men paid to govern aud garrison 
the fortresses and towns, and took no measures to occupy 
and cultivate the land. 

The personal friendship and family alliance of Boniface 
and Henry preserved peace until the king's death. But 
we have seen that Count Biandrate, impelled cither by 
his own ambition or by the grasping spirit of tho Lom- 
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barda, adopted a policy that involved tie kingdom in A . D . 
hostilities with the empire, which ended in the fortresses iao7-iaaa. 
of the kingdom being forced to receive Belgian garrisons, 
and, consequently, in greatly diminishing the number of 
Lombard troops in the kingdom. Yet an Italian colony 
at Thessuloniea, though surrounded by powerful enemies, 
might have maintained its ground more easily tiian the 
Belgians at Constantinople, had tiie government been able 
and prudent. The minority of Demetrius, to whom 
Boniface had left liia crown, completed the ruin of the 
state. His mother, the queen-empress Margaret, acted 
as regent ; and, after the retreat of Count Biandrate, the 
military command of the fortresses was vested in officers 
named by the emperor Henry. Under such a partition 
of power, the resources of the country were naturally 
consumed in the most unprofitable manner, and the people 
became eager for any change, hoping that it could not 
fail to better their condition. While the emperor Henry 
lived, he protected the kingdom effectually, botli against 
the king of Bulgaria and the despot of Epirus, its two 
most dangerous enemies. But after the defeat and death 
of Peter of Courtenay, it was left exposed to the attacks 
of Theodore, despot of Epirus, who invaded it with a 
powerful army. 

In the year 1222, while the young king Demetrius, 
then only seventeen years old, was still in Italy, com- 
pleting his military education at the court of his brother, 
the marquis of Montferrat, tiie despot Theodore took 
Thessalouica, and subdued the whole kingdom. In order 
to efface all memory of the Lombard royalty by the 
creation of a new and higher title, be was crowned 
emperor at Thessalonica by tiie archbishop of Acbrida, 
patriarch of -Macedonian Bulgaria. 

William, marquis of Montferrat, had been invested 
with the guardianship of the kingdom of Saloniki by 
Peter of Courtenay while that emperor was at Rome, and 
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chap. v. the marquis no sooner heard of the loss of his toother's 

dominions, than he determined to make an expedition for 

their recovery. The conquest of Thessalonica by the 
Greeks had also excited lively indignation on the part 
of Pope Honorius III., who felt that the stability of the 
papal power throughout Greece was seriously compro- 
mised by this reaction in favour of the Greek church. 
His holiness, therefore, willingly assisted the marquis of 
Montfcrrat with funds, to enable him to enrol a large 
body of troops for the recovery of his brother's heritage. 
The Pope even authorised a Crusade, to re-establish 
Demetrius as king of SalonikL Great delays occurred 
before the marquis William waB able to assemble an 
army; but at length, in the year 1225, he quitted Italy, 
accompanied by his brother Demetrius, at the head of a 
well- organised force. Their expedition sailed from Brin- 
disi, and the army, landing at the ports of Epirus, marched 
over the mountains into the plain of Thessaly, without 
sustaining any loss — so admirably had the young marquis 
combined the movement of his squadrons, and taken 
measures for securing them abundant supplies of provi- 
sions on the road. But just as the army was commencing 
its operations in the extensive plains, which offered ground 
best suited to the movements of the heavy cavalry of 
which it was composed, the marquis William was attacked 
by the autumnal fever of the country, and died in the 
course of a few days. The young Demetrius, finding 
himself unable to manage the vassals of his brother's 
marquisate, and the fierce mercenaries who formed the 
most efficient portion of the army, was obliged to abandon 
this attempt to recover his kingdom, and retire to Italy. 
He died two years after, while engaged in endeavours to 
form a new expedition, a.D. 1227. 

The death of Demetrius induced several European 
princes, under the guidance of feudal vanity, to assume 
the empty title of king of Saloniki, though none ever 
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regained possession of any portion of the kingdom they 4 D 
pretended to claim. The family of Montforrat naturally imj-isis. 

considered the crown as descending to the male heirs of 

the last king, though Demetrius had appointed the em- 
peror Frederic II. his heir by testament. The emperor 
Frederic II., however, formally renounced all his right 
to the succession of Demetrius (a. d. 1239) in favour of 
Boniface III., marquis of Montferrat, who had already 
assumed the title of king of Saloniki. William dalle 
Carcere, baron of Negrepont, who married a niece of 
Demetrius, appears to have assumed the title after the 
death of marquis Bonifaco III. ; hut it was also assumed 
at the same time by William V., marquis of Montferrat, 
called the Great or Long-sword, who ceded it, with all 
his claims to the territory of Thessalonica, as the dowry 
of his daughter Irene, on her marriage with the Greek 
emperor, Andronicus II., in the year 1284. 1 Thus the 
title of the descendants of the founder of the kingdom 
became united with the sovereignty of the Byzantine 
empire. 

After Baldwin II. was driven from Constantinople, he 
affected to consider the fief of the kingdom of Saloniki 
as having been reunited to the empire on the death of 
Demetrius ; and in order to purchase the aid of the house 
of Burgundy for recovering his throne, he ceded the title 
of King of Saloniki, as a fief of his imaginary empire, to 
Hugb IV., duke of Burgundy, in the year 1266. Hugh 
transmitted the empty title, for which ho never rendered 
any service, to his brother Robert, from whom it passed 
to his nephew Hugh V. Hugh V., duke of Burgundy, 
became party to a scries of diplomatic arrangements con- 
nected with the lost empire of Romania and the valuablo 
principality of Acbaia, that took place at Paris in 1312 ; 

1 William V. ia.in-it.1 Labi: I la, il.;\ijilcr uf !!:■■]..!:■■! ::a-A :.-f (.'■..riiwuU, lirutlx-r 
r.f our llvm-j III.. 28th March 1257 i but Irene- was tlic cLilU d liis mcuuJ 
■ its, Beatrice of Cwtille. 
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juat. v. an d lie tlien ceded his title to the imaginary kingdom to 

his jounger brother Louis, who became Frince of Achaia 

by his marriage with Maud of Hainault, the possessor of 
that principality. 1 On the death of Louis, the title 
returned to Endes IV., duke of Burgundy, his surviving 
brother, who sold all his claims to tie imaginary posses- 
ions of his family in the East, to Philip of Taientum, 
tlie titular emperor of Romania, in the year 1320. 
After this we find no further mention of a kingdom of 
Saloniki. 2 
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DESP0TAT OF EPIRUS— EMPIRE OF THEB8AL0NICA. 

SECTION I. — ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INDEPENDENT GREEK PR1NCI- 
PAMTV IN EP1RU9. 

That portion of the Byzantine empire situated to the 
west of tiie range of Pindus, was saved from feudal domi- 
nation by Michael, a natural son of Con stand uc Angelos, 
the uncle of the Emperors Isaac II. and Alexius HI. 
After the conquest of Constantinople, he escaped into 
Epims, where his marriage with a lady of the country 
gave him some influoncc ; and assuming the direction of 
the administration of the whole country from Dyrrachium 
to Naupactus, he collected a considerable military force, 
and established the seat of his authority generally at 
Ioannina or Arta. 1 The civil government of his princi- 
pality was a continuation of the Byzantine forms; and 
there was no interruption in the territory over which he 
ruled of the ordinary dispensation of justice by the exist- 
ing tribunals, nor of the regular payment of the usual 
taxes. The despotat of Epirus was merely a change in 
the name of the government, not a revolution in the con- 
dition of the people. But the political necessity in which 
Michael was placed, of preserving his power by the 
maintenance of a large and permanent military force, 

1 Villcnirdoin, 111. Chnxian ilbtrli monorii TVium Fonlium, in the col- 
lection of Genu™ liistoriiLna bj Loibnit*, torn. ii. 111. Acrupolila, 8. 
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chap. vi. gave his administration a barbarous and rude character, 
more in accordance with the nature of his army, and of 
the mountaineers he ruled, than with the constitution of 
his civil government. The absence of all feudal organisa- 
tion, and the employment of a large body of native 
miiiliii, mingled with hired mercenaries, »uve the despotat 
of Epirus a Byzantine type, and kept it perfectly distinct 
from the Frank principalities by which it was almost 
entirely surrounded. 

The population of the territory of which Michael 
assumed the sovereignty, consisted of different races in 
various grades of civilisation. The Greeks were generally 
confined to the towns, and were in a flourishing condition ; 
many were wealthy merchants and prosperous traders, as 
well as large proprietors of land in the richest districts 
round the towns, and particularly in the vicinity of Ioan- 
nina and Arta. The Vallachian population inhabited the 
country called Great Vlachia, which still acknowledged 
the authority of its own princes ; but as it was pressed 
back on the great ran^c of mountains to the south anil 
west of the Tbeesalian plains, it readily united its force 
under the authority of a Itjzaiiline leader like Michael, 
from whose ambition it had evidently less to fear than 
from the intrusion of the rapacious 1 h'ranks. 1 The Alba- 
nians, broken into tribes and engaged in local quarrels or 
predatory warfare with their wealthier neighbours, readily 
acknowledged the supremacy of a chief who offered liberal 
pay to all the native warriors who joined his standard. 
The despots of Epirus long ruled their dominions by 
employing the various resources of the different classes of 
their subjects for the general good, and restraining their 
hostile jealousies more mildly, yet more effectually, than 
it would have been in the power of any one of the classes, 
if rendered dominant, to have done. The wealth of the 

1 Nicplns, p. 410, miratiuEis tbo tndapandnue of tlic Topureh ol Great 
VUhiaal this period. 
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Grccka furnished a considerable pecuniary revenue, which 
enabled the despots to maintain a respectable army of 
mercenaries ; and round this force they could assemble the 
Albanian mountaineers without fear of seditious conduct 
on the part of that dangerous militia. The government 
thus acquired the power, rarely possessed by the masters 
of this wild country, of arresting the predatory habits of 
the native mountain tribes. The fear of the Franks 
rendered the Vallachians obedient subjects whenever a 
force was required to resist foreign invasion. The moun- 
tain brigands, who had wasted the country under the latter 
Byzantine emperors, were now paid to fight the common 
enemies ; anil military courage, instead of being denied 
official employment by rapacious courtiers from Con- 
stantinople, became a means of securing wealth and 
honour. The public taxes, no longer transmitted to a 
distant laud to be lavished in idle pomp, were expended 
in the country, and the exigencies of the times insured 
their being employed in such a way as to produce a 
greater degree of order, and a more effectual protection 
for property, than the distant government at Constanti- 
nople had been able to afford. These circumstances 
explain how it happened that Michael succeeded in 
checking the progress of the warlike Franks, and in 
creating an independent principality with tiie discordant 
elements of the population of Epirus. It must not, more- 
over, he overlooked, that the geographical configuration 
of the country, and the rugged nature of the great moun- 
tain barriers by which it 13 intersected in numerous 
successive ridges, protected Michael from immediate 
attack, and allowed him time to complete his prepara- 
tions for defence, and unite his subjects by a feeling of 
common interest, before the Crusaders were prepared to 
encounter him. 

History has unfortunately preserved very little informa- 
tion concerning the organisation and social condition of 
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char vl the different classes and races which inhabited the domi- 
§ 2. nions of the princes of Epirus. Almost the only facts 
that have been preserved, relate to the wars and alliances 
of the despots and their families with the Byzantine 
emperors and the Latin princes. These facts must be 
noticed as they occur. In this place jt is only neccssary 
to give a short chronological sketch of the princes who 
ruled Epirus. Thoy all assumed the name of Augelos 
Komncnos Dukas ; and the title of despot, by which they 
are generally distinguished, was a Byzantine honorary 
distinction, never borne by the earlier members of the 
family until it had been conferred on them by the Greek 
emperor. 

Michael I., the founder of the despotat, distinguished 
himself by his talents as a soldier and a negotiator. He 
extended his authority over all Epirus, Acaraania, and 
Etolia, and a part of Macedonia and Thessaly. Thongh 
•virtually independent, he acknowledged Theodore I., 
(Laskaris,) as the lawful emperor of the East. Michael 
was assassinated by ono of his slaves in the year 1214. 1 



Theodore Angelos Komnenos Dukaa, the legitimate 
brother of Michael I., escaped from Constantinople to 
Nictea, and resided at the court of Theodore I., (Laskaris,) 
where he received an invitation from his brother to visit 
Epirus, in order to assist in directing the administration. 
The emperor Theodore I., distrusting the restless and 
intriguing spirit of his namesake, would not allow him to 
depart until he had sworn fidelity to the throne of Nieaja, 
and to himself as the lawful emperor of the East. After 
the murder of Michael, Theodore was proclaimed his 
successor, and soon displayed the greatest ability and 
activity in his government, joined to an utter want of 

1 Aoropotita, p. 13. 
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principle in the measures lie adopted for extending his a.d. 
dominions. The suspicions of- the emperor Theodore J. i2"-um 
were fully warranted by hia conduct, for lie made no 
distinction between Greek and Frank whenever he 
conceived that his interest could bo advanced by attacking 
or assisting either the one or the other. 

In the year 121 7, as we have already seen, lie defeated 
and captured the Latin emperor, Peter of Courtenay, in 
the defiles near Croia. After completing the conquest of 
Thcssaly and Macedonia, and driving the Lombards out 
of Thessalonica, he assumed the title of emperor in direct 
violation of his oath to Theodore I, and was crowned in 
the city of Thessalonica, which he made his capital, by 
the archbishop of Achrida, patriarch of Bulgaria. Theo- 
dore Angelos then pushed his conquests northward with 
increased vigour, and in the year 1224, having gained 
possession of Adrianople, his dominions extended from 
the shores of the Adriatic to those of the Black Sea. The 
empire of Thessalonica then promised to become the heir 
of the Byzantine empire in Europe. Theodore was 
already forming his plans for the attack of Constantinople, 
when his restless ambition involved him in an unnecessary 
war with John Asan, king of Bulgaria, by whom he was 
defeated and taken prisoner in 1230. His treacherous 
intrigues while in captivity alarmed the Bulgarian 
monarch, who ordered his eyes to be put out. 

Theodore had two brothers, Manuel and Constautine, 
both holding high commands in his empire. Manuel 
was present at the time of his defeat, but escaped from 
the field of battle to Thessalonica, where he assumed the 
direction of the government and the imperial title. 1 His 
reign as emperor was short, for John Asan, the king of 
Bulgaria, falling in love with the daughter of his blind 
prisoner, married her and released his father-in -law. 
Theodore returned to Thessalonica, where ho kept himself 

1 Acropolila, p. 23. 
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chap. vi. concealed for some time ; hut his talents for intrigue 
5 2. enabled him to form bo powerful a party of secret 
partisans, before his brother Manuel was aware of his 
designs, that the usurper was driven into exile. It waB 
impossible for Theodore, on account of his blindness, to 
reascend the throne : the imperial crown was therefore 
placed on the head of bis son John ; but the father 
continued to direct the administration, with the title of 
Despot. In the mean time Manuel, who had escaped to 
Asia, obtained military aid from the emperor John III., 
(Vatatees,) and landing at Demetriades (Volo) made 
himself master of Pharsala, Larissa, and Platamona. 
Constantino, his younger brother, who governed a part of 
Thessaly, joined the invaders, and the country was threat- 
ened with a destructive civil war. But the spirit of the 
politic Theodore averted this catastrophe. He succeeded 
in inducing his two brothers who were in arms against 
him to hold a conference, in which, acting as prime minis- 
ter of his son's empire, he employed so many powerful 
arguments in favour of family union, and agreed to such 
concessions, that Manuel and Constantine joined in a 
family compact for supporting the empire of Thessalonica, 
and abandoned the cause of the emperor John III. of 
Nictea. The three brothers then concluded an alliance 
with the Franks in Greece, for their mutual defence 
against the emperor of Nicaea. 

John, the young emperor of Thessalonica, was a 
virtuous prince, by no means destitute of talent, though 
ho submitted with reverence to his father, who governed 
his empire. But neither his own virtues nor his father's 
talents were able to save Thessalonica from the attacks 
of the emperor of Ni«ea, who was determined that no 
Greek should share the honours of the imperial title. 
The emperor of Nictea took Thessalonica, and compelled 
John to lay aside the imperial title, but allowed him to 
retain the direction of the government on his accepting 
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the rank of despot, as a public recognition of hia aubmis- a. d. 
sion to the emperor of Niciea as the lawful emperor of 1230-1207. 
the East. The short-lived empire of Thessalonica ceased 
to osist in the year 1234. 

SKCT. HI.— USSPOTAT OF EFT BUS. Mil NCI PA 1,1 TV OF VALLACHIAN 
THE8SAI.Y. FAMILY OF TOCCO. 

John continued to govern Thessalonica as despot until 
liis death in 1214. He was succeeded by his brother 
Demetrius, a weak prince, whose authority never extended 
far beyond the walls of the city. His misconduct drove 
his politic father from his counsels, and involved himselt 
in disputes with the Greek emperor, John III., who soon 
drove Iiim from office, and united Thessalonica directly 
to the Greek empire in 1246. 

In the mean time Michael II., a natural son of Michael 
I., had acquired groat influence in Epirua, where he 
gradually gained possession of the power and dominions 
occupied by his father. The fall of Thessalonica, and the 
weakness of his uuclcs in their Thcssaliau principalities, 
enabled him to gain possession of l'elagonia, Achrida, 
and Prilapoa, while the blind old Theodore maintained 
himself as an independent prince in Vodhena, Ostrovos, 
and Staridola. 1 The emperor Joliu III., in order to 
secure the friendship of Michael II., and induce him to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the throne of Nicica, con- 
ferred on him the title of despot, anil promised him Maria, 
the daughter of his son, the emperor Theodore II., as 
brido for Michael's son Niccphorus. Tiic restless and 
intriguing old Theodore succeeded, however, in involving 
Michael II. in war with the eniperor. Michael was 
unsuccessful, and his reverses compelled him to purchase 
peace by delivering up his blind uncle Theodore as a 

' A,-n,;. ( li:... !■;. Tlu-f !- ,l.>i:M ili.it ! loh U tin- yrr cm Sarialiioli. 
— Lmit's IVurria in Xorl/urn I'irier, . i .31 1 ; Uimtiii.'UIj.'TIO". ]) 77l>. 
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chap. vi. prisoner, and by coiling Kastoria, Acluida, Dcabolis, 
S3. Albanopolis, and 1'rilapos to the Greet empire. The 
wars of Michael II., and his treaties with the Greek 
emperors John III., Theodore II., and Michael VIII., 
belong, however, to the history of the empires of Nicrea 
and Constantinople, rather than to the history of Epirus. 
For a time, after the loss of the battle of Pelagouia, 
Michael was expelled from his dominions ; but the 
inhabitants of Epirus appear to have found the Constan- 
tinopolitan administration more oppressive than that of 
Michael, whom they regarded as their native prince, and 
he was enabled to recover possession of the southern part 
of his tlespotat. He died about the year 1267. 

His eon, Niccphorus, received the title of despot when 
he celebrated his marriage with Maria the daughter of 
the emperor Theodore II. 1 He succeeded his father in 
the sovereignty of Epirus, and extended his authority 
over Acarnania and part of Etolia. About the year 
1290 he was attacked by a Byzantine army, sent by the 
emperor Andronicus II. to attempt the conquest of 
Joannina, while a Genoese fleet assailed Arta. Both 
expeditions were repulsed with loss by tho despot, who 
received important succours on the occasion from 
Florenz of TIaiuault prince of Achnia, and Richard count 
of Ceplialonia, whom he had subsidised. 2 Niccphorus 
died in the year 1293, leaving a son named Thomas, who 
succeeded to Ids continental possessions. He left also 
two daughters, one married to John, count of Ceplialonia ; 
the other, named Ithamar, was the first wife of Thilip of 
Tarentum. 3 

Thomas, the last Greek despot of Epirus of the family 

1 Nit'qilLi.JU:-, mI] Li !'■ [1 1 I if Mil I :.\ T,:l.-'-l;lu-. i 1 .A 11:. ill-- 

emgHOI Mk-linel VIII., daughter of Uint emperors i-i»ti:r Eulogio, radiyinei-cn, 

* Lirrt iff la Cwp'alt, p. 302. 

' Tbo iimrmi;,' <>f Pliiliji :>( Tnivntum, miii uf Clmrles II. of Naples, with 
Ithunur, km cqlobraled 12t!i July 1294. 
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of Angelos, was murdered by his nephew, tho count of 
Ceplialonia, in 1318, and his dominions were then 
divided, the greater part falling to the share of the 
murderer. Thomas, count of Cephalonia, was himself 
murdered by his own brother John ; and John was again 
murdered by his wife Anne, the daughter of Andronicus 
Paleologos, Protovestiarios of the Byzantine empire, who 
was the guardian of her son, Nicephoras II., a child of 
twelve years of age at the time the emperor Androni- 
cus III. invaded the despotat in the year 1337. The 
possessions of the young Nicephorus wero then conquered, 
and he himself received an appanage iu Thrace, and 
married a daughter of John Cautacuzenos, the usurper of 
the throne of Constantinople. Nicep boms was slain in a 
battle with the Albanians, on the banks of the Achetous, 
as he was attempting to recover possession of the 
despotat in the year 1358. 1 As early, however, as the 
year 1350, the civil wars in the Byzantine empire, pro- 
duced by the unprincipled ambition of Cautacuzenos, had 
enabled Stephen, king of Servia, to conquer all Epirus 
and the greater part of Thessaly. 2 

A principality distinct from that of Epirus was 
founded by John Dukas, the natural son of the despot 
Michael II., who married the heiress of Taron, hereditary 
chieftain of the Vallachians of Thessaly. He received 
the title of Scbastokrator from the ■emperor Michael 
VIII., as a reward for deserting his father before tho 
battle of Pelagonia, in 1259. He acted an important 
part in the history of his time, and displayed all the 
restless activity and daring spirit of his family, OCCUpy- 
in'u frill" Yl 1 " ' i-vrer :, I tcit !,t Cantucuienos, as ho 
nTtiui.ly k, !1; w Llir am uf h« nm-inW 

? MS. oil the i-t.ii" I.'-' K|.LLi:~. [nil ■: =..~1: ■-- 1 liv i'liiniin- 
i- ;;;v,'ii !u I.i:;iWs I ', ■. !!V :i .'11 .Yr., f.'lcn. '' 

iii iiu' C-U"" '■■"-< Hu'oria Jh 
rt Patriatdiiea tWrBMliao/wl™, Epirotici, p. 210. 
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chap. vi. ing an independent possession in Thessaly at the liead of 
§ 3. liis Vallachians, and carrying on war or forming alliances 
with the emperor of Constantinople, the despot of Epims, 
and the Frank princes of Greece, according to tho 
dictates of his own personal interest. Ho waa generally 
called by the Franks duke of Neopatras, (Hypata,) from 
his haviug made that town his capital ; but his country 
was usually called Great Vlachia. He died about the 
year 1290. 1 

The name of the second prince of Vlachia, the son of 
John, is not known, but he reigned about ton years. His 
sister was married to William do la Roche, duke of 
Athens. The third prince was John Dukas II., who 
was left by his father under the guardianship of Guy II., 
duke of Athens, his cousin. Tho possessions of the 
young prince wore attacked by the troops of Epirus, but 
the duke of Athens hastened to the assistance of his 
ward, and quickly carried the war into the territory of 
the despotat, forcing the government to conclude an 
advantageous peace. 3 John Dukas II. married Irene, 
a daughter of the emperor Andronicus II., in the yoar 
1305, and died three years after, without leaving issue, 3 
The line of the princes of Vallachian Thessaly then 
became extinct, and their territories were divided among 
the frontier states. The Catalans conquered the valley 
of the Sperchius, with the city of Neopatras ; and they 
were so proud of this exploit that they styled their 
Grecian dominions the duchy of Athens and Neopatras. 
But the greater part of the rich plain of Thessaly was 
annexed to the Byzantine empire, and was governed by 
officers sent from Constantinople, who were often honoured 
with the title of despot. 4 Cantacuzcnos conferred the 

1 Psclijrnicres. ii. 137, edit. Homo. Niceplioruo Oregon*. 66. Ducangc, 
BMairt dc (Wcmfinopfc, 214. 
' Livn rfc la Cmquau, 405. 
' Xi.-^ihomj Urqmnm, 163, 173. 

* QmtncuietmG, 2S8, meutiuus Stephen G.ibrialopuloB m 13SJ. 
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government of Thesaalian Vlachia, in the year 1343, on 
John Angelos for life, by a golden bull. 1 

The history of Epirua after ita conquest by Stephen 
Duscian, king of Servia, in 1350, becomes mixed up 
with the wars of the Servians, Albaniana, Franks, and 
Greeks in tiie neighbouring provinces, until the whole 
country fell under the domination of the Turks. Stephen 
committed the government of Epirua, Thesaaly, Acarnania, 
and Etolia, to bin brother Simeon, who was involved in 
constant ware to defend those conquests against the 
Albanians, the Pranks, and the Greeks. In the year 
1367 he recognised Thomas Preluboa as prince of 
Joannina and Arta. Preluboa was assassinated, on 
account of his horrid cruelties, in 1385 ; and his widow, 
who was the sister of Simeon, married Esau Buondel- 
monte, a Florentine connected with tho family of 
Acciaiuoli. Eaau waa engaged in incessant wars with 
the Albanians, by whom he was taken prisoner in the 
year 1399, and compelled to pay a large ransom. 2 

In the mean time, Leonard Tocco of Beneventum had 
been invested with the county-palatine of Cephalonia by 
Robert of Tarentuiu, the titular emperor of Romania, 
when that county had reverted to the imperial crown by 
the death of the despot Nicephorua II, in 1357. 
Leonard Tocco also received the title of duke of Loucadia, 
to give additional dignity to his fief. 3 Charles Tocco, 
who was apparently his grandson, invaded Epirua about 
the year 1390, and by gradual encroachments rendered 
himself master of the whole country south of Joannina, 
including Acarnania and part of Etolia, after which he 
aasumcd tho title of despot of Romania. His second 

* ChalcocondyluB, 112. Tho nnmoB of Albanian chieftains in the nan 
againbt the deepen*, Thomas Preluboa tad Baftu Baondatmoate, are, Ghinea 

Val:l, i.lio lil'M Anclu:lu:-.;i.-tr<M1, IV'yo l.i>.:f.i, f.n.l iifli nvarjs John Spain, who 
hold Attn and Rogoiii, rim! t'liiuu ri-ili u( Mf.liilcwi.— /.y. f rol I en, p. 215,222, 
&C-. edit Bonua:. 
> Rtwmlini dt ZacinlM jMijtUUtBm a Fttrtma. Venutia, 1756. 
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wife was Francosca, daughter of Nerio L Acciaiuoli, duko 
of Athens ; and hia niece Theodora was the wife of 
Constantino, the last emperor of Constantinople, to whom 
Clarentza, and all the possessions of the counts of 
Cephalonia in tho Morca, were ceded as her dowry. 
Theodora died before Constantino ascended the throne 
of Constantinople. Charles Tocco died in 1429. 1 Ho 
was succeeded by his nephew, Charies II., from whom 
the Turks took Joannina and Etolia in 1431. Charles 
II., in order to obtain the protection of the republic of 
Venice for tho towns lie still retained in Epirus and 
Acamania, became a citizen of the republic in the year 
1433, during the reign of the doge Francis Foscari. 2 It 
would seem, from the letters of Cyriakos of Ancona, that 
he assumed the title of king of Epirus, in addition to 
bis previous titles of duke of Lcucadia and despot of 
Romania. 3 Ho was succeeded by his son, Leonard II,, 
in 1452, who was driven from Lcucadia and Cephalonia 
by the Turks in 14C9. 

1 riimntits, ITO, 164, edit. Uonas. Tho runic of Korlili. or the country of 

i-Nt' ■ Hi > Ml i I" ■ ■!■ ■! ul til 1 ' " " 

■ H- '"I "■ ■ . !".. ■ .-ii I • <ii ii r ■ ■ I I-. 

IV|.lis:r..i]i: 1 ,i- i:-lh ,|! il:,.. T: |n il .LLi-, [. Mi !'l i -I i. ii U mil.— ,V. ,::ll,< 

ilrr!/: rrt" •, ffij-tomet, p. 350. 
• tyiaci Ancmitaiii EpUlottr, p. 71. 
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UISTOnr OF THE DUKES OF ATHENS— 1205-1451! 

SECT. I.— ATHENS BECOMES A FIEF OF THE EMFIRE OF ROMANIA 

The portion of Greece lying to the south of the kingdom 
of Saloniki was divided by the Crusaders among several 
great feudatories of the empire of Romania. According 
to the feudal code of the time, each of these great harons 
possessed tho right of constructing fortresses, coining 
money, establishing supreme courts of justice, and waging 
war with his neighbours ; consequently, their number 
could not be great in so small an extent of country, Tho 
lords of Boudooitza, Salona, Kegrepont, and Athens are 
alone mentioned as existing to the north of the isthmus 
of Corinth, and the history of the petty sovereigns of 
Atliens can alone be traced in any detail. 1 The slightest 
record of a city which has acted so important a part in 
the history of human civilisation must command some 
attention; and fortunately her feudal annals, though very 
imperfect, furnish matter for study and instruction. 
Athens and Thebes — for the fate of these ancient enemies 

1 The lief nf HortboM of Kaizenellcubogen »tw hi OMtoru Greece, and it 
mii-t luivt a- uml :." v.iluil;!" the ficfi. uf iklm ilf In Itoctic or 

tt'ilituji lie Cli.iirivlii'.o, tor lie pAvibly ,i i.i hi' ]■!.■.. n-l'nl baron tlinn 

ri-.in.T . y.t :,iv i^n.n;MLt r-f i I- [■■ ■ i'.ioti. The. hi i | i i ; .r i ..n tli.i Utt'/r of 

I'ii]m' Ilillofi'lH III. to tin' l io.iii-. oom-.TIiii:.; III.' ili'H-i.-.i f.lripl, l.lli.ls ill. J 

-Vio. in.l[::it.' -,'u.it tli.'ro .niv ( II. it l^r.-.l fnnU',.Tii -. - Nobilitiui 
virin l;.iii£«- Tiioi.-.iU.nicoii'j cuin-i-l.il-uli'. i imi .li- ll.f-i ilou.iii i Allien. iniu. 
.... M .ii 1 1, ...in .... ]l..i.iin.i Niuii[.i.nli-. T. do <>Htrcuiuii<!<iurt 
et uliia principibna Horoaiiia>."— Bpltt. I**. 77/., torn, ii. p. S8I, edit. Bolus.-. 
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chap. vii. was linked together— were then cities of considerable 
1 1. wealth, with a numerous and flourishing population. 

Otho do la Roche, a Burgundian nobleman, who had 
distinguished himself during the siege of Constantinople, 
marched southward with the army of Boniface the king- 
marquis, and gained possession of Athens in 1205. 1 
Thebes and Alliens had probably fallen to his share in the 
partition of the empire, but it is possible that the king of 
Saloniki may have found means to increase his portion, in 
order to induce him to do homage to the crown of Saloniki 
for tills addition. At all events, it appears that Otho de 
la Roche did homage to Boniface, either as his immediate 
superior, or as viceroy for the emperor of Romania. 2 

We possess some interesting information concerning 
tho events that occurred at Athena immediately previous to 
its conquest by Otho de la Roche, though unfortunately 
this information does not give ua any minute insight into 
the condition of the popidation. Still, it allows us to 
perceive that the social as well as the political condition 
of tho people was peculiarly favourable to the enterprise 
of the Crusaders. The people of Athens and Thebes were 
living in the enjoyment of wealth and tranquillity when 
the news reached them that Constantinople was besieged 
by the Franks and Venetians. The greatest grievance 
then endured in the cities where no regular garrisons 
were maintained arose out of fiscal extortion and judicial 
corruption, both of which certainly increased to an alarm- 
ing degree under the emperors of the house of Angelos. 
But these abuses were palliated, and prevented from 
assuming a highly oppressive form, whenever the bishop 

' Geoffrey do Villolinrrloro. D, la f'.Tiwrfe ik (/t>»tfajitii<«;jfc. Hole at 
j'i^.iii^i 1 ;:t in-L his editioo. 

■' Tliu titlf :i.-hsj.ii\< l.v rlii: (Jtii, Is Itni'lit, .1, li.n.i ( ,f Alliens And Thelics, 
wna Onnd-Siiv, Mi'pt Ki',.i.ji-. di rivif.1 li>- etnue. fruia tlic tilli' of Mi'ym- 
I1jm/ijjii^jmi>c, which ColUtUtill* tho Qrent won said to hate conferred ou tho 
governor of T);i In.*. '}":■■•■ ly.-.n i-.i'i li ]\vf, {,f 11. >■ IlvK.-iiiiiiua and Lalina, 
«rw that either thin title or that of dnio liad been tho nueiont litlo of tho 
governors of AUicns. Comparo Kicophonu Grego™,p. 148, uid Lim dc 
In Gmvuatt, Grctk tcit of Copenhagen, v. 2132. 
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of the place exerted his influence to restrain injustice 
within the strict bounds of the established laws. Tho 
direct judicial authority of the bishops, aud their 
acknowledged political influence as protectors of the 
municipal magistracy, gave them virtually a superin- 
tending control over the agents of the central adminis- 
tration in the distant provinces of tho empire. The 
authority of the central administration had been greatly 
weakened by the usurpation and misgovern me nt of 
Alexius III., and the power of the local governors and 
great landed proprietors had been proportionally in- 
creased. 1 The support of many wealthy and influential 
individuals had been purchased by Alexius at a ruinous 
price. Some had been entrusted with civil and military 
commands ; and others, particularly in Greece, had been 
allowed to assume the authority of imperial officers 
without any legal warrant. 2 

Leo Sguros, a I'eloponncsian noble, who held the office 
of imperial governor of Nauplia, took advantage of the 
general disorder, and assumed the administration over the 
cities and fortresses of Argos and Corinth. As soou as 

i TiiM (De 7WiJ..ur'm ,ju.«/i«: .f ;/r». -IK.) rms 1 ,ul,]i..]nxl n memorial of [lie 
1 1 tr W>i ■.),..]. MMiiu-l Akciinitiimm tii tin- ciujmmr Ali'iiiw Iff., wM.-li j:iv<..~. n 
.■uin.i:.. I'icIuil. i.T tfir nl'ii-i 1 -. iI.lii [iii'vnilivi; i 1 ^ liii' l'.-: r :in;i:n.- li- l-.ij ll . 1 1 j l l i ■ j :-- - 
tuition. It represents Athens as a city thinly inbobit*d, wit], h declL ng 

''ii; !■,:..! i.-.nits'to a Scythian miate^Tlio good^Archbisliop hero alludes to 

Villus Ijf Mlcll llfl'llUJiatiutl. MdJcTH Ollili.ll i-DtTL-lnjtl.ii-llL'ir railHUi 

Alii.'Sis ■l.Divs in 11, j! miv f<,r].li:;uii (if pnNii: iilliih-H r,m In- if'>n-..[il(t! by 
diplomatic agents, who urc often imoroi- i I.-hm.-. tlum Michael, under 

i..[..l]i iliifiilinit in- t- H n.ili'l;. I.h-.-.i.l- .: n Iillti i vt.T lljri '.ci'll L-],jini;. , il. Nnw 

an the Arcbbinht.il infiirmi i- rh.it Ail. in. |«..-i.--i-.[ nliipi. sufferi-il in its com- 
mercial aflaira from i.ii:i:i'.i- ]'i;'l h i-iii|i tux, ftii'i mi icnfiidcrcd by tho im- 
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chap. vii. he heard of the arrival of the Crusaders before Constan- 
1 1. tinoplc, he collected a considerable army and fleet, and 
proceeded to extend bis authority beyond the isthmus, 
apparently with the intention of forming an independent 
principality in Greece. His first expedition was directed 
against Athens, of which he hoped to render himself 
master without difficulty, as it was defended by no 
regular garrison. The Athenians, however, were not dis- 
posed to submit tamely to the usurpation of the Pelopon- 
ncsian chief. They perhaps flattered themselves with the 
hope that, in existing circumstances, they might recover 
the privileges of a fn« city ; and they were fortunate 
enough to find a prudent, disinterested, and energetic 
chief in their archbishop, Michael Akominatos, the cider 
brother of the historian Niuetas. When Sguros made 
his appearance in the plain of Athens, descending by 
the pass communicating with the Hleusinian plain, through 
which the remains of the Sacred Way may still be traced, 
the archbishop went out to dissuade him from attacking 
Athens, since the attempt would infallibly lead to a civil 
war which must prove ruinous to Greece, exposed as it 
then was to immediate danger of a hostile invasion. 
Sguros treated the solicitations of the archbishop with 
contempt, and, persisting in his design, forced his way into 
the city, which was not fortified in such a way as to enable 
it to offer any opposition. But the archbishop animated 
his flock to defend their independence. The inhabitants, 
on the first report that Sguros meditated attacking them, 
had transported all their most valuable effects into the 
Acropolis, where they soon showed their enemy that they 
were both ablo and willing to make a long defence. 
Sguros, seeing there was no immediate prospect of taking 
the citadel, raised the siege and marched northward. On 
retiring, he barbarously set fire to the city in several 
places, plundered the surrounding country, and, after col- 
lecting a large supply of cattle and provisions, proceeded 
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to invest Thebes, which surrendered without giving him 
any trouble. All eastern Greece, as Far as the frontier of 
Thessaly, then submitted to his authority; and he prepared 
to meet the Crusaders at Thermopylae, when lie heard 
that they were marching to invade Greece. His inex- 
perienced soldiers were, however, ill qualified to encounter 
the veteran warriors under the banners of Boniface. The 
memory of Lconidas was insufficient to inspire the Greeks 
with courage, and their army suffered a disgraceful defeat. 
Leo Sguros fled to Corinth, where he shut himself up in 
the Acrocorinth with the relics of his force. 

Thebes, Chalcis, and Athens opened their gates, and 
received the Franks as their deliverers from the tyranny 
of Sguros and the Peloponnesians. There appears to be 
no doubt that the Greeks generally obtained very favour- 
able capitulations from their conquerors : the inhabitants 
were secured in the possession of their private property, 
local institutions, s'siabli-hcd laws, and national religion. 
Under the protection of the Franks, therefore, they hoped 
to enjoy a degree of personal security to which the 
anarchical condition of the Byzantine empire, since the 
death of Manuel I. in 1180, had rendered them strangers. 1 
The Athenians were not disappointed in their expecta- 
tions; for, though the Byzantine aristocracy and dignified 
clergy were severe sufferers by the transference of the 
government into the hands of the Franks, the middle 
classes long enjoyed peace and security. The noble arch- 
bishop Michael, who for thirty years had ruled the see of 
Athens as a spiritual father and political protector, was 
compelled to seek refuge at Kcos, whore he spent his 
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chap. vii. declining years lamenting tlie forced apostacy of many of 
5 i. his flock, and tlie desecration of the glorious temple of 
tlie Panaghia in the Acropolis, by the rude priests of the 
haughty Franks, who compelled the subject Greeks to 
celebrate divine service according to tlio rites of the 
orthodox in the humbler churches in the city below. 1 

The conquest of Athens rendered Otho de la Roche 
master of all Attica and liccotia ; but immediately after 
the death of Boniface, the Lombards of the kingdom of 
Saloniki, nndcr the orders of count Biandrate, deprived 
him of Thebes, but ou what pretext is not knowu. This 
city was again restored to its rightful master by the 
emperor Henry, when he reduced tlie Lombard kingdom 
of .Saloniki to its lawful state of vassalage to the imperial 
crown of Romania; and Otho de la Roche did homage at 
the parliament of Ravenika, for both Athens and Thebes, 
as one of the great feudatories of the empire. Otho, like 
the emperor Henry and the principal vassals of the 
empire, forbade all donations of land to the papal church, 
and appropriated to his own use, or at least to temporal 
purposes, a greater share of the spoils of the Greek 
church, and surrendered a smaller portion to the Latin 
clergy than met with the approbation of Innocent III. 
Even threats of ex communication could not compel him 
to alter his policy, and the Pope was induced to accept 
the explanations he offered for his proceedings, founded 
on the political exigencies of his position, and the deep 
contrition he expressed for having offended the head of 
the church. 2 It seems that the wealth of the Greek 
church, the monastery lands, and the imperial domains of 
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the Byzantine emperors in Attica and Bceotia, were suffi- a. d. 
eient to satisfy Ollio'a wants and ambition, for his i^. 
administration, judging from the tranquillity of his Greek 
subjects and the increased importance acquired by his 
principality, must have been less rapacious than the pre- 
vious government of the emperors of Constantinople. 
Otho de la Roche nevertheless, in the decline of life, 
preferred his modest fief in Franco to liis principality in 
Greece, and about the year 1225 resigned the govern- 
ment of Athens and Thebes to his nephew Guy, son of 
his brother Pons de Ray. 1 

Athens haa been supposed to have lost its position as 
a direct fief of the empire of Romania by the homage 
which Otho de la Roche paid to Boniface, king of 
Salouiki ; and it was pretended that the king of Saloniki 
had transferred the immediate superiority over all the 
country to the south of his own frontier, in Thessaly, to 
William de Champlitte, prince of Achaia. The pretended 
yassalagc of Athens to Achaia at this early period rests 
only on the authority of the Book of the Conquest of the 
Morea, a Frank chronicle, of which a metrical translation 
in Greek was known long before the French text, which 
appears to be the original, was discovered. The work 
contains an inaccurate and far from poetical narration of 
the prominent events relating to the affairs of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, from the time of its conquest by the Franks 
until (be commencement of the fourteenth century. On 
all occasions it exalts the importance of the bouse of 
Villehardoin. This Chronicle asserts that Boniface, on 
quitting the army of the Crusaders in the Morea, to return 
to Thcssalonica, placed all the great feudatories of the 
empire, including the duke of the Archipelago or Naios, 

1 IMiUaSajieiU la Xaltan dt la Rxhr. A'tnttdla Stchmha Jiiueriqua iur la 
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chap. vn. under the immediate superiority of William de Cham- 
H- plitte, prince of Achaia. There can be no doubt that 
tbis is a mere fable. Indeed the chronicler soon refutes 
his own story, by omitting to mention that the consent of 
these great feudatories was given to the trick by which he 
pretends that Geffrey Villebardoin defrauded the family 
of Champlittc of the principality of Achaia — a trick which 
could never have transferred to Villehardoiu the feudal 
superiority over the fiefs of Athens, Negrepont, Bou- 
donitza, and Naxos, without the express consent of these 
feudatories and the formal ratification of the emperor 
Henry. The earliest claim of the princes of Achaia to 
any superiority over the princes of Athens really took 
place in the time of Guy de la Roche, about the year 
1 246. The Grand-sire of Athens and Thebes had assisted 
William Villehardoiu to conquer Corinth and Nanplia 
as an ally, and not as a vassal, and received as a reward 
for this assistance the free possession of Argos and 
Nanplia, for which the prince of Achaia did not even 
claim personal homage, as long as his wars with the 
Greeks in Laconia rendered the alliance of the prince of 
Athens a matter of importance. This, as far as can be 
ascertained from authentic evidence, is tbo only feudal 
connection that existed between Athens and Achaia pre- 
vious to the conquest of the empire of Romania by the 
Greeks, and the transference of the feudal superiority 
over Achaia to the house of Anjou of NapleB. 1 

When William, prince of Achaia, had completed the 
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conquest of tho Peloponnesus, his ambition led him to a. d. 
form projects for extending his power to the north of the ism. 
isthmus at the expense of the Latin allies, who had aided ~~ ' 
him against the Greeks. In the year 1254 he called on 
Guy, Grand-sire of Athens, to do personal homage for his 
possessions in the Morea. To this demand the prince 
of Athens replied, that lie was ready to pay the feudal 
service that was due for his fiefs of Argos and Nauplio, 
but ho asserted that he owed no personal homage to 
William, Moth parties prepared to decide the ijuiistioii 
by arms, for it seemed emphatically one of those that 
authorised a private war according to tho feudal system. 
The Grand-sire of Athens was supported by the count 
of Soula, (Salons,) the lords of Eubcea, and even by the 
baron of Kariteua, a relation and vassal of the prince of 
Achaia. But the army of the confederates was defeated 
by Villchardoin at the pass of Karidhi, on the road from 
Mcgara to Thebes. The vanquished were besieged in 
Thebes, and compelled to enter into a capitulation, by 
which Guy de In Itoche engaged to present himself at the 
court of William Villefaardoin, at Nikli, in order that the 
question concerning tho homage due to the prince of 
Achaia might be decided in a parliament of the prin- 
cipality. 1 Guy made his appearance, and William was 
unable to persuade his own vassals that the Grand-sire 
of Athens was deserving of any punishment according to 
the letter of the feudal law. The case was referred to 
king Louis IX. of France, whose reputation as an able 
and impartial judge was already so great in the whole 
Christian world that all parties willingly consented to 
abide by his decision. Guy de la Roche hastened to the 
court of France, confident in the justice of his cause ; and 

^' Sfcli wwUli) town that in^ EyauiliiK' tii.its <,<■.. ■^■i.-l Um- site of Tew*. 
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. Villehardoin was satisfied to secure the temporary absence 
of a powerful opponent at a critical moment. The king 
of France considered the delinquency of the Grand-sire 
of Athens to be of so trifling a nature, that it was more 
than adequately punished by the trouble and expense of 
a journey to Paris ; and in order to indemnify Guy in 
some measure for tfic inconvenience which he had suffered 
in presenting himself at the court of France, Louis autho- 
rised him to adopt the title of Duke of Athens, instead 
of that of Grand-sire, by which he had been hitherto dis- 
tinguished. 1 From subsequent events, it seems possible 
that William Villehardoin really made a claim at this 
time to the direct homage of the duke of Athens ; but 
whether he based his claim on a pretended grant of the 
king of Saloniki to Champlitte, or ou some charter of the 
emperors liohert, or Baldwin II., to his elder brother 
Geffrey IT., prince of Achaia, who had married the 
sister of these emperors cannot be determined. The 
claim, whether well or ill founded, was made a pretext by 
the kings of Naples for assuming that the cession of the 
suzerainty of Achaia, by the emperor Baldwin II., at 
the treaty of Viterbo in 1267, conveyed also to the crown 
of Naples a paramount superiority over the duchy of 
Athens. 2 

When Guy de la Roche returned to Greece, he 
found the emperor Baldwin II. a fugitive from Constan- 
tinople, and his own conqueror, William, prince of 
Achaia, a prisoner in the hands of the Greek emperor, 
Michael VIII., the conqueror of Constantinople. In 
order to regain his freedom, the prince of Achaia was 
compelled to cede to the Greek emperor the fortresses of 
Monemvnsb, Misithra, and iMaina, as the price of his 
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deliverance. This cession was warmly opposed bj tbc a.d. 
duke of Athens, as highly injurious to the stability of the 12M-IWS. 
Frank possessions in Greece; but it was ratified by a ~ 
parliament of the vassals of the principality, and carried 
into effect. 1 Guy do la Roche died about the year 1264, 
aud was succeeded by bis eldest son, John. 

John de la Roche maintained with honour the high 
position ins duchy bad acquired in the East. John 
Dukas, while besieged in Neopatras, his capital, by a 
Byzantine army commanded by the brother of the 
emperor Michael, succeeded in escaping through the 
hostile camp in the disguise of a groom. He hastened 
to Athens, and solicited aid from the duke to save his 
capital. John immediately supplied him with a body of 
Latin cavalry, with which the adventurous prince sur- 
prised the imperial army, and compelled the emperor's 
brother to save the defeated remnants of the besiegers 
on board the Byzantine fleet. 3 About a year after this 
victory, the duke of AthenB, who had formed a close 
alliance with the prince of Vallachian Thessaly, placed 
himself at the head of a body of troops, to defend the 
north of Eubtea against a Byzantine force under the 
command of Jaqueria, or Zacbaria, the Genoese signor of 
the island of Thasos. A battle was fought in the plain 
of Oreos, in which the Franks were completely defeated; 
and the duke of Athens, who, though suffering severely 
from the gout, had rushed into the midst of the combat 
in order to rally his knights, was dashed from his horse 
and made prisoner. The emperor Michael VIII., whose 
position was at this time extremely critical, gave the 
captive duke an honourable reception, and did everything 
in his power to detach him from the interests of Charles 
of Anjou, king of Naples, who then threatened to invade 
the Greek empire. A treaty was concluded between the 
emperor and the duke, which allowed John to return to 

' Umitta OmiuaU, p. 1 52, Greet Icit, v. 3U«2. * A.D. 1271, 
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Athens without paying any ransom. John died unmar- 
ried in the year 1275. 1 

William, the second son of Guy I., succeeded his 
brother John. He had married Helena, daughter of 
John Dulsas, prince of Vallachian Thessaly, shortly after 
the victory of Neopatras, and obtained Zeituni and 
Gardhiki as his wife's dowry." When the people of 
Thebes heard that his brother had been taken prisoner at 
Orcos, they proclaimed William lord of Thebes, evidently 
more with the intention of defending their own rights 
and privileges, and of securing the power of the house of 
de la Roche against any encroachments of the powerful 
and wealthy family of Saint-Omer, than from dissatisfac- 
tion with the government of duke John. 3 William was 
a man highly esteemed both for his valour and prudence. 
He was selected by Charles of Atijou to administer the 
government of Achaia during the minority of Isabella 
Villchardoin ; and he held this charge from 1280 to the 
time of his death, in 1290. 4 

His son, Guy II., was only eighteen years of age when 
be succeeded to the dukedom. The despot of Vlachia 
died shortly after Guy attained his majority, and left him 
guardian of an infant prince. The nobles of Vlachia 
ratified the provisions of their sovereign's testament, and 
invited the duke of Athens to assume the direction of the 
administration in his nephew's dominions. The moment 
appeared favourable for the enemies of Vallachian Thes- 
saly to attack the country. An infant prince and a young 
foreign regent did not seem likely to be able to offer any 
ueriouB resistance to a well-combined attack. Anna, the 
widow of Niccphoms, despot of Epirus, acted at the time 
as regent for her son Thomas, the last Greek despot of 
Epirus. She commenced hostilities by ordering the 
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Epirot troops to seize the castle of Phanari. Guy was a. o. 
at Thebes, his favourite residence, when he heard that lajo-iaoa. 
his nephew's territories were invaded. Eager to prove 
himself worthy of the high, trust confided to his care, he 
summoned all his friends and vassals to join his banner, 
and marched to avenge the injury offered to his helpless 
pupil. Boniface of Verona, lord of Karystos, Francis 
de la Carcere, lord of Negrepont, the count of Soula, 
and Nicholas of Saint-Omer, marshal of Achaia, and a 
feudatory of the duchy of Athens for one half of the 
lordship of Thebes, all joined the duke's camp, each at 
the head of more than one hundred knights and esquires. 
The whole army, when drawn up in the plain of Vlachia 
at Domokos, amounted to nine hundred Latin knights 
and horsemen in complete armour, sis thousand Val- 
lachian and Greek cavalry, and thirty thousand infantry, 
if we can rely on the Chronicles. The chief command 
was entrusted to Saint-Onicr, and the army advanced to 
Trikala Stagous and Sirako, from which it could have 
reached Joannina in three easy marches. But the rapidity 
of the young duke's movements alarmed Anna and her 
counsellors, and she was glad to purchase peace by deli- 
vering up the castle of Phanari, and paying ten thousand 
pcrpers or gold byzants for the expenses of the expe- 
dition. 1 

In 1304. Guy II. married Maud of Hatnanlt, daughter 
of Isabella Villdiurdom, princess of Achaia. Maud was 
then only eleven years obi. 2 flisy received Kalamato, 
the hereditary fief ol the Villehardoins in the Morea, as 
his wife's dowry ; but lie soon advanced a claim to the 
government of the whole principality, of which he pre- 
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tended that Philip of Savoy, the third husband of Isa- 
bella, held possession illegally. 1 In order to make good 
his claim by force of arras, Guy enrolled in his service 
Fernand Ximenes and a part of the Catalans who had 
quitted the Grand Company at Cyzikos. The projects of 
Guy were frustrated by his early death in 1308. As he 
left no children, the male line of de la Roche became 
extinct, and his cousin, Walter de Brienne, succeeded to 
the duchy of Athens and Thebes. 



It is usual to suppose that Athens was a miserable 
and decayed town during the whole period of the middle 
ages, and that Attica then offered the same barren, tree- 
less, and unimprovable aspect which it now does as a 
European kingdom. Such, however, was not the case. 
The social civilisation of the inhabitants, and their ample 
command of the necessaries and many of the luxuries of 
life, were in those days as much superior to the condition 
of the citizens of Paris and London as they are now 
inferior. When Walter de Brienne succeeded to the 
duchy, it occupied a muck higher position in the scale of 
European states than is at present occupied by the 
kingdom of Greece. The Spaniard Muntaner, who was 
well acquainted with all the rich countries around the 
Mediterranean, then the most flourishing portion of the 
globe, and who was familiar with the most magnificent 
courts of Europe, says that the dukes of Athens were 
among the greatest princes who did not possess the title 
of king. He has left us a description of the court 
of Athens, which gives us a high idea of its magniti- 
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cence ; 1 and he declares that the nobles of the duchy then *. d. 
spoke as good French as the Parisians themselves. 2 The law-isos. 

city was large and wealthy, the country thickly covered 

with villages, of which the ruins may still be traced in 
spots affording no indications of Hellenic sites. Aqueducts 
and cisterns then gave fertility to land now unproduc- 
tive ; olive, almond, and fig-trees were intermingled with 
vineyards, and orchards covered ground now reduced, by 
the want of irrigation, to yield only scanty pasturage to 
the flocks of nomade shepherds. The valonia, the cotton, 
the silk, and the leather of Attica then supplied native 
manufactories, and the surplus commanded a high price 
in the European markets. The trade of Athens was 
considerable, and the luxury of the Athenian ducal court 
was celebrated in ail the legions of the West where 
chivalry flourished. 

Nor was the position of the Greek subjects of the 
dukes at this period one of severe oppression. Civilisation 
had penetrated deeper into the social relations of men in 
Greece than in the rest of Europe, and its effects were 
displayed in the existence of a middle class, living in 
ease, and by the decay of slavery and serfdom. Though 
the Greeks of Athens were a conquered race, the terms 
of capitulation granted by Otho dc la Roche secured to 
them all the privileges, as individual citizens, which they 
had enjoyed under the Byzantine government, with much 
greater freedom from financial oppression. Tho feudal 
conquerors of Greece soon perceived that it was greatly 
for their interest to respect the terms of the capitulations 
concluded with their Greek subjects, and to gain their 
good-will. Each grand feudatory soon became awaro that 
the Greeks, from their wealth and numbers, might be 
rendered useful allies in opposing the exorbitant preten- 
sions of their own immediate vassals and military followers, 

1 Munbuur, clisi|r. ceiliv. \>. 18], of BuctWs tnumlnlion, ndit of 18 JO. 
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cH.ir. vii. and in restraining the avarice of the Latin clergy, the- 
5 -■ ambition of the Pope, or the pretensions of the emperor 
of Romania. Tbc peculiar condition of the Greek landed 
proprietors, who were in aoine degree both capitalists 
and merchants, tanght their princes the necessity of 
alleviating the natural severity of the feudal system, and 
modifying the contempt it inculcated for the industrious 
and unwarlike classes of society. The high value of 
some of the productions of Greece, before the discovery 
of America and the route to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, placed the lauded proprietors on the coasts of 
Greece, and particularly those of Attica and Beeotia, in 
tho receipt of considerable money-re venues. They were 
thus enabled to pay to their dukes an amount of taxation 
which many monarchs in Western Europe were unable 
to extract from numerous cities and burghs, whoso trade 
depended on slow and expensive I and -communications, 
and from cultivators without capital, who raised little 
but corn and hay. An aliiance of interest was thus 
formed between tho Frank princes and their Greek 
subjects. The taxes paid hy the Greeks supplied their 
sovereign witli the means of hiring more obedient military 
followers than the array of the vassals of the fief. It 
became consequently an object of importance to the 
Frank barons in Greece to protect the natives as allodial 
proprietors, or, at least, as holding their lands directly 
from the prince, on payment of a money-rent, corre- 
sponding to the amount of taxation they had previously 
paid to the Byzantine empire, instead of distributing the 
land among the invaders as military fiefs. Interest, 
therefore, preserved to the Greek proprietors the richest 
portions of the conquered territory in the immediate 
vicinity of the towns ; while the Crusaders generally 
received the territorial domains, for which they were 
bound to pay personal military service, in the more 
distant valleys and retired districts — a fact which is still 
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proved by the existing divisions of property, and by the a d. 
ruins of feudal strongholds. Out of this state of things ism-imb. 
there can be no doubt that a constant struggle arose 
between the dukes, who desired to extend their authority 
and increase their revenues — the Frank military vassals, 
who demanded the complete division of the whole con- 
quered country, in order to increase the numbers and 
power of their own class — and the Greeks, who laboured 
and intrigued to defend their possessions and maintain 
the capitulations. To the existence of this struggle for 
a long period, without any party venturing openly to 
disregard the principles of justice and the force of public 
opinion, we must in a great measure attribute the pros- 
perous state of Athens and Thebes, under the government 
of the house of do la Roche, and the long duration of 
the Frank domination in Attica. The security enjoyed 
by the Greeks attached them to their dukes, and they 
obtained the privilege of hearing arms. Their wealth 
enabled them to purchase the best defensive armour and 
the finest horses ; and their leisure allowed them to 
acquire the skill, without which the defensive armour of 
the time, from its great weight, became an incumbrance 
rather than an advantage. Though they never became a 
match for the Frank chivalry in a pitched battle, they 
often bore a prominent part, and performed good service, 
in the wars of the period. 1 



Walter de Brienne was the son of Isabella de la 
Roche, sister of the dukes John and William. Sho 
married Hugh de Brienne, count of Leccc, in the kingdom 
of Naples. The family of Brienne was pre-eminent for 
brilliant actions in tho brightest age of chivalry ; but the 

1 Gi-'urjc AcrupoliU (p. 031 distinctly mentions tho Greets m forming part 
of tho ermj- nf William), prime of Actus, nt Um battle of Pelagonia. 
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chap. vu. fortunes of this celebrated house were more splendid and 
S 3 - glorious than solid, and the character of its members bow 
a strong resemblance to the gorgeous edifice of their 
renown. The life of Walter, duke of Athens, was like 
that of many other members of his illustrious family, in 
its bright career and bloody end. His grandfather, 
Walter de Brienne, count of Jaffa, was that gallant 
freebooter of the Syrian desert whom the Saracens long 
regarded with intense fear and hatred, but whom they at 
last captured, and hanged before the walls of his own 
castle. 1 His great-grandfather was Walter de Brienne, 
who assumed the title of king of Sicily, and died in 
prison. John de Brienne, king of Jerusalem and emperor 
of Romania, was his great-gi aiid-unclc ; and his father, 
Hugh, had not degenerated from the valour of the house, 
or allowed its glory to diminish in his person. He was 
one of the band of three hundred French knights who 
called themselves the Knights of Death, and who perished 
at the battle of Gagliano, in Sicily. Hugh de Brienne, 
after performing prodigies of valour, and keeping his 
banner flying on the field of battle with his own hand, 
after every one of his followers and companions had 
fallen, was himself slain, refusing quarter. 2 

The doath of Guy II. had no soouer put Walter in 
possession of the duchy of Athens, than he found his 
dominions threatened with invasion by his neighbours, 
the despot of Epirus and the prince of Vlachia. His 
territories were exposed to attack, for Guy II. had 
extended his authority as far as Armyros on the gulf of 
Volo, so that their geographical configuration left them 
open to invasion at many points. 3 In order to punish 
hts enemies, and revenge himaelf by conquering some 
portion of their dominions, Walter concluded a treaty 
of alliance with the Catalan Grand Company, which had 

1 .Ininvitlv's ifrmain y' « /.""/», I'. J!)r>— Itnlin'a Iran Nation. 
• JIuTitanpr, cipi. » Ibid., p. iST.edit. of 1810. 
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established its winter quarters at Cassandra in the year a. d. 
1308. 1 * 13Q8. 

The expedition of the Catalans in the East is a 
wonderful instance of the success which sometimes 
attends a career of rapacity and crime, in opposition to 
all the ordinary maxims of human prudence. Had their 
military executions and inhuman devastations been the 
only prominent features iu their history, wo might regret 
that all the military virtues can exist in union with most 
of the crimes that disgrace human nature, hut we should 
feel no astonishment at their great success. But when we 
find that internal dissensions and civil anarchy frequently 
reigned in their camp, their victorious military career 
and their steady discipline under arms becomes a strange 
historical phenomenon. The leaders quarrelled among 
themselves, the chiefs assassinated one another, the troops 
murdered or banished their generals, and yet victory 
remained faithful to a standard under which every crime 
was committed with impunity : while the most terrific 
anarchy prevailed in the councils of the leaders, tho 
strictest discipline was observed whenever the ranks were 
formed for service in the field. Their great leader, Roger 
de Florez, was assassinated by the Greets. D'Entenzn, 
one of their most distinguished chiefs, waa murdered, with 
many knights of rank and renown, by tho troops them- 
selves, on tho march from Gallipoli to Cassandra. Fer- 
nand Ximenes only saved himself by a precipitate flight. 
The infant Don Fernand of Majorca, and his friend 
Muntaner, the delightful historian of their singular 
exploits, were compelled to quit the expedition, seeing 
that all regular authority was treated with contempt. 
The royal and aristocratic feelings of tho prince and tiie 
warrior were too deeply wounded to permit them to live 
in a republican army. Rocafort, the oldest general in 
the Grand Company, the chief demagogue and inciter 

1 Nicej.lioru:- < 1 M . MiniUmcr, 474. 
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of many of tlie previous acts of violence, was at last 
treacherously seized by his own officers, and delivered up 
a prisoner to a French admiral, who carried him to 
Naples, where lie perished in a prison, starved to death 
by the mean revenge and inexorable cruelty of the house 
of Anjon. The soldiers revenged their veteran leader 
by murdering the fourteen chiefs of the army who had 
delivered him to the French. Two knights, an Adalil, 
and a colonel of Almogavars, were then elected by the 
troops to perform the duties of commander-in-chief ; and 
a council of twelve officers was added, in accordance with 
a usage already established in the republican govern- 
ment of the Grand Company. After this bloody revolu- 
tion, the Catalans marched forward to new conquests, 
and to the establishment of a permanent territorial 
dominion in Greece. 

The treaty by which they hired tlicir services to 
Walter de Brionne required that they should effect a 
junction with his troops. To do this, it was necessary 
to traverse Macedonia and Thessaly. On their march 
they encountered serious opposition from the officers of 
the Byzantine emperor in the mountains of Macedonia, 
and from the forces of the prince of Vallachian Thessaly. 
The hardy mountaineers of these districts, Slavonians, 
Vallachians, and Greeks, were found to be a very 
difFercnt class of men from the Greeks of the Thraciau 
cities whom the Catalans had so often vanquished. The 
campaign in 1309 was consumed in these contests, and 
the Grand Company found itself compelled to take up its 
winter quarters in Thessaly, It suffered many hardships 
before it could force its way though the Vallachian district, 
which was then one of the most redoubtable countries in 
the world. 1 In the year 1310 it effected its junction 
with the army of the duke of Athens, and from the time 
of its entry into bis dominions Walter became bound to 
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pay each horseman in com]ilete heavy armour four gold a. d. 
ounces a-month, each light-armed horseman two, and laio. 
each Almogavar or foot-soldier one ounce. 1 As the 
Grand Company then counted in its ranks thirty-five 
hundred cavalry and three thousand infantry, while the 
army of the duke of Athens was still more numerous, 
these facts afford some data for estimating the wealth 
and population of the dominions of Walter de Brienne at 
this time. 

The duke of Athens was at first highly popular with 
the Catalans, whose language he spoke with facility. 2 
The campaign of 1310 was very successful. Walter 
defeated all his enemies, and compelled them to purchase 
peace by ceding to him tiiirty castles, which he added to 
hie dominions. The war was now terminated. Walter 
felt strong in the numbers of the knights he had assembled 
under his banner, and in the impregnable nature of the 
fortresses and castles that commanded every road and 
valley in his territory. Relying on theso resources, he 
determined to get rid of his Spanish allies, whose high 
pay exhausted his treasury, and whose rapacity and 
licentious habits oppressed his subjects. The Catalans, 
on the other hand, were too well satisfied with the rich 
appearance of the Breotian and Phocian plains, which 
had long enjoyed immunity from the ravages of war, to 
be easily induced to quit a land so alluring to their 
avarice. When the duke proposed to dismiss them, 
however, they contented themselves with demanding 
payment of the arrears due for their services, and liberty 
to march forward into the Morea. Both demands were 
refused ; and Walter de Briennc, who, as an adherent of 
the house of Anjou, was inclined to quarrel with them as 

1 MunUuer, 471. The mince uf null lnul lung ceased to bo a coin of mi 
ounce in weight, but it is difficult to fii its esact vnluo at different periods. 

' Muntoner tolls ua that Walter de Dikime If timed l.'ntaliui in the cMtle of 
AucuhIji in Sicily, when- he ].a^cd n limi; titne \'hmt Venn;:. ]>i..-[j<_;e !dr Ida 
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chap. vn. soon as he no longer stood in need of their services, 
§ a- replied to their propositions that he would give them tlie 
gibbet. 

In the month of inarch 1311, the Grand Company 
marched down into the plain of Batotia and took up a 
position on the hanks of the Cephissus near Skripon, the 
ancient Orchomenos. 1 The level plain appeared to offer 
great advantages to the party that possessed the most 
numerous cavalry, and the duke of Athens, confident in 
numbers, felt assured of victory, and hastened forward to 
attack them at the head of the army he had assembled 
at Thebes. His forces consisted of six thousand cavalry 
and eight thousand infantry, partly raised in the Morea, 
but principally composed of the Frank knights of his own 
duchy, their feudal retainers, and the Greeks of his 
dominions. 3 Walter placed himself at the head of a 
band of two hundred nobles in the richest armour ; and 
acven hundred feudal chiefs, who had received the honour 
of knighthood, fought under his standard. It required 
all the experience of the Spanish veterans, and their 
firm conviction of the superiority of military discipline 
over numbers and individual valour, to preserve their 
confidence of success in a contest with a force so superior 
to their own on a level plain. But the Spaniards were 
the first people, in modern times, who knew the full value 
of a well-disciplined and steady corps of infantry. 

1 '■'he ini.-:rriv.(v which Nk-q.'i >rua Grceornfl shows of the gcoprnp/n- of 
UrL-M. i:i wtuuist .si r I . i .- !.-.lU1i; ,.r, d„: t:;„^. ,jf U.i: V.iyh i.-.u:., j» 

curious. He Mj-a Unit tlio ,:ii'.'. liver IV phi -mis rl^ii ilj: in Mount Funiassus, 
flows Qastwaru through 1... A « ■ 1 1 : i : : i f Mnl rln' .l.ii ill ;i]L iimUvidf d Btronni, ak 
liir i.!.-;i.;c.i :u].i ] I n! wIk'LC iL ■ . invi 'wo lii micin ■■, ■■■iiLTicii:^ 

jtfl UQ1UC illtO AfcO|ii'" imi.l I^tutMn?. The' Iij-.lL]c]i ,U.t].i,s divi.U:* Allien i]:[o two 
pai-tr. iukI ',V'"^ iud' '.in' htl. Thi' lir.LiH'li l.-n mile f.'.l - in! 1 1 1 1 1" -M rails of Elihoa. 
»™r Aiilis, wlni,- l'.ic in n,,-. i,i lii.ii'n Mi '[i'i..". i mi tlj.'-v .'Mi.-aidou lo Troy. 
After this ^..villicii ot Lin' i-ri-j:-.Lii..'..' .J :. limn. dm" !n.-.,r:;n: , mill,: Avw 

]■'!.: ruvli'i'l ::y hi' wii^ nl'.hi;yh iinnuii .ml- h.» .'.ill ; hy .1 1 ;l-L- I 

tU-;jl:iy f'l lniniill-, livi'.l :ii-t w.'Lul.'!' :,: nuy fi'l-- ami ■ •j.iir.iil.i." Hi.' 

Greeks ndojittd couccrninc; the iuhabitauta mid countries of Wcntoru Europe. 
—P. 161. 
■ Niccpliorua Grcgoras, 1GS. 
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In spring, all tlie rich plains of Greece are covered with 
green com. The Catalan leaders carefully conducted the 
waters of the Cephissua into the fields immediately in 
front of the ground on which they had drawn up their 
army. The soil was allowed to drink in the moisture 
until it became so soft that a man in armour could only 
only traverse the few narrow dykes that intersected tho 
fields of wheat and barley ; yet the verdure effectually 
concealed every appearance of recent irrigation. 1 The 
duke of Athens, who expected with his splendid army to 
drive the Spaniards back into Thessaly without much 
trouble, advanced with all the arrogance of a prince secure 
of victory. Reserving the whole glory of the triumph 
which he contemplated to himself, he drew up his army 
in order of battle ; and then, placing himself at the head 
of the nine hundred knights and nobles who attended his 
banner, he rushed forward to overwhelm the ranks of the 
Grand Company with the irresistible charge of the Frank 
chivalry. Everything promised the duke victory as ho 
moved rapidly over the plain to the attack, and the shafts 
of the archers were already beginning to recoil from the 
strong panoply of the knights, when Walter do Brieuno 
shouted his war-cry, and charged with all his chivalry in 
full career. Their coarse was soon arrested. The whole 
body plunged simultaneously into the concealed and new- 
formed marsh, where there was as little possibility of re- 
treat a3 there was thought of flight. Every knight, in tho 
bebef that he had only some ditch to cross, spurred forward, 
expecting that another step would place him on the firm 
ground, where he saw the Catalan army drawn up almost 
within reach of his lance. Every exertion was vain : no 
Frank knight ever crossed the muddy fields ; horse and 
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ciui>. vii. man floundered about until both fell ; and as none tbat 
S3- Fell could rise again, the confusion soon became inextric- 
able. The Catalan light troops were at last ordered to 
rush in, and slay knights and nobles without mercy. 
Never did the knife of Aragon do more unsparing execu- 
tion, for mercy would bare been folly while the .Spanish 
army still remained exposed to the attack of a superior 
force ranged before it in battle array, and which could 
easily have effected its retreat in unbroken order to the 
fortresses in its rear. It is reported that, of all the 
nobles present with Walter de Brienne, two only escaped 
alive and were kept as prisoners— Boniface of Verona, and 
Roger Deslau of Koussillon. The duke of Athens was 
among the first who perished. The Athenian forces had 
witnessed the total defeat of their lIkhco;! Unid of cavalry ; 
the news that the dnke was slain spread quickly through 
their ranks ; and, without waiting for any orders, the whole 
army broke its order, and each man endeavoured to save 
himself, leaving the camp and all the baggage to the 
Grand Company. 1 

This victory put an end to the power of the French 
families in northern Greece ; but the house of Brienne 
continued to possess the fiefs of Nauplia and Argos in the 
principality of Achaia. Walter de Brienne, son of the 

' Ti.o MltliuiitiBI for tllia Recount or the bailie nro Hicepbona OregDrnn, 
155, ntld Mtinuincr, era!, jnim-'l a iir-r-.. 1 :n-.|miiiitiuicc wiUi [he ground. 

tL -.'.'i'Vli'uv.W ^Varolll^Vc! 358, mTtlnitof s'lIaSm 

the erin'rah i.f M 1 1 1 . i Li J iitt-H, 1U\86. 

■['In- in, !.!->■ „■ i!u< t'atal.m r\i>i:,li!i„n. mi.l ll„- dan <.f tin: halllc at 
tile f '■::■.]. , -.-.l ii.it i.t ;u::i.li 1 1 i v, ""J ' i i _■ aaOi .r;U' - : 1iii!i".v.::l isi tf.e 
tint ire bwmi "II tin- ,l.'|,.,.tillv ill tlie liri.lnlCu!i:]tiuv from Iju! 1 1 1 .■>! ! . ail.i iU 

niutering at Ouiaudra, In 1308. TIuh [a proved by lyiijnwnw, II. ,1BB, ud 



niunlh. Now Humluy v. i.- t/K- L',l!i l.f Mai.1,. ,,i,l> iii -In: t.ir 1811 ; Rud this 
RgroLi bent with Niceplieru* I !iv_'u:a.-, aci'l eien MiiiitariiT, though bin chrono- 
logy varies in dinurout pflgc& 
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slain duke, assumed his father's title, and was remarkable 
for more than his father's pride. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover possession of the duchy of Athens in 
1331, in which he landed near Arta with a force of eight 
hundred French cavalry and five hundred Tuscan infantry, 
ho became general of Florence, but was expelled from 
that city for his tyrannical conduct. He was subsequently 
appointed constable of France, and perished at the battle 
of Poitiers. 1 

The Catalans followed up their victory with vigour : 
Thebes, Athens, and every fortified place within the 
duchy, quickly submitted to their authority. But their 
conquest, in spite of its facility, was stained with their 
usual violence. The magnificent palace at Thebes, built 
by Nicholas Saiut-Onier, which was the admiration of the 
minstrels of that age, was burned to the ground, lest it 
should serve as a stronghold for some of the French barons. 
A portion of the olive grove in the Athenian plain, in 
the classic environs of Colonos and the Academy, was 
reduced to ashes either from carelessness or wantonness. 2 




The Spaniards at last took measures for enjoying the 
fruits of the conquest, and the Grand Company assumed 
the position of a sovereign prince, though there never 
existed an army worse adapted for administering the 
affairs of civil government. Its first act was to share the 
fiefs of the nobles who had fallen, and to bestow their 
widows and heiresses in marriage on the best officers, who 

' After the death of tlie constable W.dhr ,b, ISi-iuime, in I3S0, SoliW 
itT.ii.-l. i.'ii, 1,:--. rii'[.lLow, ranmed the title of duLe of Altars, but itolpired 
with hie Mil Walter, who died d,i Ml u>* in 13*1. The f.unily of dliucj.ie.i 
ended in a female, wlio m.M A>-,;.« uii.I N:n:j>]iii In the V.iietiou republic. 

' Boat o/ the OrmtU, Greok teit, v. BTJfl. Falltnomj-er, Oachichle rfrr 
BaUhud MoT*,, U. IBS. 
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thus became possessed not only of well-fortified castles 
and rich estates, but also of suitable and splendid house- 
hold establishments. Tbc descendants of the French 
now felt all the miseries their forefathers had inflicted 
on the Greeks. Muntaner, the former associate of the 
Spanish soldiers, observes that oo this occasion many 
stout Catalan warriors received as wives noble ladies, for 
whom, the day before their victory, they would have 
counted it an honour to be allowed to hold the wash- 
hand basin. 1 

No sooner did the Catalan warriors become lords and 
barons, than they felt the necessity of living under civil as 
well as military law ; and so satisfied were they of the 
incompetency of all their own generals to act as civilians, 
that they appointed Roger Deslau to act as duke of 
Athens until they could arrange their differences with the 
house uf Arajioit. to whieli the majority still looked us to 
their lawful sovereign. Under Roger Deslau the Grand 
Company pursued its career of conquest, and extended its 
dominion both to the north and west. Ncopatras and 
Soula, or Salona, were annexed to the duchy ; and their 
incursions into the territories of the despot of Epirus on 
one side, and of the prince of Achaia on the other, alarmed 
the French barons of the Morca to such a degree that 
they solicited assistance from the spiritual arms of the 
Fope, whom they persuaded to threaten the Spaniards 
with excommunication, unless they restored their conquests 
to the rightful owners : tluni^li probably, in most cases, it 
would have puzzled even his holiness himself to determine 
where the legal claimants were to he found. The arch- 
bishops of Corinth, Patras, and Otranto were authorised 
to preach a crusade against the Catalans in their dioceses. 2 
Ncopatras, from its strong position, important military 
situation, and delightful climate, divided with Athens the 

i MimiaiiiT, p. 177. 

■ TliisWl u( !'!.]..■ .Jul, ii XXII. is dated bl 1331). 
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honour of being the capital of the Catalan principality, n. 
which was styled the duchy of Athens anil Neopatras. ims-]3so. 

After the death of lioger Deslau, in 1326, the Catalaos 
sent a deputation to Sicily, begging Frederick II. to invest 
his second son, Manfred, with the dukedom of Athens, 
and praying him to send a regent to govern the country 
during his son's minority. From that time the duchy of 
Athens and Neopatras became an appanage to the house 
of Aragon. Manfred, William, and John, the younger 
sons of king Frederick II. of Sicily, held it in succes- 
sion. 1 Frederick, marquis of Randazzo, sou of John, 
succeeded his father in the year 1348, and died childless 
in 1355, without having ever visited Athens. Tho duchy 
then reverted to Frederick III. of Sicily, whose daughter 
Maria inherited it in 1377. From Maria the title passed 
to Alplionso V., king of Aragon, and was retained by 
the kings of Spain after the union of the crowns of 
Aragon and Castille. 

During the period the duchy of Athens was possessed 
by the Siciliau brand) of the house of Aragon, the Cata- 
lans were incessantly engaged in wars with all their neigh- 
bours. The despots of Epirus, the Venetians in Eubcea, 
and the French in Achaia, were in turn attacked ; but 
it was only in the earlier years of their power, while the 
Teterans of the Grand Company still retained their military 
habits and passion for war, that their operations were 
attended with success. As happens with all conquering 
armies, the numbers of those who were fitted by their 
physical and mental qualities to make good soldiers was 
considerably diminished in tho second generation. Some 
families became extinct, some fell into opposition by 
attaching themselves to their maternal race, while many 
of the best soldiers were constantly engaged in watching 
and defending their own private possessions against 

1 Manfred died about tlie year 133"; William in 1333 ; and John, who ni 
regeul .'f Sicily, in 1340. 
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headed by Nerio Acciaiuoli, protended that the feudal 
suzerain of Athens ant) Achaia was entitled to dispose 
of the hand of the countess, though the race of Baldwin 
IT. was extinct ; for Jacques de Baux, the last titular 
emperor of Romania, died before the war between the 
Catalans and the governor of Corinth commenced. Nerio 
was nevertheless determined to bestow the young countess 
with all her immense possessions, on a relation of the 
Acciaiuoli family, named Peter Sarrasin. 1 The war con- 
cerning the countess of Salona and her heritage appears 
to have commenced about the year 1386. The Catalans 
were defeated, and Nerio gained possession of Athens, 
Thebes, and Livadca ; but a few of the Spanish pro- 
prietors, and the remains of the military force attached 
to the viceroys, continued for some years to offer adeter- 
mincd resistance in other parts of the duchy, and rallied 
round them a body of Navarresc troops in the service of 
the last Spanish governors. 

During the war, a quarrel broke out between the 
dowager countess of Salona and the bishop of Phocis. 
The Athenian historian Chaleocondylas narrates that 
the bishop accused the lady, whose name was Helena 
Kantakuzena, of adultery with a priest, and that this 
conscientious bishop hastened to the court of the sultan 
liuyezid I., (Ilderhn,) who was then in Thossaly, and 
begged him to remove the scandal from Greek society by 
conquering the country. In order to attract the sultan, 
who was passionately fond of the chase, the reverend 
bishop vaunted the extent of the marshes of Bccotia 
filled with herons and cranes, and the numerous advan- 
tages the country offered for hunting and hawking. 
Bayezid made his interference a pretext for occupying 
the northern part of the duchy around Neopatras ; but, 
being soon after engaged with other projects, the Turks 
do not appear to have rotained permanent possession of 

1 DlinUlg!.-, li;.<l;l,r th V'i:i-<iu:lh\aplc, 299. 
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ch*p. vli. the district then seized. Chalcocondjlas affirms that the 
# dowager countess delivered up her daughter to Bayczid to 
~™ be placed in his harcm.which would imply that her marriage 
with the prince of Vlaebia had not yet been celebrated. 1 
The Laurias, pressed by the Turks on the north, and 
by Nerio Acciaiuoli and the Franks of Achaia on the 
south, abandoned the duchy, in which only a few small 
hands of troops continued to defend themselves almost in 
the capacity of brigands. 




The decline of medieval Athens commences with the 
Catalan conquest. The tics of interest which had hitherto 
connected the prosperity of the Greek landed proprietors 
with the power of the sovereign were then broken, and 
every Greek was exposed to the oppression and avarice 
of a thousand mercenary soldiers suddenly converted into 
petty princes, and to the exactions of the rapacious agents 
of absent sovereigns. The feudal system was everywhere 
giving way ; the authority of the prince and the money 
of the commons were rapidly gaining power, as the new 
elements of political government. Several members of 
the family of Acciaiuoli, which formed a distinguished 
commercial company at Florence in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, settled in the Peloponnesus about the middle of the 
fourteenth, under the protection of Robert, king of Naples. 
Nicholas Acciaiuoli was invested, in the year 1334, with 
the administration of the lands which the company had 
acquired in payment or in security of the loans it had 
made to the royal house of Anjou ; and he acquired addi- 
tional possessions in the principality of Achaia, both by 

1 I'liicM^o. Uittwrc ,!,■ <:.„„/., >il i. i . v /e : -2ii~ rimWomlvlas, p. 3S, rdiL Par. 
Tin: airiil-of 111.' .Irniii.;, r o.urii,^ ruu-l :,.iv;. ftnint 1 :,I1,T 1 us ILi) ™,1 
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purchase and by grant, from Catherine of Valoia, titular 
empress of Romania, and regent of Achaia for her son 
prince Robert. 1 The encroachments of the mercantile 
spirit on the feudal system are displayed in the conces- 
sions obtained by Nicholas Acciaiuoli, in the grants he 
received from Catherine of Valois. He was invested 
with the power of mortgaging, exchanging, and selling his 
fiefs, without any previous authorisation Iron! his suzerain. 2 
Nicholas acted as principal minister of Catherine, during 
a residence of three years in the Morea ; and he made use 
of his position, like a prudent banker, to obtain considerable 
grants of territory. He returned to Italy in 1341, and 
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li. of his youth, disgusted lioccacio, who alone of his 
Florentine contemporaries could have left a vivid sketch 
of the career which raised him from the partner of a 
b an king-house to the rank of a great feudal baron, 
and to live in the companionship of kings. Boccacio, 
offended by his insolence, seems not to have appreciated 
his true importance, as the type of a coming age and a new 
state of society ; and the indignant and satirical record he 
lias left us of the pride and presumption of the mercantile 
noble is by no means a correct portrait of the Neapolitan 
minister. Yet even Boccacio records, in his usual truth- 
ful manner, that Nicholas had dispersed powerful armies, 
though he unjustly depreciates the merit of the success, 
because the victory was gained by combinations effected by 
gold, and not by the headlong charge of a line of lances. 1 
Nicholas Acciaiuoli obtained a grant of the barony 
and hereditary governorship of the fortress of Corinth in 
the year 1358. He was already in possession of the 
castles of Vulcano, (Messenc,) Piadha, near Epidauros, 
and large estates in other parts of the Peloponnesus. He 
died in 1365 ; and his sons, Angelo and Robert, suc- 
ceeded in turn to the barony and government of Corinth. 3 
Angelo mortgaged Corinth to his relation, Nerio Acciaiuoli, 
who already possessed fiefs in Aehaia, and who took up 
his residence at Corinth, on account of the political and 
military importance of the fortress, as well as to enable 
him to administer the revenues of the barony in tho most 
profitable manner. 

Nerio Acciaiuoli, though ho held the governorship of 
Corinth only as the deputy of his relation, and tho 
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barony only in security of a debt, was nevertheless, from a. d. 
his ability, enterprising character, great wealth, and ims-ism. 
extensive connections, one of the most influential barons 
of Achaia ; and, from the disorderly state of the prin- 
cipality, he was enabled to act as an independent prince. 
We have already seen under what pretext he succeeded 
in gaining possession of the greater part of the Catalan 
possessions in Attica and Bccotia. About the commence- 
ment of the year 1394, Ladislas, king of Naples, conferred 
on him by patent the title of duke of Atbens — Athens 
forming, as the king pretended, part of the principality 
of Acliala. 1 But almost about the same time the new 
duke had the misfortune to be taken prisoner by a band 
of Navarrese troops, which still maintained itself in 
eastern Greece, and with which he was holding a confe- 
rence, trusting to the safe conduct of a Catalan chief, 
who also continued to preserve his independence. Nerio 
was compelled to purchase his liberty by paying a large 
ransom, part of which ho raised by seizing the treasures 
and jewels in all the churches throughout his territories, 
and selling all the ornaments of value, even to the silver 
plates on the door, of the church of St Mary at Athens. 
He died shortly after. By his will lie placed all his 
possessions under the protection of the republic of Venice, 
supplicating it to defend the rights of his daughter 
Francesca, wife of Charles Tocco, count of Cephalonia 
and despot of Arta, or Romania. 2 Nerio left the castle 
and district of Livadea to his natural son Antonio, as 
well as the administration of the city of Thebes, with the 
right to redeem it, on payment of the sum for which it 
had been pledged on. account of his ransom. 

' Buchon, Aclir,-;,t«, Wff'iw", NV llL torn. Li. p, 253. Laifolim 
had molly no tL-.iin f> tin; :i:;or.ilnlt i.i.-rA[l.;iij,fvi!i :-ii.|«j'Liii; AtlirtiH to 
hum been a fief of tbnt priacipnlity, miH not of the eni].iro of IWiiini.i, l,v 
cmun 1 1- Hits tnijiiil-iirs. This v *u m .-. u: ,nv.;tiy ill l";,ln.]]j. 
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cmr. m The first bequest in the will of Norio Acciaiuoli is ft 
8 5. very singular one. - It bequeaths the city of Athens to 
— the church of St Mary. The bequest implied the acqui- 
sition of municipal liberty, under the protection of the 
clergy ; and thus, after fourteen centuries of slavery, 
Athens regained for a moment ft halo of liberty, under 
the shadow of papal influence, through the superstition 
or piety of a Florentine merchant prince. 1 The arch- 
bishop was the truo defender of the commons in the 
East, but, mi fortunately, tlie archbishop of Athens was 
of the Catholic Church, and the people were orthodox ; 
bo that, even if he could hate succeeded in maintaining 
his authority, he must have done so as a feudal prince. 
But the bequest of Norio was a delusion, by which the 
dying sinner calmed the reproaches of a conscience 
troubled with the memory of the plundered ornaments of 
many churches, and, above all, of the silver plates of the 
doors of St Mary, with which ho had paid his own 
ransom. The archbishop of Athens, and tho adminis- 
trators of church property belonging to the papal church, 
being hated by the majority of tlie inhabitants of Athens, 
who were orthodox Greeks, it is probable that a revolution 
would have soon followed the atsuiuplitm of power by 
the chapter of St Mary had the Venetian republic not 
been called in to protect their government, in virtue of 
the general superintendence over the execution of the 
testament confided to Venice. 

In the mean time, Antonio, the son of Nerio, who was 
master of Livadea and Thebes, trusting to his popularity, 
and counting on the active support of the Greeks, to 
whoso nation his mother belonged, advanced to attack 
Athens. He besieged tho city before the Venetians had 
placed a garrison in the Acropolis. In order to create a 
diversion that might save the city, by calling off the 

1 The words of tho l>ci|iic?t aro— " LuMlno nil' crelcpin di Santa Maria <li 
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attention of Antonio for a time, the Venetian governor a. d. 
of Negrepont marched to attack Thebes at the head of iass-H3s. 
six thousand troops, Antonio hastened to meet them 
before they could intrench themselves ; and, by a skilful 
disposition of a very inferior numerical force, he com- 
pletely routed this army, and captured many of the Latin 
feudal chiefs who had joined the Venetians. On his 
return to his camp before Athens, he was immediately 
admitted within the walls by his partisans. The Acro- 
polis soon surrendered, and Antonio assumed the govern- 
ment of the duchy, adopting the title of Lord of the duchy 
of Athens. 1 As soon as his power was firmly established 
in all the country, from Livadca to Athens, he visited 
tho court of sultan Bayezid I., whose impetuous character 
rendered him the terror of the Christian princes in his 
neighbourhood. From this restless enemy of the Christian 
name, ho succeeded in obtaining a recognition of his 
sovereignty over Attica and Bcootia. 2 

Under the government of Antonio Acciaiuoli, Athens 
enjoyed uninterrupted tranquillity for forty years. Its 
wealth and commercial importance, though in a state of 
decline, were still considerable, for it required many 
generations of misfortune and bad government to reduce 
Attica to the miserable condition in which we see it at 
the present time— languishing under what is called the 
protection of the great powers of Europe. The republic 
of Florence deemed it an object worthy of its especial 
attention to obtain a commercial treaty with the duchy, 
for the purpose of securing to the citizens of the republic 

1 It is not easy to ill tin- ti mi -1ml Aiitmii., iH-'i:nfl llii) title of duke nf 
All, Ilk, if in.kvi in' ivir M.,-,1 it. II,.; i- -m lit tl.c ,lni:..: : ,.,;,, I.v 
i.;.,ii.<:;.:. lj-h.K.- '.!,!■ title L.i llio f(j:i .Wiinv.n/li, hi.tl,i;|-,.f Nitim, 

on the dcjitli of tin' iir.-t .Ink,- will,.,'.,: Iivii-n null,;. Antonio lived on friendly 
ti rni. witli tlie iM-iiiluT-. ,,f lii-. i'i.tK.-i-V fjjuilv: anil Ni:iii>, tlic ttiird mm of 
IfiamTo, ri-iiU'd often al liis rrair;. Tin. (itie Antmiio im-iinn-s in tho com- 
mercial charter lie granted to tin; eiti/.fii? ul Floi-mitt, in 1123, in, Av3iVnjt 
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. all the privileges enjoyed by the Venetians, Catalans, 
and Genoese. The conclusion of this treaty ia almost 
the only event recorded concerning the external relations 
of Athens during the long reign of Antonio. 1 The 
Athenians appear to have lived happily under his govern- 
ment ; and he himself seems to hare spent his time in 
a joyous manner, inviting his Florentine relations to 
Greece, and entertaining them with festivals and hunting 
parties. Yet ho was neither a spendthrift nor a tyrant ; for 
Chalcocondylas, whose father lived at his court, records that 
he accumulated great wealth with prudent economy, and 
ornamented the city of Athens with many new buildings. 2 
1'h ran tees, who visited the court of Athens, at a subse- 
quent period, on a mission from Constantino, the last 
emperor of Constantinople, then despot in the Morea, 
says that Antonio married Maria Melissenos, and received 
several towns in the district of Tzakonia as her dowry. 
Antonio died of apoplexy in 1435. 3 

Nerio II., the grandson of Donato Acciaiuoli, brother 
of the first duke, was now the legal heir to the dukedom. 
He and his brother Antonio had been invited to Athens, 
and treated as heirs to the principality by Antonio ; but 
Antonio dying without a will, his widow succeeded in 
gaining possession of the Acropolis, through the favour of 
the Greek population, who desired the expulsion of their 
Latin rulers. Phrantzes was sent by the despot Con- 
stantine, as envoy, to treat with her for the cession of 
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Athens and Thebes to the Greek empire, on condition of 
her receiving an increase of her paternal heritage in the 
Peloponnesus ; but her power proved of too short duration 
to enable the envoy to conclude anything. Military 
assistance, not diplomatic negotiation, was what the 
widow required, in order to enable her to maintain the 
position she had occupied. As she could not procure 
this from the Greeks, she endeavoured to obtain it from 
the Turks. For this purpose she sent the father of the 
historian Chalcocondylas as ambassador to sultan Murad 
II., with rich presents, in order to purchase the ratification 
or recognition of her authority at the Porte. 1 The 
principal meD at Athens were then of the papal church, 
and they were consequently averse to the government of 
a Greek lady, whose administration could not fail to 
terminate by the sale of her authority to the Greek 
despot of the Peloponnesus, or by her conceding a portion 
of her power to the lower order of citizens, who adhered 
to the Greek rites. The long prosperity of Antonio's 
government had attached the majority, in some degree, 
to the family of Acciaiuoli. The Latin aristocracy, 
therefore, contrived to put an end to the power of his 
widow by enticing her to quit the Acropolis, seizing on 
that fortress, and expelling her most active partisans 
from the city. Chalcocondylas was driven into banish- 
ment, and Nerio II. was established on the ducal throne, 
with the approbation of the sultan, whose troops had 
advanced as far as Thebes, and who felt a natural pre- 
judice, as a Mussulman, to the reign of a female sovereign. 

The new duke was a man of weak character, and the 
direction of the administration fell into the hands of his 
brother Antonio. Nerio visited Florence, in order to 
regulate the affairs of his father's succession ; and it was 
generally reported in Greece, and perhaps not entirely 
without foundation, that he had been compelled to sur- 

1 SwiuUnobJorSS. CLap.iX. 
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chap. ra. render the goverment of the duchy to his hrotlier. Still 
• 8 s- there does not appear to have beeu any feeling of personal 
animosity between the brothers, for Nerio II, left his 
wife and sou to tho care of Antonio during his absence. 1 
On his return he found his brother dead. Nothing more 
is recorded of Nerio, escept that he was compelled to 
pay tribute to Constantino, despot of tlie Morca, in the 
year 1443, when the victorious campaign of John ilan- 
niades in Bulgaria enabled the Moreotcs to mate a 
temporary iucursiou into northern Greece. But as soon 
as Murad II. had restored the superiority of the Turkish 
arms by his victory at Varna, Nerio abandoned the cause 
of the Greeks, and hastened to join his forces to those of 
the Othomau general Turakhan, at Thebes, as he advanced 
to invade the Peloponnesus. Nerio was allowed to 
retain possession of Athens as a vassal and tributary of 
the Othomau empiro ; hut he was obliged to remain a 
tame spectator while part of liis dominions was plundered 
by a detachment of the Turkish army. His death 
happened about the time Constantinople was taken by 
Mohammed II. 

Nerio II. left an infant son, and his widow acted 
as regent duriug the minority. She fell in love with 
Pietro Almerio, the Venetian governor of Nauplia, and 
promised to many him if he could obtain a divorce from 
his wife. Almerio thought that be could remove all 
obstacles to the marriage most readily by murdering his 
wife, a crime which he doubtless expected to be able to 
conceal. lie was so far successful that he married the 
duchess, and obtained the direction of tho government of 
Athens. But his crime became known, and the principal 
Athenians, both Latins and Greeks, fearing to fall under 
the severe authority of the Venetian senate, and indig- 
nant at the conduct of the duchess, complained to sultan 
Mohammed II. of the crimes of her Venetian lover. The 
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principal mcD, or Archonts, of Athens, had acquired a 
recognised right to interfere in the affairs of the adminis- 
tration from the moment the duchy became tributary to 
the Othoman Porte ; and their complaints now mot with 
immediate attention, for it did not suit the sultan's policy 
to permit Venice to find a pretext for extending her 
influence in Greece. Almerio was summoned to the 
Othoman court, to defend himself against the accusation 
of the Athenians ; and in his position as guardian of a 
tributary prince, he could not venture to dispute the 
order without resigning the charge to obtain which he 
had committed his crime. On his arrival, he found 
Franco Acciaiuoli, the son of Antonio and cousin of the 
young duke, already in high favour at the Forte. Sultan 
Mohammed II. no sooner heard the weak defence which 
Almerio could make, in reply to the accusations of the 
Athenians, than he ordered that the government of 
Athens should be conferred on Franco, who was received 
by the inhabitants with great demonstrations of joy. 

The first act of Franco Acciaiuoli proved that his 
residence at the Turkish court had utterly corrupted his 
morals. He sent his aunt to Megara, where, after keeping 
her a short time in prison, he ordered her to be secretly 
put to death. Almerio accused him of this murder at 
the Porte, and solicited the government of Athens as the 
guardian of the young duke, whose person, it was evident, 
could not he safe in the custody of an heir so unprincipled, 
Mohammed II., finding that the Athenians were now 
equally disgusted with both the pretenders to their 
government, ordered Omar the son of Turakhan to take 
possession of the city and Acropolis, and annexed Attica 
to the Othoman empire. Franco held out the Acropolis 
against the Turkish army for a short time, but sur- 
rendered it on receiving a promise that he should be 
allowed to remove his treasures to Thebes, and bo 
acknowledged as prince of that city. This conquest put 
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chap. vii. an end to the domination of the Latins, in the year 
is. 1456. 1 

Two years after the conquest, sultan Mohammed II. 
visited Athens in person, on his return from the Morea, 
The magnificence of the ancient buildings in the city and 
Acropolis, and the splendid aspect of the Pineus, with its 
quays and moles recently adorned by tiie duko Antonio, 
struck the sultan with admiration, who exclaimed with 
delight, " Islam is in truth deeply indebted to the son of 
Turakhan." Mohammed visited Athens a second time 
in the year 1460, after he had put an end to the power 
of the Greek despots in the Morea ; and on this occasion 
some of the Athenian archonts were accused of having 
formed a plot to place Franco again in possession of tlio 
city. In order to remove all chance of disorder after his 
own departure, Mohammed carried away ten of the 
principal inhabitants as hostages ; and Saganos Pasha, 
who commanded the division of the army that had marched 
to Thebes, was ordered to put Franco to death. Saganos, 
as an especial favour to Franco, who had been his intimate 
friend, permitted the criminal to be privately strangled in 
his own tent. 2 The government of the last sovereigns 
of Athens and the bigotry of the papal church had 
become intolerable to the Greek population, who hailed 
the establishment of the Othoman power with delight. 
For some time the administration of the Turks was 
considered mild and liberal: they in rested Greek local 
magistrates with a greater degree of authority than they 
had previously possessed ; they allowed the orthodox 
clergy to dispense justice to the Greek population, and 
the local authorities to collect the tribute which the 
province was compelled to remit to Constantinople. The 
arrival of the Turks appeared like the dawn of liberty to 

iM.r.^i|.ml?«™ cut. 
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those who could forget that they always compelled tlicir chap, vn. 
Christian subjects to pay a tribute of children to recruit § 6 - 
the ranks of the Janissaries. It appears that the idea of 
slavery, and tho demoralising effect of the religious 
quarrels of the Greeks and Latins, bad so deadened the 
feelings of tho people to this calamity that, to all outward 
appearance, they seemed long contented with their lot, 
and by no means inclined to participate in the schemes 
formed by the Christians of the West for their deliverance 
from the Turkish yoke, whicli they considered preferable 
to that of the Catholics. 



SECT. VI,— CUM XT I ON (IF THE GRBEK POPULATION CSl»:u 

Chronicles and official documents replace in some 
degree the want of a Thucydides or a Zenophon, and 
enable us to reconstruct at least an outline of the political 
history of medieval Athens. But the blank left by the 
want of an Aristophanes is irreparable, and we arc 
unfortunately completely ignorant of the condition of 
those whom Shakspeare calls— 

" Tho rodo moo buutstg, 
* Tint wotted for brood upon Atliouinn Italia." 

Still, in order to mark the peculiarities of tho period that 
witnessed the almost total extinction of rural slavery, it is 
Dccessary to pass in review the few facta that are recorded 
concerning the condition of the labouring classes during 
the Frank domination in Attica. There is no doubt 
that the conquest of the Byzantine empire by the Latins, 
and the division of the territory among several indepen- 
dent princes, must have tended to ameliorate the condition 
of the cultivators of the soil who were still slaves or serfs. 
The Sclavonian or Albanian slave found a protector 
against his Greek master in the Frank feudal chief ; and 
whenever his condition became insupportable, he could 
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chap, ml without much difficulty escape into the territories of some 
9 a. neighbouring and generally hostile priuce. 

It lias been supposed, from the tendency of Justinian's 
legislation, compared with subsequent laws of the Byzan- 
tine emperors, that Christians were not retained in 
slavery by the Greeks in the thirteenth century ; and 
that rural slavery had been long extinguished, and re- 
placed by the labour of serfs or colons, who made fixed 
payments in produce and labour for the laud to which 
they were attached. Two laws are frequently quoted 
as showing an extremely favourable disposition on the 
part of the Uyzautine government towards slaves, and 
as indicating a desire to see slavery extinguished. One 
of these laws, dated at the end of tiie eleventh century, 
declares, that if any person he claimed as a slave, and can 
produce two witnesses of character to prove that he has 
been known as a freeman, the process must be terminated 
by his own oath. The same law declares, also, that even 
slaves shall be entitled to claim their liberty, if their 
masters refuse to permit the religions celebration of their 
marriages. 1 The other law, which belongs to the middle 
of the twelfth century, gives freedom to all persons who 
have been reduced to slavery by the sale of their property, 
by the necessity of cultivating the lands of others in a 
servile capacity, or by poverty which had compelled 
them to sell themselves in order to obtain the necessaries 
of life. 2 The enactment of these laws must not be attri- 
buted entirely to feelings of humanity or Christian charity, 
caused by the advanced state of moral civilisation in 
Byzantine society, or to the powerful influence exercised 
on the religious feelings of Eastern Christians by the 
Greek church. They had their origin partly in political 

or^'u.'p!^".'""' d " dr °" B: ' ! '"""' ,om ' BL v ' 1SS ' K BonoBdiua ' 
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motives ; and when these motives ceased to operate, wo A . d, 
find, from subsequent history, that they were forgotten or ISomisi. 
neglected. As late as the year 1344, imperial selfishness 
extinguished every sentiment of humanity and religion in 
the Byzantine government and tho Greek people on the sub- 
ject of slavery. During the civil war between the empress 
Anne of Savoy, guardian of John V., and the usurper 
Cantacuzonos, the empress concluded a treaty with the 
Othoman sultan Orkhan, by which the Mahommedan 
auxiliaries in the imperial armies were allowed to export 
as slaves into Asia any Christians they might take pri- 
soners belonging to the adverse party ; and this treaty 
even permitted the slave -merchants, who purchased these 
slaves, to convey them from the markets held in the 
Turkish camp through Constantinople and Scutari to their 
destination in tho Mussulman countries. 1 The provisions 
of this treaty were ratified by Cantacuzeuos when he gained 
over the sultan to his party by making him bis son-in-law; 
yet this unprincipled hypocrite gravely reenrds that it was 
forbidden by the Roman law to reduce prisoners of war to 
the condition of slaves, unless they were barbarians who 
did not believe in the doctrines of Christianity. The hypo- 
crisy of princes sometimes succeeds in falsifying history, 

A few documents have been preserved which prove the 
existence both of domestic and rural slavery in Athens, 
down to the latest period of tiie ducal government A 
letter of pope Innocent III. to the archbishop of Patras, 
in the year 1209, shows that the soil was very generally 
cultivated by serfs throughout Greece at the time of the 
Frank conquest. 2 A charter of the titular Latin emperor 
Robert, in 1 mentions the loss of slaves as one of the 
greatest misfortunes to which landed proprietors could be 
exposed. 3 In the will of Nerio I, duke of Athens, there 
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i. is a clause conferring liberty on a slave named Maria 
Itcndi, and declaring that all !ier property, whether 
movable or immovable, must be given up to her. This 
clause affords conclusive proof of the existence both of 
domestic and rural servitude, for tho idea of a domestic 
slave possessing immovable property indicates that the 
legal position of rural serfs bad modified the condition of 
domestic slaves. 1 There is still a more decisive proof of 
the generality of domestic slavery in an act of donation 
of a female slave, by Franceses, countess of Cephalouia, 
daughter of Nerio I., to her cousin Nerio, by which she 
gives him otic of her female slaves or serfs from the despotat 
of Arta, in absolute property, with full power to sell or 
emancipate her.- The last official act relating to slavery 
during the government of the Frank dukes is dated in 
1437. It mentions numerous personal services as due by 
serfs in Attica, corresponding to those to which the 
villeins were subjected in western Europe ; and it liberates 
a slave of duke Antonio, named Gregorios Chamachcs, 
and liis posterity, from the servitudes of transporting 
agricultural produce to the city, of transporting new wine 
from tbc vats, of collecting and making offerings of oil 
in all other obligations of rural servi- 
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slavery ceased, until the price of the productions raised by chap. rn. 
slave-labour haa fallen so low as to leave no profit to the § 8. 
slave-owner. When some change in the condition of the 
population admits of land being lot for a greater share of 
the produce than can be reserved by the proprietor while 
cultivating it with the labour of his slaves, then it will be 
impossible to perpetuate slavery ; but it will prove nearly 
as impossible to abolish it in any society where the labour 
of the slave gives fertility to the soil and wealth to the 
slave-owner, in circumstances when, on the other hand, 
land not cultivated by slaves can find no tenants willing 
to pay a corresponding profit to the landowner. History 
affords its testimony that neither the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, nor the sentiments of humanity, have ever yet 
succeeded in extinguishing slavery where the soil could be 
cultivated with profit by slave-labour. No Christian 
community of slaveholders has yet voluntarily abolished 
slavery. Philanthropy is the lute production of an advanced 
state of civilisation, operating on society when free from 
external danger, removed from the necessity of its mem- 
bers rendering personal military service, and where the ma- 
jority remain ignorant of the sufferings of actual warfare. 

It may not be uninteresting to notice here some proofs 
of the wealth and importance of Athens during the 
government of the dukes. Muntauer, a valuable testi- 
mony, since he was long engaged in war with the French 
along the whole shores of the Mediterranean, declares that 
the Frank chivalry of Greece was in nobility and deeds of 
arms second to none in Europe ; that they spoke as good 
French as the nobles of Paris ; that the title of prince of 
the Morea was, after that of king, one of the highest and 
noblest in the world ; and that the duke of Athens was 
one of the greatest princes of the empire of Romania, 
and among the noblest of those sovereigns who did not 
bear the kingly title. 1 
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The palace of the dukos of Athens was built over the 
columns of the Propyhea of the Acropolis, and the great 
tower which still exists was the keep of that edifice. 
Though perhaps it may disfigure the classic elegance of 
the spot, it is a grand historical landmark, and testifies, 
by the solidity of its construction, both the wealth of the 
dukes and their firm confidence in the stabdity of their 
power, now that every other trace of their palacca 
and their buildings has disappeared. 1 The Turks only 
whitewashed the fortresses which the Franks strengthened. 
There was a building erected by the Franks at Thebes, 
which was far more celebrated in the days of its splendour 
than their buildings in the Acropolis of Athens. A single 
ruined tower is now all that remains of this renowned 
construction, and it still retains tbenamc of Santomcri, in 
memory of Nicholas Saint-Omer, who became proprietor 
of one half of the barony of Thebes, in consequence of 
his grandfather's marriage with the sister of Guy I., duke 
of Athens. 2 Nicholas married the princess of Antioch, 
who brought him an immense dowry. His fortified 
palace at Thebes was built with a strength and solidity 
of which the ruined tower affords as some evidence ; and 
the jealousy of the Catalans who destroyed it gives us 
additional testimony ; while of its magnificence the Greek 
Chronicle of the Conquest of the Morea speaks in terms 



1 Some remains of the ducal ]>aln™ were li-ible in the uorthem chamber of 

that I'litiiitibcivJ thu ci'iiti-u of 1 1 . . - ir.ul.Lui;. ' Tliv y:md ,i! wlii, li lliis toiler 

the futiiilv nf lie 1 I 1 1 1 < Ihc ruined 

tower of Mart Kamida, in thr . Lr .i J..I ,,. .N;,,.,.. ami that of Santomeri nt 
Thebes. This curly ate ivas the ;.ori.)J in which totTers were n universal 
sivtumof defem-e.' For the Mtuta: tim-,,1, h. I'a1,-sli,:,: dll-lnu-teil I.vIImj 
Flo;,..!.. -I.: Mi.'l,;i::,l il-.i C.^i.ul. I. / ',7 <■.., ./„,;, f. 17. ■/,■ M. .l/,(.r- 

Hmr Kdaemi, and KiUi;<fifv« tin rV, .,„,.,',... i,-. jiarti... [i. 1U1, Makrisi The 
lower built byl'lJiliii Auur.'h;- :r, 1:i.:ivl;j- ■■■n.- ;i h;unlrvd fllld twentv feet 

hieli, anil '.lie nails twenty frill thirk. In ll.il v. [ » refill ilir.. wul.hi lint 

allow [owei-s tu b.. built inure tlian .■ ;h:v fi i ! iii.-: i, ill tin' twelfth mid thir- 
teenth rrimirics. Vi,,™,', Hi,«; lr , ,1, -„:„„ i. --IT. 

■ Tlio sister of Guy do la lloelie, who loomed Nicholas Saint-Onier, was 
ividuiv of Demetrius, tinjiof Soloniki. 
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of great admiration, celebrating its apartments as worthy c: 
of royalty, and its walls as works of wonderful art, 
adorned with paintings of the chivalric exploits of the 
Crusaders in the Holy Land. 1 A few lines in rude Greek 
verse, and a ruined tower, are all that remains of the pride 
of Saint-Omer. The Acropolis and city of Athens, even 
to the present day, contain many rude but laborious 
sculptures executed during the period of the Frank domi- 
nation ; and their number was much greater before the 
recent reconstruction of the town, and the destruction of 
numerous medieval churches, which formed a valuable 
link in the records of Athens, and an interesting feature 
in Athenian topography, while they illustrated the history 
of art by their curious and sometimes precious paintings. 
But in the space of a few years, the greater and most 
valuable part of the paintings has disappeared ; and 
hundreds of sculptured monuments of Byzantine and 
Frank pride and piety have been broken in pieces, and 
converted into building materials or paving-stones. 2 

But though the marble monuments of the dukes and 
archbishops, tlicir charters and their archives, have ail 
disappeared, the renown of the dukedom lives, and will 
live for ever, in many imperishable works of European 
literature. The Catalan chronicle of Ramon Muntaner, 
a work considerably older and not less delightful than 
the brightest pages of Froissart, gives us an account of the 
chivalric pomp and magnificent tournaments of the ducal 
court. 8 Muntaner bore a prominent part in many of the 
scenes he so vividly describes. He had fought in nume- 
rous bloody battles with the Turks and Greeks ; he had 

' Greet text of l.'o|'L.il]:i^rn > v. tl"J3. 
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tine and Frank ki-uI^uiv :,h.1 in g. 1 Ti:ik:..l, in-i riiitiuiiB, wliich havo 

(icon annihilated hj- Uavai-iuii:, i (Jrn-k- iluili.- 111.' stil-si h( kin.; mln.. iu.-. 

' ■■'■! ■'! I ■!.!■ II. '■ ' !.!■■ .'II ■' .1 . 'I ' Nll'l'l. I l.lLllH ■ I. | ■ L I- 

iag* of Lord Kli^lri on II.,- of t.\..-v hj- nnil Greece. 

* Muntantr, tha]>. cciliv. 



SOO DUKES OF ATHENS. 

l-hap. nr. visited tie court of Guy II., the last duke of the family 
1 6. of Dc la Roche ; he had viewed the magnificent halls of 
the castle of Santomeri at Thehes, where his friend and 
master, the Infant Don FernanU, of Majorca, was detained 
a prisoner. What can he more touching than the stout 
old warrior's tale of how his heart swelled in his breast 
as he took leave of his king's son in prison ; and how ho 
gave his own rich habit to the cook of the castle, and 
made him swear on the Holy Scriptures that ho would 
rather allow his own head to be cut off, than permit any- 
thing hurtful to he put in the food of the Infant of 
Majorca \ 1 

Gibbon tells us that " from the Latin princes of the 
fourteenth century, Boccacio, Chaucer, and Shakspcaro 
have borrowed their ' Theseus, duke of Athens ;"' and the 
great historian adds, " An ignorant age transfers its own 
language and manners to the most distant times." 2 The 
fact is, that every age docs the same thing. The name of 
Dante must be added to those enumerated by Gibbon. 
Dante was a cotemporary of Guy II. and Walter de 
Briennc, and in his day the fame of the dukes of Athens 
was a familiar theme in the mouths of the Italians of all 
the commercial republics, as well as of the statesmen at 
Naples and the priests at Rome. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the "great poet-sire of Italy" should think 
that he gave his readers a not unapt idea of the grandeur 
of Pisistratus, by calh'ug him 

■ Sire dolls villa 

DBl tui HOIiu- ut Dei fu l:mt:i ILw. 

Edoudc ogci Bcicnzin diafavillo." * 

Surely this is at least as correct as our established phrase, 
which styles him tyrant of Athens. Daate also calls 
Theseus duca <£Atene — and he did so, doubtless, because 

1 Mtiul.-ui.T, drap. cemviii. 

Utdhv. .M.f F,tll, cliiii>. IsiL vol. li. p. 353. 
J Paryatorio, iv. at 33. 
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tho title appeared to him more appropriate than that of cmr. vn. 
king, and he was compelled to choose between them. 1 S fl- 

Boccacio, whose relations with Nicholas Acciaiuoli 
have been already noticed, and who was familiar with the 
state of Athens from many sources, has left ua a charming 
picturo of tho Athenian court. 2 

Chaucer and his co temporary readers must have been 
well acquainted with the fame of Walter de Bricnne, 
titular duke of Athens, who, as constable of France, 
perished on tho field of Poitiers ; and the history of his 
father, whom the Catalans had deprived of life and duchy 
in the battle of the Ccphissus, must have been the theme 
of many a tale in every country in Europe. Chancer 
may therefore have considered that ho adorned tho name 
of Theseus by lending it the title of a great and wealthy 
prince, instead of leaving it with that of a paltry king. 3 

Shakspeare, on the contrary, very probably never 
bestowed a thought cither on the history of Theseus or 
tho chronology of the Athenian duchy. Little did he 
care for that literary fastidiousness which allows the 
attention to be diverted from a true picture of human 
nature by historical anachronisms. To such critics it is 
possible that tbo Mkltntmmer N/i/ht's Dream would 
appear more perfect if Theseus had been inventoried in 
the dramatis persona as a member of the house of De 
la Roche, and Hippolyta as a princess of Achaia ; but 
the defect is in the critics, who can allow their minds to 
go wandering into history, and thinking of Doric 
temples or feudal towers, when they ought to be follow- 
ing Shakspeare into tho fairy-land ho creates. 

1 /ii/r™o, iLL at. 6. 

= S--.' :ii-K,rv uf l.i-.- ■■ ti\:a-.i Alii! ILL.:: -KdW.fB', i;. 7. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PRINCIPALITY OP ACHA1A, OH THE KOREA 




Tub conquest of the Peloponnesus by the French differs 
considerably From the other military operations of the 
Crusaders in the Byzantine empire, and bears a closer 
resemblance to the conquest of England by the Normans. 
The conquering force was small — the conquest was 
quickly yet gradually effected— the opposition did not 
become a national struggle that interested the great mass 
of the population, and the conquerors perpetuated their 
power and kept their race, for some generations, distinct 
from the conquered people ; so that the enterprise unites 
in some degree the character of a military conquest with 
that of a colonial establishment. The number of tiie 
Frank troops that invaded the Peloponnesus, or at least 
that began its conquest after the retreat of the king of 
Saloniki from Corinth, was numerically inadequate to the 
undertaking ; nor could any degree of military skill and 
discipline have compensated for this inferiority, had the 
Byzantine provincial government possessed the means of 
organising any efficient union among the local authorities, 
or had the native Greek population felt a patriotic deter- 
mination to defomi their country, .ami avail themselves of 
the many strong positions scattered over the surface of a 
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land filled with defiles and mountain-passes. But the a. d. 
liigh state of material civilisation — tlic wealth of a large \m. 
portion of the inhabitants, who generally lived collected 
together in towns — their love of ease, and their indifference 
to the fate of the Itvzantine empire, which was viewed as 
a foreign domination — made the people both careless of 
any change in their rulers, and unfit to offer any serious 
resistance to a determined enemy. The inhabitants of 
Greece were habitually viewed with jealousy by the 
Byzantine government, which feared to sec them in pos- 
session of arms, lest they should avail themselves of the 
singular advantages their country presents for asserting 
their independence. The Peloponnesians were, conse- 
quently, little exercised in the use of offensive weapons, 
unaccustomed to bear the weight of defensive armour, and 
unacquainted with military discipline ; they were, there- 
fore, absolutely ignorant of the simplest dispositions 
necessary to render their numbers of any practical advan- 
tage in the occupation of posts and the defence of towns. 
The Frank invaders found that they had little else to do 
but to drive them together into masses, in order to insure 
their defeat and submission. Under such circumstances, 
it need not surprise us to learn that the little army of 
Champlitte subdued the Greeks with aa much ease as the 
band of Cortes conquered the Mexicans ; for the bravest 
mcD, not habituated to the use of arms, and ignorant how 
to range themselves on the field of battle or behind the 
leaguered rampart, can do little to avert the catastrophe of 
their country's ruin. Like the virtuous priest who, ignorant 
of theological lore, plunges boldly into public controversy 
with a learned and eloquent heretic, they can only injure 
the cause they aro anxious to defend. 

William de Champlitte and liis brother Eudes are 
frequently mentioned by Geffrey de Villchardoin, in his 
Chronicle, as distinguished lenders of the Crusaders during 
the siege of Constantinople. Eudes, the elder brother, 
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. died beforo tiio conquest of the Byzantine empire, but 
William received his portion of territory in the Pelopon- 
nesus, and accompanied Boniface, king of Saloniki, in his 
expedition into Greece. 1 The Crusaders, after defeating 
Leo Sguros at Thermopylae and installing Otho dc la 
Hoche in his possessions at Thebes and Athens, pursued 
the Greeks into the Peloponnesus, and laid siege to 
Corinth and Nauplia. James d'Avcsncs commanded the 
force which held Sguros himself blockaded in the Acro- 
eorinth, while Boniface and William de Champlitte 
advanced with the main body, and invested Nauplia. 

In the mean time, Geffrey Villt-liai'doin '.he younger 
arrived in the camp. He was nephew of the celebrated 
marshal of Romania, whose inimitable history of the 
expedition to Constantinople is oue of the most interest- 
ing literary monuments of the middle ages ; but instead 
of accompanying his uncle and the members of the fourth 
Crusade who attacked the Byzantine empire, bo had 
sailed direct from Marseilles to Syria. Like most of the 
Crusaders who visited the Holy Land on this occasion, 
ho performed no exploit worthy of notice ; and as soon 
as he bad completed tiio year's service to which he was 
bound by his vow, he hastened to return to France. On 
his voyage he was assailed by a tempest, which drove his 
ships into the harbour of Modem, where he found himself 
compelled to pass the winter. It was already known in 
Greece that the Crusaders had taken Constantinople, and 
that the central government of the Byzantine empire was 
destroyed. One of the principal Greek nobles of the 

> TliofiuiiU)-orainm|,litt < n.-M often mllodof ClmmpnqDC. The fattier of 
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Peloponnesus, who possessed extensive property and 
influence in Mcsscnia, deemed the moment favourable for 
increasing his power. For this purpose he hired the 
military services of Villchardoin and his followers, who 
were passing the winter at Morion in idleness, and by their 
assistance subdued all the neighbouring towns. The city 
of Modon was conceded to Villchardoin as the reward 
of his alliance ; but the Greek dying in a short time, 
hostilities commenced between his successor and the 
Franks. At this conjuncture, tho French at Modon 
heard of tho arrival of tho army of Boniface before 
Nauplia. Geffrey Villehardoiu, who had made up his 
mind to seek his fortune in Greece, {the flourishing con- 
dition of which contrasted in his imagination witb the 
squalid poverty of Franco and the wretched disorder in 
Palestine,) boldly resolved to march through the centre 
of the Peloponnesus and join the camp of the Crusaders. 
This enterprise he accomplished in six days, without 
encountering any opposition on his way. Geffrey was 
probably already aware that William of Chainplitte had 
received his share of the spoils of the empire in the 
Fcloponnesus ; at all events, he offered to serve under 
his banner, and persuaded him that it would be more 
advantageous to turn their arms against the western coast 
of Greece, then called the Morea, than to persist in 
besieging the impregnable fortresses of Acrocoriuth, Argos, 
and Nauplia. Champlittc quitted the main army with 
one hundred knights and a considerable body of men-at- 
arms, and, marching westward, entered the land of the 
Morea, to unite his forces with those left by Vjllehardoin 
at Modon. 1 The news of an insurrection in Thcssalouica 

1 Vilkhnrdoin. Cvaf'tir ,k CW.w;.m|,ff, p. 132, edit. Bullion. It nuiat 

1,iM'-iiii>i.j>i.-i--i1 ll.f! I .!'■'. 1 1' I'i.r I : : -n :l---.;m-. I :l I -i. ii-inl-h' |n ir i ii Tl i ii' tin' 

Pelopminesm to tho Wi.i-t..iii:-, ami lj.ii-isL.-rin.il r.itni-., Mu.lon, nml Corinth 
m?ro included in their abnl-L.. What ttiran^eiueiiljj- WiUidtn of ClmmplitL-c 
enteral into with tho ropuhlic, or how mid when the act of partition van 
modified, is not known. 
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chap. 7iii. compelled Boniface to hasten back to his own dominions ; 
s i. but before the Franks quitted the Peloponnesus, the force 
besieging Corinth was roughly handled by the Greeks in 
a sortie, and James d'Avcsncs, one of their bravest loaders, 
severely wounded. 

By the act of partition — which William de Champlittc 
doubtless felt every disposition to carry into execution, as 
one of those who profiled in the highest degree by its 
provisions-— Modon was assigned to the Venetians. It 
seems probable, from the words of the Chronicle of the 
marshal, that the first operation of Champlittc was to 
effect a junction of his forces with those of Villehardoin 
left to guard the ships at Modon. This was done by 
marching along the southern coast of the gulf of Corinth, 
and ordering the ships of Villehardoin to join the expe- 
dition at Patras, which was thus blockaded by land and sea. 
The city of Patras, and the castle of Katakolo, which com- 
mands a small port to the north-west of the mouth of the 
Alpheus, were taken almost as soon as they were invested ; 
and the inhabitants of the populous but open town of 
Andravida, in the plain of Elis, voluntarily submitted to 
Champlittc, who then led his troops southward along the 
coast. Coron and Kalamata were soon after attacked 
and captured, without serious resistance. As Modon 
belonged of right to the Venetian republic, Clianiplitte 
conferred on Geffrey Villehardoin the fief of Kalamata, 
as a reward for his assistance, and it long continued to 
bo the family estate of the house of Villehardoin. The 
Greeks at last collected an army to resist the further 
progress of the French. It consisted of the few Byzan- 
tine troops in the garrisons, the aimed citizens of tbo 
towns of Laceda;mon, Vcligosti, and Nikli, and the 
Sclavonian mountaineers of, the canton of Melingoo, on 
mount Taygetus, the whole amounting to about four 
thousand men, under the command of a Greek named 
Michael. The French had not more than seven hundred 
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cavalry to oppose to this Force ; but the battle was a. n. 
fought in the Lakkos, or north-eastern portion of the i«w. 
Messeuian plain, where the Franks could turn their 
superior discipline and heavy armour to the greatest 
advantage. The victory was not long doubtful. The 
Greeks were utterly routed ; and this insignificant engage- 
ment was the only battle the invaders were obliged to 
fight in order to secure a firm footing in the country, and 
render themselves masters of three-fourths of the pen- 
insula. The city of Arkadia, on the western coast, 
attempted to make sonic resistance, but ended by submit- 
ting to the victorious army. 1 

The terms on which Chumplitte effected the conquest 
of the Greek population were by no means unfavourable 
to the inhabitants. They prove that the feudal barons 
of the West already understood something of the art of 
government as well as of war. The citizens of the towns 
were guaranteed in the unmolested enjoyment of their pri- 
vate property, and of all the municipal privileges they had 
possessed under the Byzantine government. The Scla- 
vonian cantons of Skorta and Melingon were allowed to 
retain all the privileges which had been conceded to them 
by imperial charters. The idea of local administrations 
and privileged corporations had been rendered familiar to 
all feudal Europe by the glorious exploits of the Italian 
cities against the German emperors, and by the charters 
which had already been granted to several communes in 
France; so that the feudal prejudices of ChampHtte and his 
followers were by no means adverse to the concession of 

1 111 this account I liiivi' fulluiwl KiCL-tii-. |>. 3PIS, iid.I Villtliardmn, p. 134, 
ivtli) ln'l.c, [ili.l m-Ij.i :i]-Jir;ir lu mi! 10 U- nniiOi l.i-ll.-i- !iulli„r:ti.'s Uliui the 
Utl'/.T/rlt* HI Hi- ( '■■" V .!n.-'. ill rrClir.ll 111:.] ' 'l"i'" i |HlMi ill. I liv Hhl^k.11. S 

accept, howoucr, the Liiulitimi.] imii1.-ij.:u uf i!n: Cln-.inLflu for tho foci that 

tlllTi- V.-.-.1 ..lllv ..ill li.i!'.:i fulHjlit l.i.Mlllll 111.' I NWS" ili.l lln; Kl.ii.l, jn ',ll L ' 

time of Cbtmplltte. 

Atrrdr fiuvov to* rraXfuok iirr^Ktiv ol Pwfiawi 

ETr Tor raipov onou (WpcWav ol QjiavKut Toy Mopaiav. — v. 
The- battle was fought near the olive grave of Kooadooi*. 
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id. such Capitulations as secured a considerable degree of 
liberty to the Greek city population. The principle 
adopted by the Crusaders, in all these political arrange- 
ments, was extremely simple and well defined. The 
Greeks were allowed to retain their personal property, 
and individual fights and privileges, and were allowed to 
preserve the use of the Byzantine law ; while the victors 
entered into possession of all the power and authority of 
the Byzantine emperors, of all the imperial domains, and 
of the private estates of the nobles and clergy who had 
emigrated, to follow the fortunes of the emperur and 
patriarch. The powers of government, and the property 
thus acquired, were divided and administered according 
to the feudal system. Patras, Andravida, Coron, Kala- 
mata, and Arkadia, which surrendered in succession to 
Champlitte, all received the same terms, guaranteed by 
the oath of their conqueror. 1 

Champlitte employed persuasion as well as amis to 
assist his progress ; and the picture which Villohardoin, 
his most active agent, was enabled to present to the 
Greeks of their own political condition must hare made 
a deep impression on their minds, and proved a powerful 
argument for their immediate submission. The conquest 
of Constantinople, and of all eastern Greece, bad left 
them with little hope of forming a national government. 
Leo Sguros, oven if he had been popular in the Felopon- 
ncsus, had been completely defeated in the field, and 
could not dispute the sovereignty with the Franks who 
remained in the province after the retreat of the king 
of Saloniki. Anarchy and civil war had commenced. 
Champlitte assured the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus 
that be came among them as a prince determined to 
occupy the vacant sovereignty, and not as a passing 

1 that Chronicle, v. 
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. conqueror Lent on pillage. He offered terms of 'peace a. u. 
that put an end to all grounds of hostility ; while the i-o><-7. 
continuance of the war would expose them to certain 7 
ruin, as the invading army must then he maintained by , 
plunder. The Greek people, destitute of military leaders, 
freed from alarm by tho small number of the French 
troops, and confiding in the strict military discipline that 
prevailed in their camp, submitted, without violent oppo- 
sition, to a domination which did not appear likely to 
become very burdensome. The French, for their part, 
sought rather to obtain possession of estates in the rural 
districts, and to establish themselves in castles at a 
distance from the towns, than to reside in the cities, and 
become embroiled in the political business of the town 
population. The two nations quickly perceived that 
their interests and habits of life would allow them to 
live together in greater harmony than they had supposed 
possible at first sight, from tho strong contrast produced 
by their different states of civilisation, and the adverse 
prejudices of their religious feelings. 

William do Champlitte seems to have remained about 
three years in the Peloponnesus, and during that time 
be completed the conquest of more than one-half of the 
peninsula. 1 He organised the invading army into a 
feudal society, completed a register of the territory par- 
titioned among bis knights and, soldiers, in the style of 
the famous Doomesday-book of England, and regulated 
the terms and the nature of the service which the differ- 
ent vassals were bound to perform. The arrangements 
adopted afford ns an interesting insight into the manner 
of life of the dominant class in this feudal colony, and 
throw considerable light on an interesting but dark 
period of medieval history. 

' Hi* itLpnrttirc toot place apparently in '.v r.'iii\v in 1 I^ILI, <j,'ffrey 

V::U h..:.!i,in I ;.- l:,.il!v ..f Ll..- ] .|\ ii . ;j ;.i I r ■. ;lI II,.' | , u I] lii n u ! 

IW.iik.., Li, tin. f im. i,.tr uf 1209. 
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cHAF.vm. The feudal organisation of Achaia is now a dream of 
E i- the past, and a record of men who have left no inheritors ; 
but every dream or tradition that enters the domain of 
literature, must have exercised sufficient influence on the 
minds of men to make it deserving of calm investigation. 
Enthusiasts, by means of a few well-known phrases of 
sacred writ cunningly misapplied, have authorised deeds 
of rapine and murder hy recollections of Jewish history. 
The songs of the Scandinavians encouraged the piracies 
of the Vikings of the north. The romances concerning 
Charlcmagno and his twelve peers formed the political 
repertory of the French nobles during the middle ages, 
and from this strange magazine of the art of government 
they drew many of their rules of conduct in state affairs. 
One of these rules was, that in every well organised state 
the sovereign ought to be surrounded by twelve peers. 
It was necessary, therefore, for Champlitte, as prince of 
Achaia, to form his court of twelve peers, if he intended 
to arrogate to himself the position of a sovereign ; and 
it appears that such a court was really constituted, though 
it is difficult to ascertain at what precise period the 
arrangement was made. The Chronicle of the Conquest 
pretends that the complete distribution of the fiefs was 
effected by a commission consisting of Geffrey Villehar- 
doin, two knights, two Latin prelates, and four Greek 
archonts, on the same basis as that which had been 
adopted in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, whose assize 
or code of laws had been adopted as the guide for the 
legislation of the new empire of Romania. The Greek 
archonts were evidently admitted as members of the 
commission only as representatives of the city population, 
to secure the observance of the capitulations, and to see 
that no encroachments were made on private property. 
The scheme of partition, when completed, was formally 
adopted by Champlitte and the army, with various 
general laws concerning the internal government of the 
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principality. In short, what in modem lauguage would ciiap, mi. 
be called the constitution of Acliaia was then promulgated. 8 1. 
The slight sketch of the institutions adopted at this time ~~~ 
that has been transmitted to us is unfortunately inter- 
polated with additions of a more modern date, added 
after the house of Anjou of Naples had acquired a claim 
to the suzerainty of the principality. In its principal 
features, however, if not in all its details, we can easily 
trace the spirit of an earlier age. 

A domain was marked out for the prince ; and And- 
ravida, where probably a great confiscation of imperial 
property had taken place, was fixed upon aa the capital 
of the principality and the residence of the sovereign. 
Twelve baronies were formed, and every baron possessing 
more than four knightVfees was bound to serve in person 
with two banners, one accompanying his own person and 
the other with his contingent, which consisted of a knight 
and two sergeants for each fief ho possessed. The baronets 
who possessed only four fiefs, without having a town under 
their guardianship, had only a single banner, and, in addi- 
tion to their own personal service, were bound to appear 
accompanied by a knight and twelve sergeants, A number 
of single knight's-fces and serge ant's -lands were likewise 
distributed among the troops, and all were bound to per- 
sonal service. The archbishop of Patras was recognised 
as primate of the principality, and received eight fiefs to 
maintain the dignity of his position ; while his six suti'r;ig;m 
bishops and the three military orders of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem, the Temple, and the Teutonic 
Order, each received four. 

Military service in this feudal colony was declared to 
be permanently due by the vassals. Four months' duty 
in garrison aud four months' service in the field compelled 
the vassal to be generally absent from his fief. Been 
during the four months which he was entitled to spend on 
his property, he was bound to hold himself in constant 
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cnip. tiii. readiness to brace on his armour, and defend both his own 
! i- possessions and those of his absent companions, in case of 
revolt or invasion. It was the duty of the prince and the 
parliament to aiTutijio the various terms of service of the 
different vassals in such a manner as to insure a sufficient 
defence for the lands of those who happened to be absent 
on military service, and tlio nature of this duty greatly 
increased the authority of the prince. The prelates and 
the military orders were exempt from garrison-duly, but 
in other respects they were bound to furnish the military 
service duo from the fiefs they held like the other vassals 
of i\k |inm.'i|>ulity. The courts of justice were modelled 
on the institutions of France; but the assize of .Jerusalem, 
which was adopted at Constantinople as the code of the 
Latin empire, under the title of the Assize of Romania, 
was received as the legal code of the principality. Indeed, 
the principality of Achaia presented a miniature copy of 
the empire, which proved more durable than the original. 1 
The geographical division of the baronies of the prin- 
cipality throws considerable light on the early history of 
the conquest. The first vassal in rank and importance 
was unquestionably Geffrey Villchardoin, on whom 
Champlittc had conferred the fief of Kalamata imme- 
diately after its conquest, and who was elected bailly by 
the vassals on the death of Hugh, who had been left in 
that capacity when William was obliged to quit the prin- 
cipality to visit France. 2 But the list of the baronies as 



Oil- r it I ■ ■ .If,"-. tttjiw.vi/fu, nil /.'.,. i.-V Ibi/ij,. j' . , I ■ , ^ . , W. ,i ,r, ™,,»,*> 
pendant It XI//'. jn-. /c, d-ua hi v..... < <h Jt.-nwU.-n il </t Clv/ire, tf vols. 
Wiu, 1'aris, Ulil I.:. ,1 (h.iii I. .1 !.. I., i i,i unit l,i Kiiduiria, 

lr.scru.il in the work uf l.'iiin i.Mi, ]:■., v»i L,y,3 .tnirpi", loin. iii. V™ 
17M, III'-', 5 vols, folio, 

■' Yilk'lmrrloin, p. 1:2:!. Tlii.ii.'h IIiii'IioiiV c.iilinn i.-.is^illj- oflora llic best 
leit, tberc uiiptan. to bu mi im-kprlvrin; at litis ^iki, lis Coron is nail to be 
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wo now possess it dates after Villehardoin had gained ,,.d. 
possession of the principality, and in it the most important 1207. 
barony in a military point of view, and the largest in 
extent, was that of Akova. This baroriy embraced the 
valley of the Ladon, and the district that still retains the 
name of A chores. It protected the rich valloy of the 
Alpheus and the plains of Ells from the attacks of the 
Sclavonians, who occupied the mountains to the north of 
the upper valley of the Alpheus, immediately to the east 
of the possessions of the baron of Akova. The country 
inhabited by the Sclavonians was called Skorta, and the 
French had found it for their interest to detach these 
Sclavonians from the Greek cause by a separate treaty, 
concluded soon after the taking of Patras, which left 
them in possession of their local in dependence, with all 
the privileges they had enjoyed under the Byzantine 
emperors. 1 The Sclavonians of Skorta, or the Gortyuian 
district, and of Mclingon, or the slopes of Mount Tay- 
getus, were at this period the only survivors of the great 
immigration that had threatened to exterminate the 
Hellenic race in the eighth and ninth centuries. The 
barony of Akova, established to watch these independent 
mountaineers, was endowed with twenty-four knight's- 
fces ; and the fortress which its barons constructed as a 
bulwark of the French power was called Matcgrifon, or 
Stop-Greek. 2 

The barony next in importance was that of Karitena 

"1 hrrt .It In CmqaiUci. 39, where Riinrlii in railed EseortB. Ths word 

^'cSo'imI 1 Jrf*k™^ Mid 'ifobti.jo, Sic\tnha Gdyra- 

j.J,;.,-, !(....;<■ !,.' I!ni.,.,.l. /■, .l/ ,.- '. . ,,. 1 t ! i i i j k i ■ i -■: 'in' il.i:ruii;iMU-.i.-'.:e 

l. i I .1.11.1. r.i :,r tin- sit : '■! 'IVll'.ti i:.. in.ir'.- ill.- i>.i.;:i..|i ■ f .\'k-i:\i. i,r Mutii- 
Lf.in. I'trl.ii;,- nv[i;.,ri;i! ivuri:is-i 1:1:1.- In: mhilc iI:u- ilisi'tivered in tlio 
ruin-, ;li:it will i,l,.:,>:!\ lllis i l:i| „.,L l.mt : ...<i:ion. M ..ii li'.i-l mils it I akova, nod 

t!im it Will ill mills : .r, his ti (Uli. Tin: iv, .!,■[■» tiAtiuii. 11'. chin lime 

!-.>m.!nllv .iiili.'.l tin; IUviM- lii-.i'uri-. [Iiiriinev, (,/™i/i 1,1,1 !,i..Ji.. ,) i„f,,„r 
I. ,(.-. v. (,-.■.' (A. Hi [...:.■ U r:' / /' 1 i:. Ii-l::! 1 :. I. Y, :-:,! ,V;.< ,'■('!,- 
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chap. Tin. or Skorta, placed within the limits of the territory once 
S i. held by the Sclavonian Skortiots, and commanding tho 
ordinary line of communication between thccentral plains 
of the Peloponnesus and the western coast. The caatle 
of Karitena, which the French constructed, was well 
selected as a post for maintaining the command of the 
upper valley of the Alpheus, while it secured the passes 
into the maritime plain. This barony consisted of twenty- 
two knight's-fees. The two great baronies of Akova and 
Karitena formed the barrier of the French possessions 
both against the Sclavoniaos of Skorta and the GrcekB of 
Argolis, and tho Byzantine garrisons of Corinth, Argos, 
and Nauplia. 

The other important military positions in which 
baronies were established, but which are now deBcrtcd 
and almost unknown, were Veligosti, Gritzena, Passava, 
Geraki, and Nikli. Veligosti was a considerable Greek 
town at the epoch of the invasion, but, like Andravida, it 
had grown up in a time of general security, and was 
without fortifications. It was situated on a low hill near 
the point of intersection of the ancient roads from Sparta 
to Megalopolis, and from Messene to Tcgca, where they 
quit the mountains to cuter the upper valley of tho 
Alpheus. Its site is not far from the modern town of 
Leondari, which rose out of its ruins about the end of the 
fourteenth century. The barony of Veligosti consisted 
of only four knight's-fees, but the city lying within the 
baron's military jurisdiction gave him baronial rank. 
Gritzena was the barony created to watch the Sclavonian 
mountaineers on Jlount Taygetus — the Melings of Byzan- 
tine history — and to defend the valley of the Paniisas 
against their incursions. 1 Passava was an advanced post 
established in the heart of Maina, to tame the Greek 

1 Qriticna was in Likios, tho DUno given to t)io upper part of the groat 

)K-.-.;:iiiui Vnlk-v ; it-; t ,.„iik,.l I- uu-. k . - P.,yi .',m;i.'.-(, 

Greek UM, p. 73,'. 617. 
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mountaineers of the savage peats tliat run out into the cn.ip. vni. 
sea to the BOuth of the great summits of Taygetus, and § i. 
to protect the Greek maritime community in the city of 
Maina, at the extreme southern point of the Peloponnesus. 
It was situated on the eastern coast of the promontory, 
about four miles to the south of Gythium, where the 
ruins of a castle destroyed by the Venetians under 
Morosini may still bo seen rising over the foundations of 
a city of the heroic age. 1 Passava was rather a frontier 
garrison than a mere fief ; and as, from its situation, it 
was exposed to have its regular communications with the 
rest of the principality frequently interrupted, it required 
to be occupied by a permanent body of troops. The baron 
of Passava was consequently named hereditary marshal of 
Achaia, as being the head of what might be looked upon 
as the standing army and military establishment of the 
principality. His office gave him full baronial power in 
his territory, as well as peculiar judicial authority in the 
army, though his fief consisted of only four knight's-fees. 
The selection of this singular position for a French fortress, 
where the garrison could neither assist in protecting their 
own possessions from invasion nor attack the flank or 
rear of the enemy to advantage, and which was placed 
in a district where cavalry was utterly useless, leads us 
irresistibly to the conclusion that it was connected princi- 
pally with trade or naval warfare, and that its object was 
to protect the commerce of the Greek subjects of the 
principality, or perhaps the privateers which from the 
ports of Maina issued out to plunder any flag that was 
viewed with hostile feelings, or which promised profit 
and impunity to the corsairs. Geraki was built on 
the lower Blopo of the mountains that rise to the east 
of the valley of the Eurotas, near the site of Gerouthrre, 

1 Colonel Lento identifies Passara with LU, n city destroyed by Cutor and 
Pollui.-Lesko's Trtnrh ,n (S; M,,:;,,. 2X. Stmbo, lib. yiu. e. Y. 95, p. 3S4. 
Boblije, BtdunAa, ST. Coronelli gives « plan of Uio fort, p. 3S. 
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cn.ir. vni. and was well situated for covering the lower plains from 
Si. tlie forays of the mountaineers of Tzakonia, and the 
incursions of the Byzantine garrison of Monerarasia. 
Nikli was a walled town of considerable importance, 
ocenpying the site of Tcgea, and commanding the lines of 
communication between the southern provinces of Lace- 
da;monia and Messenia, and the northern of Corinthia 
and Argolis. 1 

Only a portion of the territory allotted to several of the 
feudatories had been subdued in the time of William do 
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Champlitte, whom tie news of his elder brother's death 4 . d. 
compelled to return suddenly to France, in order to isio. 
secure his rank in the nobility of Europe by receiving 
investiture of his paternal inheritance, and taking the 
oath of fealty to his suzerain within a year. 

SECT. II. ACQUISITION OF TUB PRINCIPALITY BY GEFFREY 

William de Champlitte left his relation Hugh to act 
as his bailly in the principality during his absence; 1 but, 
Hugh dying soon after the prince's departure, Geffrey 
Villehardoiu was elected by the feudatories to act as 
bailly, on account of the high reputation he enjoyed for 
ability and warlike skill, for his influence over the Greek 
population, and for his intimate connection with tho 
family of Champlitte. The election was in strict con- 
formity with the feudal usages established in the empire 
of Romania. Geffrey availed himself of his position to 
increase his popularity with the feudatories and subjects 
of the principality, and did everything in his power to 
gain the friendship and favour of Henry, emperor of 
Romania, and the great vassals of the empire. He 
obtained from the emperor Henry a grant of the office of 
seneschal of Romania, which raised him to the rank of 
great feudatory of the ompire at the parliament of 
Itavenika, where he had appeared previously only as the 
bailly of William de Champlitte. The manner in which 
he possessed himself of the principality of Achaia is 
extremely obscure, hut it seems to have been done in an 
unjust and fraudulent way. From the terms in which 
the acquisition is stigmatised in the assize of Jerusalem, 
it is implied that William of Champlitte died whilo 
ViJlehardoin was acting as his bailly, and that tho 

1 Wclcani from a Icttur i.f Vo lv Tmii.ruit III. ttiat llio iiiiini! "f lha bailly 
wu Hugh do Cham— , doubtleM (Jhmnplillo.— Tom. ii. 488, edit. Buluie. 
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chap, viii. bailly basely availed himself of the defenceless condition 
B2- of his patrou's infant children in France, to rob the 
absent orphans of their heritage. 1 

The Chronicle of the Conquest of the Morea gives a 
different account of the method by which Geffrey Ville- 
hardoin gained possession of the principality. The 
character of the bailly gains very little by the altered 
circumstances. He is represented as having retained 
possession of the principality by a dishonourable fraud, 
instead of seizing it by a bold crime. It was known in 
the Peloponnesus that Champlitte proposed sending 
Robert de Champlitte, a young member of his owu family, 
to replace his relation Hugh, The nomination was dis- 
pleasing both to Villchardoin, and to the barons and 
troops who had undergone all the fatigues of tiie conquest, 
and who feared to behold a crowd of young nobles arrive 
from Franco to share the spoils of war without having 
shared its dangers. A plot was formed to reject the 
title of tho new bailly. It is said that Geffrey sent 
envoys to Venice, who induced the doge to retard as 
much as possible the arrival of Robert de Champlitte, 
and that the Venetian ship in which lie had engaged a 
passage to the Morea treacherously left him on shoro 
at Corfu. At last Robert arrived in the Morea, and 
then Geffrey avoided meeting him for some time, and led 
him into the interior of the province, where a meeting at 
length took place at Laccdiemon. An assembly of the 
baronB, knights, and clergy, favourable to the projects of 
Vilfehardoin had already assembled, and in this parlia- 
ment Robert claimed to be received as bailly of Achaia in 

1 Anita ill JtriuuiliM, MS. ,\e. Vi-nin:, ('. 270, nuicikiii lo count Bougliot'a 
ccliliou. It Li ci-i.lnit Hut a ft-nrni :-. |.i-,.l i.1:...n .,1 [|,c nitmmT in win.:!, 
Yill.iii.i.ii.ii] :jL:L[infLui A.LlilL ].lvv;l^.i I . (inn flum tho eipre&ftions of Uto 
Lirn de la CiatquaU, p. 69. 

In a loiter of pufc Is .-.tit HI., .l^h.-.l ■!-.!] il.a-.-h lilO, tleffray is called 

only Scnoadiul of [(urnaNin.-Ttjiii. iL. p. i»'J, edit. IMntt. Bi;t :it till! cml rif 
Moreli lio rccoiTt* tba title of llio Prince of Acb*i» in tlio Pope's letters.— 
Tom. ii. p. 420, ep, 23, 21, 25, edit Baluw. 
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virtue of his cousin's act of investiture, which he produced. 
The assembly, however, had already concerted with 
Villehardoin the manner in which the claim was to be 
disallowed. It was pretended that William de Champ- 
litte had engaged to cede the principality to Villehardoin 
in case he failed to return, or send a bailly to govern it 
on his own account within a year from the day of his 
departure. The parliament now declared that, the year 
having expired, they were bound to acknowledge Villehar- 
doin as prince of Achaia. In vain Robert de Champlitte 
argued that, even according to this compact, lie was entitled 
to be received as bailly, for he had landed in the princi- 
pality before the oxpiry of the year. Tho parliament 
replied that of that circumstance they were incompetent 
to judge, as the public act of his appearance in the parlia- 
ment of the principality could alone be taken into con- 
sideration. Robert, seeing that it was vain to resist, 
demanded a certificate of the decision and returned to 
France, while Geffrey Villehardoin was acknowledged 
prince of Achaia. Such is the story of the Chronicles — a 
atory evidently false, but which proves that Villehardoin 
had really been guilty of something worse. 

Geffrey had conducted himself with great prudence 
and talent during the time he ruled as bailly. lie had 
successively conquered the cities of Vcligosti, Nikli, and 
Lacediemon, though the two last were fortified with strong 
walls ; and he had granted favourable terms of capitula- 
tion to the Greek inhabitants, lie then laid siege to 
Corinth, which on the death of Leo Sguros had placed 
itself under the protection of Michael, despot of Epirus. 1 
The conquest of Corinth was of vital importance to all 
the Frank establishments in Greece, for, so long as it 
remained in tho hands of the despot of Epirus, the com- 
munications of Achaia with the great feudatories in 

1 A.-rap-jUtl, p. '5. CuLiipiiri: tl.c U:\:y: li:riuoi:t [II., ILL if. T 7- - torn. 
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chap, viu. northern Greece were exposed to be constantly interrupted, 
i !■ and their armies to be attacked on the fiank and rear. 
~~~~ In the spring of 1203, Geffrey Villchardoin and Otho 
de la Roche united their forces before the walls of 
Corinth, but they had hardly commenced the siege when 
they were summoned to attend the parliament of Ravenika, 
whore Villehardoiu was raised to the office of seneschal or 
high steward of Romania. The peace concluded shortly 
.after between the emperor Henry and the despot Michael 
prevented the Franks from renewing their attack on 
Corinth. That fortress, with Argos, Nauplia, Monom- 
vaaia, and the whole of Argolis and Tzakonia, remained in 
the possession of the Greeks. 1 

The conduct of the Latin clergy, at this time, was far 
loss charitable than that of the French nobles and knights ; 
and it required all the prudence and firmness of Geffrey 
to prevent their avarice and bigotry from interrupting tbe 
friendly relations established with the Greek population 
under the Frank government. Even pope Innocent III., 
the most zealous of pontiffs in the acquisition of temporal 
power, was compelled to rebuke the Latin archbishops 
for the violence with which they treated the Greek 
bishops who had recognised the papal supremacy. The 
Pope, satisfied with the acknowledgment of his own 
authority, was not inclined to allow the Latin prelates to 
drive the Greeks from their episcopal sees, in order to 
confer the vacant benefices on the herd of clerical emi- 
grants and poor relations of the barons, who flocked to the 
East to profit by the conquest. 2 The violent conduct of 
these ecclesiastical fortune-hunters compelled Geffrey to 
become the defendor of the Greeks, and the enemy of 
clerical abuses. As the clergy of Achaia frequently sold 

1 It Booina, from n Rtor «f r.»in: Iiinmreiil HI., ilnl (lie Franks bad nt dud 
I iiii* 1 Ijriiiii'tl | i. iri i if A Tlu'y mu>: l.ivi' li il :,.L^ii]i p or rxMori-'d it 

Id the Greeks al IIjl- l.f.i.- >in;]u ! .i .! witli tin' -pnt uf l-liiirus.— E>,. /am*;. 

in., uh. -v.cp.ir. 
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tlic fiefs they had acquired, and returned homo with the n. 
profit, Geffrey steadily enforced the law of the emperor I'.'iJ. 
Henry, prohibiting all donations of immovable property 
to the church, cither in life or by testament ; and, even 
though the all-powerful Innocent III. threatened him 
with excommunication, he persisted in ilia course. At 
the same time, he sent envoys to Home to explain to his 
holiness the peculiar difficulties and exigencies of his 
situation. After the death of Innocent, Gcrvais the 
patriarch of Constantinople excommunicated both Geffrey 
and Otho de la Roche, for their conduct to the clergy ; 
but they were both relieved from this interdict by the 
order of Honorius III. 1 

Geffrey I. strengthened his family influence and in- 
creased his political importance by the marriage of his sou 
and successor Geffrey, with Agues, daughter of the emperor 
Peter of Courtenay, and sister of the emperors Robert 
and Baldwin II. In the year 1217, the empress Yoland 
sailed from Brindisi to proceed to Constantinople by sea, 
when her husband undertook the unfortunate expedition 
through Epirus in which he perished. On the voyage 
the fleet of Yoland stopped at the port of Katakolo, then 
protected by a castle called by the French Ilcauvoir, of 
which the ruins, still existing, are distinguished by the 
degraded name of Pondikokastron, or the Castle of Rats. 
Geffroy Villchardoin immediately presented himself to 
the empress as her seneschal, and invited her to repose a 
few days at the castle of Vlisiri, in the neighbourhood, 
while the fleet revictuallcd. During this visit the marriage 
of young Geffrey with Agnes Courtenay was celebrated 
with duo pomp, in presence of the empress Yoland. 2 
Geffrey I. appears to have died about the year 1218. 
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chap. tiii. The commencement of the reign of Geffrey II. was 
8 2. troubled by a serious quarrel with the Church. The 
young prince proposed to assemble the whole military 
force of Achaia, in order to drive the Greeks from the 
fortresses they still possessed in the Peloponnesus, and 
complete the conquest of the peninsula. But when he 
summoned the clergy and military orders to send their 
contingents to the camp, they refused to ohey his orders. 
In spite of all the opposition his father had offered to the 
aggrandisement of the church, the clergy and the military 
orders had acquired possession of almost one-third of the 
conquered territory ; and they now, in defiance of the 
constitution of the principality, refused to send their con- 
tingents into the field, declaring that llie clergy held their 
fiefs from the Pope, and owed no military service, except 
at his command and for holy wars. Had Geffrey II. 
permitted these pretensions to pass unpunished, there 
would haTe been a speedy end of the principality of 
Achaia. Without a moment's hesitation, therefore, he 
seized all the fiefs hold by the clergy on the tenure of 
military service ; and when it happened that a clerical 
vassal had no other revenue, he assigned him a pension 
sufficient for his subsistence from the public treasury. 
This statesmanlike conduct threw the Latin church in 
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the East into a state of frenzy, and Geffrey II. was iin- a. n. 
mediately excommunicated. But excommunication was 1219-1222. 
not a very terrific weapon where the majority of the 
population was of the Greek church, bo that the prince of 
Achaia was enabled to pursue his scheme of compelling the 
church to submit to the civil power without much danger. 
In order to prove to the world that his conduct was not 
influenced by avarice, he proposed, in the parliament of 
the principality, that all profits resulting from the eccle- 
siastical fiefs placed under sequestration should be em- 
ployed in constructing a strong fortress, commanding the 
whole western promontory of Elis, as well as the port of 
Clarentza, which was then the principal scat of the trade 
of the principality with the rest of Europe. The walls 
of this fortress, called Chlomoutzi, and sometimes Castel 
Tornesi, by the Greeks, still exist, situated at the distance 
of about three miles from the remains of Clarentza ; and 
during the revolution against the Turks, it was defended 
for some time against the troops of Ibrahim Pasha. 1 
Three years were employed in its construction. When 
it was terminated, the declining state of the Latin empire 
induced Geffrey II. to send an embassy to the Pope, to 
prevail on his holiness to interpose his authority in such 
a manner as to put an end to the quarrel with the church 
in Achaia. The prince expressed his readiness to restore 
all the fiefs that had been placed under sequestration ; 
but he required that the possessors should engage to per- 
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ouap. Tin. form military sen-ice ; for without this service, he pointed 
8 2- out that )t would he impossible to defend the country 
against the Greeks, who were emboldened, by the suc- 
cesses of Theodore, despot of Epirus, and Theodore Las- 
karis, emperor of Nice, to contemplate the expulsion of 
the Franks from the Peloponnesus. Honorius III. was 
so satisfied that the pretensions of Geffrey II. were just 
and reasonable, that he ordered his legate at Con- 
stantinople, John Colonna, to absolve him from excom- 
munication. 1 

The vigour displayed by Geffrey extended his power, 
by gaining the voluntary submission of a powerful vassal. 
The count of Zanto and Cephalonia, though brother-in- 
law of Theodore, despot of Epirus, became a vassal of 
the principality of Aehaia, in order to secure the support 
and alliance of Geffrey II. 2 

In the year 1236, Constantinople was threatened by 
the united forccB of the Greek emperor, John III. 
(Vatatzcs,) and tiie Bulgarian king, John Asan. On 
this occasion Geffrey hastened to its relief with one 
hundred knights, three hundred crosabowmen, and five 
hundred archers, and with a considerable sum of money, 
raised by a tax which he had been authorised by Tope 
Gregory IX. to levy on the clergy of the principality, 
for the purpose of succouring the Latin empire. All 
these supplies were embarked in a fleet of ten war galleys. 3 
The Greeks attempted in vain to intercept the Achaian 
squadron : their fleet was defeated, and Geffrey entered 
the port of Const an tinople in triumph. 1 He again visited 

1 MustofUie hols n.UtiriL! m Hi.MiUiuT.11vt »■,■<.« f;,'(r.-ry II. uiidtliecfciBy 
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Constantinople in tlio year 1239, to honour the coronation 
of his brother-in-law, the emperor Baldwin II., by doing 
homage for his principality and for the oflice of seneschal. 
On this occasion he lent the young emperor a considerable 
sum of money ; and as he was a prudent prince rather 
than a generous relation, he exacted from the imprudent 
Baldwin the cession of the lordship of Courtenay, the 
hereditary fief of the imperial family in France, as the 
price of his assistance. This hard bargain was doubly 
usurious, since part of the money advanced consisted of 
the funds Geffrey had been authorised by the Pope to 
levy on the oedcHastics ofAehaia for the service of the 
empire. The cession of Courtenay, extorted from the 
young Baldwin by his brother-in-law, vassal and grand 
seneschal, under these circumstances, appeared to the 
equitable mind of Louis IX. of France so gross an act of 
rapacity, that as feudal suzerain he refused to ratify the 
act, and compelled the parties to annul the transaction. 1 
It seems, however, not improbable that Geffrey received 
a compensation in the East in lieu of the lordship of 
Courtenay, for he continued to maintain a hundred knights 
and crossbowmen at Constantinople for the Bervice of the 
empire — a contingent which, though he might have been 
bound to maintain it as a great feudatory, and in conse- 
quence of the tax levied under the papal grant, lie would 
perhaps have found the means of eluding, had it not been 
particularly his interest to please and cajole the emperor. 2 
It seems, therefore, that these events may bo connected 
with the claim of suzerainty subsequently advanced by 
the principality of Achaia over the other great fiefs of 
Romania in Greece, though it must he remembered that 
there is no evidence of the circumstance in history. 
Geffrey may, indeed, only have wished to gain such a 

1 Baldwins reply Eu tiio h ivr of St Louh is |.riii[H in Bullion's Ittchmliit 
</.W,',i„„.r, ,,. 163. 
1 Bnj-iialdi, Annate ficda, an. 1244, torn. ii. i>. 301. 
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cHAF.vni. suzerainty in lieu of the lordship of Courtenay, without 
! 8- having succeeded ; which, indeed, appears to be the most 
prohahle conjecture. 

Geffrey II. died ahout the year 1246, without leaving 
any children, and was succeeded in the principality of 
Achaia by his brother William. 

SECT. HI.— WILLIAM VtLLEEARDdlX COMPLETES THE (iON«tFST (IP 
THE MOHEA. CEDES MOSRMVASIA, MIS ITU RA, AND UA]\A TO tHE 

William Villchardoin was born in the castle of Kala- 
mata, and was therefore the first prince of Achaia who 
had some pretensions to be regarded as a native of Greece. 
In the eyes of the Greek catholics, at least, lie w;ls. a 
countryman, and as lie spoke the language of the country, 
and entered into the prejudices and political views of the 
Eastern princes, he gave the principality of Achaia a 
more prominent position in the eyes of the Greeks than 
it had hitherto occupied. Even the Frank nobility 
of his dominions had now acquired something of an 
Eastern character, and become weaned from their attach- 
ment to France, where the rank and fortune of their 
ancestors had generally been much inferior to that which 
they themselves held in Greece ; and they began to drop 
their family designations, and adopt the tides of then- 
Eastern possessions. 

The first act of William was to take measures for com- 
pleting the conquest of the Peloponnesus. But the 
Greek empire of Nicica had now grown so powerful that 
ho could not expect to besiege the maritime cities of 
Nauplia and Monemvasia with any prospect of success, 
unless he could secure the aid of one of the Italian com- 
mercial states. Policy pointed out the Venetian republic, 
which was in possession of Modon, as his natural ally ; 
and he concluded a treaty with the Venetians, by which 
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the}* engaged to maintain the blockade of Nauplia and a. u. 
Moneinvasia with four war galleys, in consideration of the 1247. 
cession of Coron, to which they laid claim, as a portion of ~~ 
their territory under the original pari.iium treaty of tin- 
Byzantine empire. The prince of Acliaia considered it 
necessary, also, to increase his laud forces, by obtaining 
the assistance of Guy do la Roche, the Grand-sire of 
Athens and Thebes ; and it would appear that this was 
purchased by a promise of the cession of Argos and 
Nauplia to the Athenian prince, to be held by the freest 
holding known to the feudal system. Guy joined the 
Achaian army with a considerable force, and the first 
operations of the Franks were directed against Corinth. 
The city was soon taken, and the Acrocorinth closely 
blockaded by the construction of two forts ; one to the 
son tit, on a peaked rock which was called Moutesquiou, 
now corrupted into Fenteskouphia ; the other to tlte 
north-east. The citadel was thus cut off from receiving 
any supplies. The impregnable fortress, well supplied 
with water and provisions, might have defied all the efforts 
of its besiegers, had its garrison not consisted in great 
part of the proprietors of the lands around. These men, 
when they saw their houses ruined by the Frank soldiers, 
their olive-trees cut down for fuel, their orchards and 
vineyards destroyed, their grain reaped by the enemy, 
and their own supplies gradually diminishing, began to 
think of submission ; and they soon consented to surrender 
the mighty bulwark of the Peloponnesus to the Franks, on 
condition of being allowed to retain possession of their 
private property and local privileges, like the other Greeks 
under the Frank domination. To these terms William 
Villeliardoin consented, and took possession of the Acro- 
corinth. 

Nauplia was then invested, for Argos seems to have 
offered no serious resistance. The siege of a strong mari- 
time fortress offered many difficulties to the Franks. On 
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chap, mb, the land side Nauplia was quite as impregnable as the 
S 3- Acrocorinth, while the position of ita citadel, Palamcdi, 
afforded greater advantages for sorties, and its port was 
sure to receive frequent supplies, in defiance of the efforts 
of the Venetians to beep up a strict blockade. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces of Argolis and 
Tzakonia were a warlike race of mountaineers, exercised 
in skirmishes with the Latins, and whose activity and 
knowledge of the country rendered it a matter of diffi- 
culty to the besiegers to prevent convoys of provisions, 
and foraging parties, from being cut off by the enemy. 
These circumstances sustained the courage of the besieged, 
so that very little progress was made towards reducing 
the place by military operations, when Guy do la Roche 
succeeded in disposing the minds of the Greeks to a capi- 
tulation, by his success in cutting off all supplies on the 
land side, and driving back the mountaineers into their 
own districts, while, at the same time, he negotiated with 
the Greek proprietors in the fortress ; and by contrasting 
the fiscal rapacity of the Byzantine government with the 
more moderate pecuniary demands of the French princes, 
he succeeded in persuading them to agree to term.} of 
surrender. The terms of capitulation were such as to 
place the Greeks of Nauplia in much more favourable 
circumstances than the rest of their countrymen. They, 
as well as the free mountaineers of Argolis, submitted to 
the Frank domination under the same financial and 
municipal arrangements which were applied to the subject 
Greeks ; but, as a guarantee for the strict preservation of 
their commercial privileges, the citizens of Nauplia were 
allowed to keep possession of the fortifications of the town 
and the port, while the Franks only placed a permanent 
garrison in the citadel on Palamcdi. 1 The Greeks con- 

1 It sMms siiiL'iikif Lb:i! TM.nif'L: nut mi'iili'iiiml bv tiiiish' in tUi lliirvjil- 
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sidered it an additional security for the observance of the 
treaty, that Guy do la Roche was invested with the fiefs 
of NaupUa and Argos. 

Monemvasia was now the only fortress in the hands of 
the Greeks, and Tzakonia the only province that preserved 
its independence. The town of Monemvasia, Bituated on 
a rock rising out of the sea, so near the mainland as to be 
joined to it by a long bridge, was quite impregnable ; but 
the insecurity of its port, or rather, its want of a port 
capable of protecting ships from the enemy, exposed it to 
suffer every evil that could be inflicted by a naval blockade. 
The activity of the Venetian and Achaian squadrons, 
which had safe ports of retreat at Epidaurus, Limera, and 
Zarax, from whence they could watch the sea around, effec- 
tually excluded all supplies ; yet tho place was defended 
until the third year. At last the inhabitants, seeing no 
prospect of relief from the Greek emperor, John III., 
who was then occupied with the war in Thrace, and hav- 
ing suffered all the miseries of famine, made an offer to 
capitulate. 1 They were allowed to retain possession of 
their private property ; and, instead of being bound 
to furnish a contingent of armed men for the military 
service, they engaged to supply a certain number of 
experienced sailors to man the galleys of the prince of 
Achaia, for the same rate of pay as they had hitherto 
been in the habit of receiving from the Byzantine emperors. 
Tho surrender of Monemvasia was followed by tho com- 
plete submission of the Tzakonian mountaineers, who then 
occupied all the country from Argolis to Cape Malea. 

fortified, not only on account of tho passion of the military engineers of tlio 
time U-r (K-i-u [■>'!"■: .dti iii.uvL^-Llilr: ku-;l1. .. lnil ;i!-n hm-.m.-r mj ont-jiiy, even 
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ap. viii, William, having completed the conquest of the eastern 
S »• coast, turned his arms against the Sdavonians of Mount 
Taygctus and the Greeks of Mains, whom he now resolved 
to reduce to the same state of immediate dependence on 
his government as the other inhabitants of the peninsula. 
The richest possessions of the Sdavonians were situated 
in the plain of the Eurotas, near tiie lowest slopes of the 
mountain. In order to cut them off from the resources 
they derived from this property, the prince of Achaia 
determined to build a fortress that should command their 
communications with these rich possessions. For this 
purpose ho selected a rocky hill that bore the name of 
Misithra, about three miles from the city of Laceihemon, 
and five from Sklavochorion, the chief town of the Scla- 
vonian population of the district. On this hill William 
erected a strong castle, and at itshasc his Frank followers 
constructed a fortified town, (hat tlioy might live as much 
as possible separate from their Greek and Sclavonian 
subjects. Misithra soon became the capital of the district, 
and it still remains the most considerable place in the 
valley of the Eurotas. 1 The residence of the prince was 
established within its walls, and the medieval I.accdii!iiiou 
soon sank into the same state of desolation as the ancient 
Sparta, over whose ruins it had risen ; nor have the ill- 
judged royal ordinances promulgated in the modern 
kingdom of Greece, to revive classic names and create 
imaginary cities by destroying existing towns, succeeded 
in rendering Sparta a rival to Villchardoin's city. The 
Sclavonians, overawed by the proceeding of the prince, 
which they did not daro to interrupt, sentenvoys offering 
to submit to the Frank domination, to pay a fixed tribute. 
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and to furnish a contingent of armed men on the same 

of the Byzantine government ; but they demanded, and 
obtained, exemption from direct taxation and feudal 
services, and it was stipulated that no Frank barony was 
to be established within their limits. About the same 
time William likewise completed the conquest of the 
Mainiates, and ordered two castles to be constructed in 
their territory, to keep them in subjection. One of these 
castles was situated at Maina, in the vicinity of the 



bv Hie wrrisons of these fortresses, and by the galleys of 
the prince, which interrupted their communications, and 
cut them off from receiving supplies from the Greek 
empire, submitted to the same terms as had been imposed 
on the rest of their countrymen. It seems that the 
operations against the T^akonians, Sclavonians, and 
M ainiates, were carried on simultaneously, and tliey were 
thus prevented from concentrating their forces and 
affording one another aid. The whole of the Pelo- 
ler the Frank domination 



The prosperity of the Franks of Achaia had ] 
attained its highest point of elevation. Their prince 
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build a cathedral at Andravida, and several fortresses in 
his principality, without oppressing his subjects by any 
additional taxes. The barons also constructed many 
well fortified castles and impregnable towers throughout 
the country, of which numerous ruins still exist. The 
wealth of all sought Frequent opportunities of display, in 
festivals and tournaments that rivalled the most brilliant 
in western Europe, and their splendour was the theme of 
many minstrels. 

While the principality was in this flourishing condition, 
William took the cross and joined the crusade of St 
Louis, who invaded Egypt, after passing the winter in 
the island of Cyprus. The prince of Achaia, and Hugh, 
duke of Durgundy, sailed From the Morea in the spring 
of 1249, to join the king of France. On their way they 
stopped at Rhodes, to assist the Genoese in defending 
that island against the Greek emperor, John III. Tho 
Achaian and Burgundian forces soon compelled the 
Greeks to abandon the siege of Rhodes, and the two 
princes continued their voyage. They Fell in with tho 
fleet of St Louis off the coast of Cyprus, and the united 
force lauded at Damietta on tho 4tli of June. As Louis 
remained several months at Damietta without advancing, 
William Villehardoin demanded permission to return to 
his principality, from which ho did not consider it 
prudent to he long absent. 

William's ambition increased with his wealth and 
power, and he began to regret tho liberality with which 
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he had rewarded tie services of his ally, Guy de'la Roche, chap, vm, 
He sought a quarrel with his former friend, and called § 3- 
on the prince of Athens to do personal homage for the 
fiefs of Argos and Nauplia ; and, if wo can credit the 
Chronicles, he even pretended to the suzerainty over the 
lordships of Athens and Thebes, on the plea that this 
superiority had been vested in the princes of Achaia by 
the king of Saloniki. The claim to a right of suzerainty 
may possibly have been made, but there can be doubt 
that it was never based by William Villehardoin on a 
grant to Champlitte. It could only have arisen out of 
something that had happened since the parliament of 
Ravenika. Guy de la Roche was now an old man ; ho 
had arrived in Greece in the year 1208, and may have 
attended his uncle Otho, at the parliament of Ravenika, 
when the relations of all the grand feudatories of the 
empire of Romania were definitively arranged. 'What- 
ever claim Villehardoin may have really made, it escited 
the indignation of de la Roche, as an insulting and unjust 
demand. He replied, that ho was willing to acquit him- 
self of the feudal obligations due for the fiefs of Argos 
and Nauplia, by furnishing the military service thev owed 
to the prince of Achaia ; but he refused to pay any per- 
sonal service, or to swear fealty, for he declared the fiefs 
were conferred free of personal homage. War followed. 
The Athenian array was defeated at Karidhi, and the 
dispute was referred to tho decision of king Louis of 
France, as has been already mentioned. The king of 
France evidcutly thought William the paTty most to 
blame in this transaction, as ho had considered his brother, 
Geffrey II., deeply culpable in the matter of tho lordship 
of Courtenay. The Villehardoin s seem to have been 
rather too rapacious, and too sordidly addicted to seek 
profit in chicanery. Louis absolved the sovereign of 
Athens from all criminality, and considered that the 
question at issue, whatever its precise terras may have 
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cn.ip. tin. been, was one that justified private war between two 
S a- great feudatories. 1 

William Villehardoin married a daughter of Michael 
II., despot of Epirus. This - alliance, joined to bis own 
enterprising and warlike disposition, led the prince of 
Achaia to join bis father-in-law in a war against the 
Greek empire. The disturbed state of the court of Niraea, 
after the death of the emperor Theodore II., held out 
great hopes to the despot and his allies, of gaining both 
honour and an extension of territory by the war. William 
joined Michael with all the forces of Achaia ; but the 
united army was defeated, in the plains of 1'elagonia, by 
the Byzantine troops, though inferior in number, in con- 
sequence of the skilful military combinations of John 
Taleologos, the brother of the emperor Michael VIII. 
Prince William of Achaia, after fighting bravely with the 
Frank cavalry, until he saw it all destroyed, fled from the 
field of battle, lit' gained the iiei^ldiouriiootl of Kastoria 
in safety ; but he was there discovered by his pursuers con- 
cealed under a heap of straw, and his front teeth, which 
projected in a remarkable manner, enabled them to identify 
their prize. 2 He was sent prisoner to the emperor Michael 
VIII,, who retained him in captivity for three years. 

The conditions on which William at length regained 
his liberty inflicted an irremediable injury on the prin- 
cipality of Achaia. He was compelled to cede to the 
Greek emperor, as the price of his deliverance, the for- 
tresses of Moncmvasia, Misithra, and Mains, the very 
cities which were especially connected with his own glory ; 

1 Lirrtdt fci Cwquctlt, \<. 1H. 
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and he engaged, besides, with solemn oaths and the a. a. 
direst imprecations, never to make war on the Greek l«a, 
emperor — ratifying his assurances of perpetual amity by 
standing godfather to the emperor's youngest son, which 
was considered a sacred family tie amongst the Greeks. 
Yet the Chronicles, speaking in the spirit of (he times, 
declare that he resolved to pay no attention to these 
engagements, as soon as he could obtain the authority of 
the Pope and the Latin church to violate his oath, trust- 
ing that his Holiness would readily reloase him from 
obligations entered into with a heretic and extorted by 
force. The ecclesiastical morality of the age viewed the 
violations of the most sacred promises as lawful whenever 
they interfered with the interests of the papal church. 1 
But tho emperor Michael VIII. respected his own pro- 
mises too little, to plate any confidence in the good faith 
of the prince of Achaia, with whatever oaths it might 
appear to be guaranteed, and he would not release lus 
prisoner until the three fortresses were consigned to 
Byzantine garrisons. 

From this period the history of the Morea assumes a new 
aspect. It now becomes divided into two provinces— one 
held by the Franks, and the other immediately dependent 
on the Greek emperor of Constantinople. The Greek 
population began to aspire at expelling their heterodox 
masters, and a long scries of national wars was the con- 
sequence ; but as the numbers, both of the Franks and 
Greeks who bore arms, continually diminished, these wars 
were principally carried on by foreign mercenaries. The 
country was hourly exposed to be laid waste by rival 
rulers, and the people pillaged by foreign soldiers, and 

[■lain language :— ' 

14 O! Span imam Arov unucf '* rip ^vkanifti Awav ^rov, 
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chap, mi. the numerous unfortified towns and villages scattered 
$ 3. over the face of the peninsula began from this epoch to 
disappear. The garrisons placed by the Greek emperor 
iu the fortresses of Moncmrasia, Misithra, and Maina, 
gave him the command over the whole coast of Laconia. 
The mountaineers of Tzakouia, Vatika, aud Taygetus 
hastened to throw off the yoke of the Franks, who were 
soon compelled to abandon the fortresses of Passava and 
Leftro, in consequence of the rebellion of the inhabitants 
of Kisterna or Exo-Mani. 1 The Sclavonians of Skorta, 
roused by the success of their country men, the AI clings of 
Taygetus, who had established themselves in virtual 
independence between the two contending parties, made 
a desperate effort to expel the Franks ; and though they 
were assailed on all sides by the barons of Akova and 
Karitcna, and by the whole army of Achaia, they were 
not reduced to obedience until a body of Turkish troops, 
who had deserted from the Greeks, joined the Franks. 
The savage cruelty and fearful devastations of these 
mercenaries paralysed the resistance of the Sclavonians, 
and nhneil iticir countrv. 2 

There may be sonic difficulty in pronouueing whether 
the prince of Achaia, the Pope, or the Greek emperor 
was most to blame for commencing the war in the Morea. 
The Pope authorised the commencement of hostilities by 
relieving prince William from the obligations of his oath, 
and absolving him from all penalties incurred by the 
violation of his promises to the emperor Michael. His 
Holiness was alarmed at the blow the papal church had 

■ r-icl.juicrcs, i. J 2, edit. liom. confound bj (bt Greek ChronMs 
"Ti BoWa utpoRuqiniv, ifUmt nil r; Tfu-noXK., 
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received iu the East by tlie loss of Constantinople, and a. d. 
the decline of the Latin power in the Peloponnesus, where 
the Frank clergy began to be excluded from a consider- 
able part of the peninsula ; and, in order to recover the 
ground lost, ho sanctioned the preaching of a crusade for 
the deliverance of the Morea from the Greek emperor. 1 
The Venetians joined their solicitations to the papal 
exhortations ; and the rebellion of the mountaineers, who 
voluntarily placed themselves under the Byzantine pro- 
tection, gave the prince of Aclmiu a legitimate pretext for 
assembling an army to watch the Greek forces in 
Misithra, Michael VIII. was as much determined to 
avail himself of the territory ho had acquired, to extend 
his dominions at the expense of the Franks, as William 
was resolved to make every exertion for its recovery. 
For many years a war of mutual invasions was carried 
on, which degenerated into a system of rapine. The 
whole Peloponnesus, from Moncmvnsia to Andravida, was 
wasted by the hostile armies, the resources of the land 
were ruined, its population diminished, and its civilisation 
deteriorated. 

The Franks laboured under many disadvantages in 
the prosecution of this war. Their best troops had been 
annihilated at the battle of Pelagonia, which had thrown 
many fiefs into the hands of females ; 2 nor was it easy to 
recruit their armies by emigrants from western Europe, 
since the fortune of war had changed, and there was au 
end of the hopes previously entertained, of acquiring fiefs 
in the Greek territory as a reward of valour. The 
Greeks, who formed the majority of the population even 
in the districts still under the Frank domination, were 
secretly attached to the cause of the emperor ; and most 

' Urban IV. Eplit. lib. il ep. 94 ; lib. ill. ep. 137, 13S, referred to by 

- fiiuiuiln. /.it- j- .VecrifmiM J-U.liu,.; Vrwlt mjjtT Tu-nr X-.uutir, So., nmu- 
lioii- ;n,-.,:Lv,.i:i..in-o r[,;.t iv~uIs.n1 :ii c hi-.- M.,n.n fi-.iNi in.iiitii Win'- ulLaw.-.l 
to hold fiefs. Bougnot, Ji«k» di Jmnkm, torn. i. p. 127. 
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chap. viii. of those of the higher orders, who were able to effect it, 
8 s. emigrated into the Byzantine fortresses. When the 
prince of Achaia visited the city of Lacedaniion, of which 
he retained possession after tlie cession of Misithra, and 
which he was anxious to hold as a bulwark against the 
Byzantine troops, he fonud it deserted by all its Greek 
inhabitants, who had abandoned their houses and taken 
up their residence within the fortifications of Misithra. 1 
The mutual weakness of the two contending parties, and 
the rude nature of the military operations of the age, arc 
depicted by the fact that the prince of Achaia continued 
to retain possession of Laceda'iiion for several years alter 
the war had broken out, though it was only three miles 
dtstnut from Misithra, which served as the headquarters 
of the Byzantine army. Under every disadvantage, the 
Franks displayed their usual warlike spirit and indomit- 
able courage, and the Greeks were no mutch for them on 
the field of battle. The first tide of success, however, ran 
strongly in favour of the Byzantine forces, and the 
insurrection of the native population drove the Frank 
army back into the plain of Klis. Andravida the capital 
of the principality was attacked, and William Villchar- 
doin was compelled to construct retrenchments, iu order 
to place his forces in a condition to defend the open 
town. Had Andravida fallen, it is probable the Franks 
would have been expelled from the Morea; but the impe- 
rial forces were repulsed, and subsequently defeated in 
two battles. Their first defeat was at Prinitea, in the 
lower valley of the Alpheus ; the other at the defile of 
Makryplagia, between the plains of Vcligosti and Lakkos. 2 
' Gtci nmnidt, v. jars. 

' The mill Hill.-d F;ilm,..u Il„. ;,.ft kink „f tl,.> At[.kriis, iic-arlj- opptmito In 
its um.-1.i..n v iili v?il' KuyiiirLii'lii.-, -n|.; .1 1(. [■■- ^-il.- ,.r' il.v m., ]!.■-;.■[>- 
of JnoYn, biinn.»l 1 ■ v tliL- Ilrcol;-' l-.cL"nn- tin- Imtli.' <■!' hiniu.i. T!io Franks 
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In this last engagement the imperial generals, Philes and 
Makrinos, were taken prisoners, and the whole open 
country, as far as Ileitis and Monemvaeia, was ravaged by 
the victorious army. Hut the valour of the Franks would 
have been insufficient .to defend every corner of their 
territory from the incessant attacks of the largo bodies of 
light troops which the Byzantine emperor was able to 
direct against every exposed point, had the prince of 
Acliaia not found a new and powerful ally in Charles of 
Anjou, the conqueror of the kingdom of Naples. 



In the year 1200', Charles of Aujou, the brother of 
St Louis, rendered himself master of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily by the defeat and death of king Man- 
fred ; and in the following year, though Manfred had been 
the brother-in-law of William Villehardom, the prince of 
Achaia purchased the alliance of the new king by be- 
trothing his infant daughter Isabella, the heiress of his 
principality, to I'hilip, the second son of Charles of Anjou. 
This alliance exerted a powerful effect in modifying the 
condition of the Frank establishments in Greece, and 
infused new vigour not only into the French chivalry in 
Achaia, but also gave a new direction to tho political pro- 
jects of the Latins throughout the East, by involving tlicin 
in the mortal quarrel between the houses of Aujou and 
Aragou. The general advance of society in western 
Europe was daily diminishing flic proportion of the popu- 
lation that lived constantly with arms in their hands, and 
the inadequacy of feudal institutions to meet the new exi- 
gencies of social life was becoming gradually more apparent. 
In this state of things the Franks of Achaia, if they had 
not been supported by a powerful prince, and a numerous 
military population iu their immediate neighbourhood, to 
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in. whom they could apply in every sudden and pressing 
eiiiuru'i-'ii'-y, would huve Iwn unable to keep up a force 
sufficient to resist the vigorous assaults of the Byzantine 
Greeks on the one hand, and the secret en croach men ts of 
the republics of Venice aud Genoa on the other. 

The dethroned emperor, Baldwin II., had concluded 
a treaty with Charles of Anjou at Viterbo, the professed 
object of which was to purchase the assistance of the 
king of Naples for recovering the empire of Romania, and 
re-establishing his throne at poustautiuople. Among 
oilier stipulations in this treatv, lialdwiu ecded to Charles 
the suzerainty of the principality of Achaia and the 
Morea, which he separated entirely from the empire of 
Romania, and vested in the crown of Sicily and Naples. 
The betrothal of Philip, the second sou of Charles, to 
Isabella Villehardoin took place at the same time, and 
the king of Naples invested his son, who was still a child, 
with the suzerainty over his wife's future heritage.' This 
alliance rendered William the liegeman of his son-in-law ; 
but it also enabled him to claim succours from the king 
of Naples, to aid in the ware with the emperor Michael 
VIII. William repaid the assistance he received at a very 
critical moment. He joined the French army with a 
chosen band of knights, long exercised in the wars of the 
East, on the eve of the contest with Conradin ; and their 
brilliant valour contributed materially to the success of 
Charles of Anjou at the decisive battle of Tagliacozzo. 
After the death of Conradin, William received from the 
king of Naples a strong auxiliary force, which, enahled 
1dm to conclude peace with the Greek emperor on favour- 
able terms, and fur several years- the Peloponnesus enjoyed 
tranquillity. 

The condition of the Greek population in the peninsula 

1 Tlio treaty (if Yilcrtio, ilato) ?7l]i May 12B7, lh j-i-iutttl ly Diicmui', 
//. .?( i n (,",.,., '■ .- A'. r,n .'/</., ( /.!.■;,-. ... 7 ; ;.n.L Uiu-lion, II/.-!.. ,:■!„ / 
,i mniia»x,j>. 30. Tic mi, Ik I „..„ ,,r (-Ui k* of Aiijiiiiis cnlk-d Philip by 
till! Frtnrli liiolotiali, i,i. >i Li-ui- l.y I In- ( h m, : c lu -i !!'■■ I\my*at. 
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underwent a considerable change at this period, though it 
is impossible for us to trace in detail the connection of 
the causes with the effects produced. The commerce of 
the East was rapidly passing out of the hands of the 
Greeks, and centring itself in those of the citizens of the 
Italian republics, and of the Spanish coast ; besides this, 
many of the productions of which the Greeks had long 
enjoyed a monopoly, were now raised more abundantly 
and of better quality in Sicily, Italy, and Spain. Tho 
men of Tzakonia and Maina, no longer able to find con- 
stant employment in the merchant ships of tho Byzantine 
empire, and cut off from continuing (heir forays into the 
Frank territory, sought service in the fleet at Constanti- 
nople, and aided in ravaging the islands of the Archi- 
pelago which were in the possession of the Franks, or the 
coasts of Asia Minor that had been conquered by the 
Turks. The women, old men, and children, wore left as 
the principal inhabitants of the mountain districts in the 
Peloponnesus, because their labour was sufficient for the 
collection of the olives, valonia, dye-stuffs, and mulberry- 
leaves, and for weaving cloth and rearing silk -worms, which 
wero tho only occupations of any profit in their country. 
Many entire families, however, quitted their native moun- 
tains and settled at Constantinople. 1 

The eventful reign of William Villehardoin at last 
drew to a close. The only act recorded of his latter 
years proves that rapacity was the characteristic feature 
of his mind, as it had been both of his brother and his 
father. Under the pretext of executing ilia strict letter 
of the foodal laws of Romania, which he had shown him- 
self so ready to infringe in the case of the duchy of 
Athens, lie perpetrated a most disgraceful violation of 
every principle of equity, and for which he had no apology 
to offer. Ambition might be urged as a plea in excuse 

I Xiccpliorus dregoros., 5U. JWiymcrea, i. 209, odit. Bom. Luako, Pdo- 
potmaiaca., 35. 
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our. vr?i. for his attack on the independence of Guy de la Roche, 
8 4- but avarice and ingratitude darkened the infamous rapa- 
city he displayed in wiling the property of Margaret dc 
Ncnilly, When William had been released from his 
captivity by the Greek emperor, he had been forced to 
give hostages for his faithful execution of all the stipula- 
tions in the treaty. One of these hostages was a child, the 
daughter of his friend John dc Neuilly, baron of Passava, 
and hereditary marshal of Achaia. The young lady was 
willingly allowed to reside at the court of Constantinople ; 
for at that time there was no better school for female 
education in Europe than the household of the princesses 
of the Byzantine empire ; and aa Margaret would be 
received under the sacred character of a hostage, her 
parents knew that she would he treated with every care, 
and receive such an education as could hardly be obtained 
by a king's daughter in any feudal court, The young lady 
remained a prisoner until peace was concluded between 
the prince of Achaia and the emperor of Constantinople. 
She then returned to Greece to find her father, the mar- 
shal, dead, and Iter paternal castle of Passava in the hands 
of the Greeks. Her fortune, however, was still brilliant, 
for she was heiress of her maternal uncle, Walter de 
Rosieres, baron of Akova, the lord of four-and-twenty 
knight's-fecs, who had died a short time before her father. 
When Margaret de Xeiiillv presented herself at the court 
of the principality of Achaia to claim the investiture of 
her father's empty title, and of her uncle's large estates, 
she met with an answer worthy of the pettifogging spirit 
of Villehardoin. The worthless investiture of the barony 
of Passava, and the empty honour of the hereditary title 
of marshal, were readily conferred on her, as her father 
had died within a year. But her claim to the barony of 
Akova was rejected on the pica that her uncle had been 
dead more than a year ; and in consequence of her not 
having demanded the investiture in person within a year 
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and day after bis decease, the fief was forfeited according 
to the provisions of the feudal code. 1 To her allegation, 
that she had only been prevented from appearing to claim 
the investiture of her heritage by the act of the prince of 
Acbaia himself, who had placed her person in pledge as a 
hostage, William replied, that tho terms of tho law made 
no exception for such a case ; and as every vassal was 
bound to become hostage for his lord, he was equally 
bound to suffer every loss which might be eatailcd on him 
in consequence of fulfilling this obligation. The barony 
of Akova was, therefore, declared to hare reverted to the 
prince of Achaia as its immediate lord -paramount. By 
this mean subterfuge William Villehardoiu obtained pos- 
session of the most extensive barony in his principality, 
and defrauded the orphan daughter of his friend of her 
inheritance. Margaret de Ncuilly married John de Saint- 
Omer ; and her brother-in-law, Nicholas de Saint-Omer of 
Thebes, came to Andravida with great pomp to plead her 
cause before the high court of Achaia. The appeal, how- 
ever, proved fruitless. The influence of the prince secured 
a confirmation of the previous decision, legalising his 
meanness and ingratitude. Prudence, some slight respect 
for public opinion, and, perhaps, some fear of the great 
power of the family of Saint-Omer, induced the prince of 
Achaia to graut eight knight's- fees out of the barony to 
Margaret and her husband ; but he retained the others, 
which he bestowed on his younger daughter, Margaret, 
who was called the Lady of Akova, or more commonly 
the Lady of Mategrifon ; and on her the sins of her father 
were visited. 

William Villehardoin died at Kalamata, the place of 
his birth, in tho year 1277. He left two daughters, 
Isabella and Margaret. Misfortune soon extinguished 
his race. Matilda of Hainault, the daughter of Isabella, 

1 William's authority Tit li-s ljjiiiiht «-imrs of tho Imtddy of Akova is found 
in chap. clnii. w ' of tho Aniia lit /muni™, lum. i. p. 2UT, Bougoot. 
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was deprived of the principality of Achaia, aud died 
childless, a prisoner in the Castel del Uovo at Naples ; 
Margaret, the lady of Akora, died a prisoner in the 
hands of the barons of A chain, who were displeased at 
her sanctioning her daughter's alliance with the house of 
Aragon ; and her daughter Elisabeth, after marrying 
Fernand of Majorca, the enemy of the French, died in 
childbed at Catania. 1 




Isabella de Villehardoiu lost her betrothed husband, 
Philip of Anjou, while both were children. During her 
minority the administration of the principality of Achaia 
was carried on by baillies appointed by Charles, king of 
Naples, m virtue of his rights as lord-paramount of the 
principality acquired by the treaty of Viterbo. Under 
these baillies, war was renewed with the Byzantine 
governors of Misithra ; and the Peloponnesus was 
wasted by the continual forays of the Franks and Greeks, 
until it fell into a state of anarchy, during which all the 
landed proprietors, but especially the Greek population 
of Acliaia, suffered sovcrcly from the extortions of the poli- 
tical and military adventurers, who made the war a pretext 
for amassing wealth in the principality. William de la 
Roche, duke of Athens, governed the principality for ten 
years, and his administration seems to have been tempe- 
rate and not unpopular : hut after his death, the state of 
things became intolerable ; aud at last the barons became 
so impatient of their sufferings, that they petitioned 
Charles II., king of Naples, to send them a prince, who, 
as the husband of Isabella, would take up his residence 
among them. Charles selected Florenz of Habault, a 

i MimlariiT, , ■:■!.[[■. it'av. Hi:, : ;,-m-.i!.._--. .>! [I„- Iku-i- of Villi-liar.luiji 
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cadet of ouc of the noblest houses of Belgium, who had A . n . 
visited Naples to seek his fortune in the military service isi-iaw. 
of the house of Anjou, as a priocc worthy to receive the 
hand of Isabella and the government of the principality 
of Achaia, in the critical condition to which it was 
reduced. Alter (ho eel e brat ion of the in;uTiai:e, tin; kin;; 
of Naples invested Florenz with sovereign power, as 
regent for Ins wife, and renounced for himself the use of 
the title of the prince of Aehaia, which was to be borne 
by the actual sovereigns of the country, and not by the 
lords- paramount, who had begun to assume it ; but he 
reserved the homage due to the crown of Naples, and ho 
added a provision, that in case Isabella should become a 
widow, without having a male heir, it should neither bo 
lawful for her, nor for any female heir to the principality, 
to marry without tho consent of the kings of Naples, as 
their feudal suzerains. 1 

The reign of Isabella and Florenz lasted about five 
years. It was afterwards looked back to by the popu- 
lation of the Morea with regret, as the last prosperous 
epoch iu the Frank domination. Florenz of Hainault 
showed that ho really wished to remedy the evils under 
which the country was suffering. His first measure was 
to conclude a treaty of peace with the Greek emperor 
Antlronicus II. ; and as soon as he was relieved from the 
necessity of keeping large bands of military retainers in 
constant movement, he occupied himself seriously in 
reforming the internal government. But though his 
administration was subsequently regretted, because suc- 
ceeding times were worse, still his government was marked 
by many scenes of violence, of a nature that prove tho 
general stato of society iu the Morea to have been very 
little removed from the confines of intestine war. Men 

1 Mm lie In Cwivolt, ].. 2!ll, 2U3. notes. HusiiiKO, Itatoin di (Wan- 
timptt, i-titiotl .lo Iln.Oi.m. t'M.i. ii. J7.'., Krtrait .H.a Mimtirt Iwc/.unl la 
Unh, ,(a IWi A, U,>;;,; P .t. MmitJ liei', p. VJI, I'.Ut. liucbon. 
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chap. rai. who had it not in their power to revenge the injuries 
S s- they sustained with their own strength, had very little 
chance of obtaining justice. A few anecdotes, illustrative 
of the social state of Greece at this period, taken from 
the chronicles written during the next generation, will 
afford a more correct delineation of the nature of the 
government, and the condition of the people, than any 
narrativo founded ou the scanty official documents that 
have been preserved. 

Florcnz named one of his Flemish relations, Walter 
de Luidekerke, governor of Corinth. Walter maintained 
a gallant establishment ; but tho revenues of his barony 
being insufficient to support his magnificent style of 
housekeeping, he supplied the deficiency in his budget by 
various acts of pillage and extortion. In those days it 
was not easy for the prodigal to run into debt unless 
they possessed large landed estates; tiie luxurious and 
extravagant military chieftains could only repair their 
finances by robbing strangers and waylaying and ransom- 
ing travellers : it was reserved for a cliivalry of a later 
age to preserve its social pre-eminence, by defrauding 
tradesmen or cheating friends. At a moment when 
Walter dc Luidekerke was in want of money, it happened 
that a wealthy Greek, named Photes, visited some property 
he possessed within the limits of the province of Corinth. 
The governor, immediately on hearing of his presence, 
sent a party of his men-at-arms to seize Photes, pretending 
that ho was violating tho treaty with tho Byzantine 
authorities, by living at free quarters within the limits of 
the Frank territory. When the prisoner was secured, 
the peasants of tho district were incited to make a 
demand for damage done by Photes, to the amount of 
ten thousand perpere; 1 and Waiter insisted that this sum 

1 Tliasd jiorpcni mnsi s-il-.-i.-i- cuius of leu to n guli] florin, ns 
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should be paid to Mm by his prisoner. Photea, wbo chap. vin. 
knew tbc accusation was got up as a pretext to extort 8 5. 
money, treated tbc demand with contempt; and thougb 
he was imprisoned and treated with great severity, 
resisted the demands of Walter with constancy, not 
thinking that the governor would dare to make use of 
any personal violence, which might become a ground of 
war with the Byzantiue government. But the governor 
of Corinth was determined to obtain money, even at the 
most desperate risk; and in order to compel l'hotes to 
agree to his demands, he ordered two of the Greek's 
teeth to be extracted. As it was now clear that William 
was ready to proceed to extremities, Photos consented to 
purchase his liljcrtv. Ijv paying one thousand perpers. 1 

As soon as Photes was released from confinement, he 
applied for justice to the Byzantine governor of Misithra, 
who represented the matter to the prince of Achaia ; but 
Florenz, who was anxious to protect his relation, and not 
inclined to regard his extorting money from a Greek as 
a very serious offence, affected to believe that the accusa- 
tion brought by the peasants was well founded, and 
rejected the claim for satisfaction. The Byzantine 
authorities did not consider the moment favourable for 
taking any measures that might lead to a renewal of 
hostilities ; so that Photes, disgusted with his ineffectual 
attempt to obtain justice, resolved to seek revenge. 
Hearing that his enemy was returning to Corinth from 
I'atras, he assembled some armed men, and placed himself 
in ambush near the road along the southern shore of the 
Corinthian gulf. While he was thus on the watch, a 
galley was perceived coming from the entrance of the 
gulf, and bearing the pennon of a Frank knight. It 
approached the shore, and a young noble, with light 
hair and a. fair complexion, landed to dine near a fountain 
shaded with plane-trees, not far from the ambush. The 

1 This iv„nM uii'j i m-i. ti-.-. i j^i.M tlorina. 
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i. Greeks cautiously crept up to the spot ; and Photes, 
seeing a man the picture of Walter do Luidekerke seated 
on a carpet, as his attendants prepared his meal, became 
inflamed with rage at the sight of his oppressor ; and 
rushing forward, witli his drawn sword struck the knight 
several blows, exclaiming, " There, my lord Walter, take 
your quittance." The attendants of the prostrate noble 
n;i'0<£iiisi.'d the- assailant, and shouted " Photy, Photy ! 
what are you doing ? It is the lord of Vostitza, not 
lord Walter." But the information came too late : the 
blond hair and handsome countenance of the lord of 
Vostitza had made him the sacrifice for Walter's vices. 
Both parties raised the wounded knight from the ground, 
with feelings of deep regret ; for the lord of Vostitza was 
as much beloved as he of Corinth was disliked. He 
was conveyed in his galley to Corinth, where he expired 
nest day. The prince of Achaia now called on the 
Byzantine governor to deliver up Photes, but he met 
with the same denial of justice he had formerly used. 
The Byzantine authorities declared that the crime com- 
mitted was accidental and originated in a mistake while 
Photes was in search of a legitimate rovenge. In spite 
of the high rank of the young baron of Vostitza, the 
affair was allowed to drop ; for it was evident that 
Florcnz could obtain no satisfaction without war, and he 
did not think it prudent to renew hostilities on account 
of a private injury. 

The Scluvouians of Mount Taygctus were still governed 
by their ovu local magistrates. The)' were tributary to 
the Byzantine government, but not subject to tbc Byzan- 
tine administration. Two Sclavonian chiefs, who resided 
at Ghianitza, about three miles from Kalamata, formed a 
plan to surprise that fortress. This design was carried 
into execution by scaling a tower that commanded the 
internal defences of the citadel, during a stormy night, 
with a band of fifty followers. At daybreak, the assail- 
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nuts were joined by COO of their countrymen, in good a. i>. 
hauberks, who drove the FrankB ont of the citadel, and 
garrisoned Kalamata. The moment prince Florenz heard 
of this disaster, he hastened to Kalamata, and formed 
tiie siege of the place in person ; but the Sclavonians 
had sufficient time to augment the garrison, and the 
citadel contained ample magazines of provisions and 
military Btores. The surprisal of Kalamata was an open 
infraction of the treaty, and Florenz called on the 
Byzantine governor of Misithra to compel the Sclavo- 
nians to surrender the place they had so treacherously 
seized ; but the governor replied that the Sclavonians 
were a people who lived according to their own customs, 
and paid no obedience to the laws of the Byzantine 
empire. Nothing, therefore, remained for the prince but 
to send an embassy to Constantinople, to demand justice 
from the emperor Audronicus II. ; and, in the mean 
time, he prosecuted the siege with the greatest vigour. 
His ambassadors received very much the same reply from 
tho emperor as tho prince had received from the imperial 
authorities in Greece. At last, however, they succeeded 
in obtaining the nomination of a Greek commissioner to 
examine into the facts on tho spot, with full powers to 
terminate the business. This commissioner, whose narao, 
S^nros-.Miiilly, indicates a family connection with the 
Latins, was bribed by the Achaiau ambassadors, and 
through his treachery Florenz succeeded in recovering 
possession of Kalamata, merely on paying tho traitor 
three hundred gold florins, and making him a present of 
a valuable horse. 1 

At this period the Peloponnesus was rich in that 

1 Ion lit la Contjml/, 350-355. Tliia clironk-lo males three thoiiwuni 
perjjcrft c^iml tu Itirei' Iihli.Ilv! i^ni.J : th;iL ii 'wiiili! Bccm tile JMfrper, 

at this tinio, woa n ni]vir win ilIh.ii! L>i.- hi/.e "I ilii> uni^ [uiii-niiis s,f I"mnei\ 
;.!„[ !]:,■ iT ,,:il i:.,i-iu i-.pi.il in vsluc t-j llioif uf i-t I.i.im it l'liLli]i IV. Mjiih,*- 
M.iillj, i.i his inline, imnv tmve l,ecn wlut .-nlli.1 ji 1 in-n.iilt— IniK UiL-ek, 
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cnAP. via. accumulation of capital od landed property which forma 
9 fl. the surest mark of a long period of civilisation, and which 
~ ' it often takes ages of barbarism and bad government to 
annihilate. Roads, wells, cisterns, aqueducts, and plan- 
tations, with commodious houses, bams, and magazines, 
enable a numerous population to live in ease and plenty, 
where, without this accumulation of capital, only a few 
ploughmen and shepherds could drag out a laborious and 
scanty existence. Abundance creates markets where the 
difficulties of communication are not insurmountable. 

In a fine meadow, near the town of Vervena, a fair of 
some importance was held, during the thirteenth century, 
iu the mouth of June. Vervena was subject to tho 
Franks, and was still included in the district of Skorta, 
once inhabited exclusively by Sclavonians. A rich 
Greek, named Chalkokondylas, 1 from Great Arachova, 
on tho western side of the Tzakonian mountains, had 
visited this fair to sell his silk. In consequence of some 
dispute in the public square, a Frank knight struck him 
with the stave of a lance. There was no hope of redress 
for the insult at Vervena, so Chalkokondylas returned 
home, and laid plans for revenging himself on the Franks 
by expelling them from the castle of St George, tho 
frontier fortress on the eastern limits of their territory, 
situated not far from Great Arachova. He succeeded in 
his project, by gaining over the Greeks employed in the 
castle to act as cellarer and butler ; and with the aid of 
a few troops, lent by the Byzantine governor of Misithra, 
who considered the prize of sufficient valuo to warrant 
the treachery, and risk a renewal of hostilities with the 
prince of Acliaia, he made himself master of the strong 
castle of St George. 

Florenz, who was never wanting in activity and energy, 
hastened to besiege the castle in person, hoping to recover 
possession of it before the Greeks were able to lay in a 

1 Called in Uic Frrm:1i i/l.rniikli; Ccrcomlillc, [>. 3IS. 
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store of provisions. Its situation, however, rendered it 
almost imprcgnablo, so tliat a very small force sufficed 
for its defence, and there seemed little chance of taking 
it, except by famine. In order, therefore, to prevent 
the Byzantine garrison which occupied it from command- 
ing the roads leading to Nikli and Vcligosti, Florenz 
found it necessary to construct a new castle, calied 
Beaufort, in which he stationed a strong body of men. 
In the mean time, ho sont agents to Italy to enrol 
veteran troops, experienced in the operations of siegeB, 
and hired the services of Spany, the Sclavonian lord of 
tho district of Kisterna, who joined the Achaian army 
with two hundred infantry, pikemon, and archers, accus- 
tomed to mountain warfare, and habituated to besiege 
their neighbours in tho rock forts of their native province. 1 
Spany received from the prince of Achaia two fiefs in the 
plain near Kalamata, and in return engaged to maintain 
an armed vessel at the command of the prince. But 
before all the necessary preparations for making a vigorous 
attack on the castle of St George were completed, Florenz 
of Hainault died in the year 1297. 

During the reign of Isabella and Florenz, tho suzerainty 
of Achaia was transferred from the crown of Naples by 
king Charles II., and conferred on Philip of Tarentum, 
his second son, on the occasion of his marriage with 
Ithamar, daughter of Niccpborus, despot of Epirus. 
Philip received from his father-in-law the cities of Nau- 
paktos, Vrachori, Angelokastron, and Vonitza, as the 
dowry of his wife ; and his father bestowed on him 
Corfu, and all the lauds possessed by tho crown of Naples 
in Epirus, in actual sovereignty. These possessions, 
united to the suzerainty of Achaia, were intended to 
form the foundations of a Greco-Latin kingdom. Tho 

' Thd district of WW.cmn, silmvc Kjr.lni.jk' ami Ltufctrod, t^peus f«™ 
cxktiiij; remains t<. h:ivc ]>Mti li on, as ,usi, iili.-,J witSi ^lin-iLk .<„v t L-.. 
S|..[ir.- v.i., iI.l- ■■!■■!■ ..f i-vvi-,,,1 u-ili? ill .I'.-nii-l. t.li-rr. ,l f !a t\->>-i><!,:-, 
IB*. 
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cn.ip. wii. death of Ithamar, and the subsequcut marriage of Philip 
5 6- of Tarcntum with Catlicrine of Valois, the titular 
empress of Romania, opened new prospects of ambition 
to the house of Anjon. 

Isabella, princess of Achaia, after a widowhood of four 
years, married Philip of Savoy. The marriage was 
ratified by Charles II. of Naples, who invested Philip of 
Savoy with the actual sovereignty of the principality of 
Achaia, in the name of his son Philip of Tarentum, the 
rea! suzerain. 1 Philip of Savoy, on arriving in the 
Morea, was compelled by the feudatories of the prin- 
cipality to take an oalli to respect the usa^-H and privi- 
leges of the state before they would consent to offer him 
their homage as vassals, lie w;i« cuiisiiieriilily younger 
than his wife ; and his fear of losing the government of 
the principality after her death, and of sinking into the 
rank of a titular prince on his Italian lauds, induced him 
to employ his time tn amassing money, in violation of all 
the usages he had sworn to respect. In order to avoid 
awakening the opposition of the Frank knights and 
barons, he directed his first attacks against the purses of 
the Sclavoniaits and Greeks who inhabited the privileged 
territory of Skorta, on whom he imposed a tax. This 
was a direct violation of the charter under which these 
people had long lived in tranquillity, and they determined 



invited to assist the insurrection ; and the population of 
Skorta, with the auxiliary force sent to aid them from 
the Byzantine province, succeeded, by a sudden attack, 

' For the net or 
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in capturing the two castles of St Helena and Crcvecteur, 
in the passes between Karitena and the lower plain of 
the Alpheua, both of which they levelled with the ground. 
The vigour of Philip, who collected all tlic military 
force of the principality, and hastened to the scene of 
action, arrested the progress of the rebellion, and recovered 
the ground lost by the Franks; but the country was 
laid waste, the wealth of the knights in the district was 
diminished, two strong castles were utterly destroyed, 
and there seemed little probability that means would ho 
found to rebuild them. The ruinous effects of the avarice 
of the prince became evident to all, and it was made too 
apparent that the tenure on which the Franks continued 
to hold their possessions in the centre of the Peloponnesus 
would, hy a repetition of such conduct, become extremely 
precarious. The Greeks and Sclavonians henceforward 
made common cause; and whenever an opportunity was 
afforded them, they threw off the yoke of the Franks, in 
order to place themselves under the protection of their 
Byzantine coreligionaries, who gradually gained ground on 
the Latins, and year after year expelled them from some 
now district. To this union of the Greeks and Sclavo- 
nians for a common object, wo must attribute the com- 
plete amalgamation of the two races in the Peloponnesus, 
and the creation of social feelings, which soon led to the 
nttcr extinction of the Sclavouian language, and the 
abolition of all the distinctive privileges still retained by 
the Sclavouian population. 

Isabella and Philip of Savoy quitted Greece in the 
year 1304. They appear to havo taken this stop in 
consequence of differences with their vassals in the 
principality, and of disputes with Philip of Tarcntum, 
their lord -paramount, who, after the death of Boniface 
VIII., seems to havo called in question the legality of 
the investiture granted by bis father to Philip of Savoy. 1 

1 Duamgo, Witoirc de Cmifnilfiiiopfc, 213. 
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chap, viii. Isabella died at her husband's Italian possessions in the 
s e- year 1311, and Philip of Savoy then became merely titular 
~ prince of Achaia, without having subsequently any direct 
connection with the political affairs in the principality. 1 



Maud or Matilda, the daughter of Isabella Villehar- 
doin aud Florenz of Ilaiuault, though only eighteen years 
of age when she succeeded to the principality of Achaia, 
was already widow of Guy II., duke of Athens. 2 In the 
year 1313, two years after her accession, she was married 
to Louis of Burgundy, a treaty having been concluded 
between the king of France, the duke of Burgundy, and 
Philip of Tare nt uui, in which her rights were most shame- 
fully trafficked to serve the private interests of these princes. 
Hugh, duke of Burgundy, had been already engaged to 
Catlierhto of Valois, the titular empress of Romania ; but 
it now suited the interests of all parties that Philip of 
Tareutum, who was a widower, should marry Catherine 
of Valois ; and in order to bribe the duke of Burgundy to 
consent, Maud of Ilaiuault was forced to cede her prin- 
cipality to her husband, Louis of Burgundy, the duke's 
brother, and to bis collateral heirs, even to the exclusion 
of her own children by any future marriage. Pope 
Clement V., the royal houses of France aDd Naples, and 
the proud dukes of Burgundy, all conspired to advance 
their political schemes, by defrauding a young girl of 
nineteen of her inheritance. 3 



tiioi-.L'h :Sl.i! -fin [l.v.lo.i.l litjf of j.;i':.v <■!' .ULii.i. Iii.il ai,v killii i':i .V lj: 

LllC [mlilic affairs of liw.'. lin. ][[.[[, /(...-(■<, li... .1 M„li ,;„«.,: ,,. LMI. 

Data Sforiri dti I'tir.,;^ <fl «,,-.„■„ ,.'.( ;;„„,., a vols. Turin, 1S32. 

» Maud, Malrait, tlatil.ii. lijLali*, ami M<»ir, are all variations of i,cr un:no 

1 On [liu sulijoct of 111.--! iiriiiii[;r[ij['ut.-. see pago NO, nolp. on<i Dnclicwie, 
lliiluire vt'ueralr d,s li.-t: J, /W,v/» • lit ;■...■( tli 1-rcmte, fmnn, p. llfi. 
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About the end of the year 1315, Maud and Louia set a.d. 
out from Venice with a small army, to tako possession of 
tlieir principality, which was gorerned by tbe Count of 
Cephalonia as bailly for Maud. In the mean time, bow- 
over, Fernand, son of Don Jayme I., king of Majorca, 
had married Elizabeth, only daughter of Margaret de 
Villehardoin, the lady of Akova, or Mategrifou, 1 and he 
advanced a claim to the principality on the pretext that 
William Villehardoin had by will declared that the sur- 
vivor of his daughters waa to inherit his dominions. The 
French barons of Achaia, however, were not inclined to 
favour the pretensiona of a Spanish prince, who might 
easily deprive them of all their privileges by uniting with 
the Grand Company which had already conquered eastern 
Greece. As a precautionary measure they imprisoned 
the lady of Akova on her return from Messina, where the 
marriage of her daughter was celebrated, and sequestrated 
her estates while waiting anxiously to hear from Louis of 
Burgundy. The lady of Akova died shortly after her 
arrest. Her daughter Elizabeth only survived a few 
weeks, dying after she gave birth to Jayme II., king of 
Majorca, one of tbe most unfortunate princes that ever 
bore the royal title. 3 Fernand was a widower before he 
quitted Sicily to invade Achaia, and he counted far more 
on the valour of his Almogavars, than on the validity of 
his son's title to render him master of Achaia. Taking 
advantage of the war that had broken out between Robert, 
king of Naples, and Frederic, king of Sicily, lie collected 
a fleet on the Sicilian coast, and sailed from Catania with 

' 1 Elisabeth ia si.niiHi.:..'-. .• !1 ll«. < U«il.«aia .1'AJria. The stipulations renting 
to her morringo with. Don t'crnnnd of Mnjorca 81-c given in d'Achenj, Spta- 
(.1. -irui. linn. i:;. ].. 714. mi.] Ri.iiici:- tr.w-litki'. uf II i:m;-.ru.T, i>. i-i'S, u.lit. 
1840. 

" J J:iylne H.. Hit 1,1-1 ki:i~ -i M ij.ir.-il. .1i-vi-:i (r..,ii ihmiiuiMi-i 

l».u IVJi'.j IV., ihu .vni:i..::i:,iL- kn-.re.l' ,.il) iA\ :n ■>.it:hj LLki; hi 

father. It is nwJ thai ]■„■ t-j-.-.l '.!,„ irjij.l^Ll.iu h;Hral of Don rodro. in 
i''i;is<'i[!liti,v iii" a Miijtjrmn siiiiii,. In In-, n yWiag the horse on which the 
ceremonious king of Arogon ro(L\ :\ , in w.th liis wlnji ill n contemiiluoiia 
manner, as that monirch >n making Lis public entry into Atignou. 
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chap. tiii. a corps of five hundred cavalry, and a strong bod)' of the 
redoubtable infantry of Spain, in 1315. Clarontza and 
Poudikokastron surrendered on his arrival, and the greater 
part of tbe western coast of the Morea was soon subdued ; 
but Fornand, though a gallant knight, was no general, 
and his wilfulness ruined the enterprise, and cost him his 
life, at a moment when it seemed probable that be might 
have completed the conquest of Acbaia, and expelled the 
French from the Peloponnesus as effectually as his coun- 
trymen had driven them out of Athens. 1 

Early in the year 131G, Louis of Burgundy, who had 
just arrived in Achaia, led out his army against Fornand, 
who was slain in a petty skirmish where be bad no busi- 
ness to lie present. Alter his death, his Spanish followers 
abandoned all idcaof conquering the principality. Their 
force was inadequate to the undertaking ; and what was 
worse, they had no expectation of finding another leader 
who was likely to possess the influence necessary to procure 
the supplies of men and money required to prosecute the 
war in such a manner as might bring it to a profitable ter- 
mination. The Spaniards were, however, very generally 
accused of treachery in yielding up the fortified places in 
their possession to the French party, who were considerubly 
their inferiors in warlike energy. 2 Louis of Burgundy 
survived his rival only about two months. It was said 
that ho was poisoned by tbe Count of Ccphaionia, who 

1 Mmitiincr, wlio Bctnia to lave iov«i F.-ni:nn1 a.-if lie hail bcou lis eon, 
compkiDH in nmusing trrmB of bin | rhn-< ly ivili'nSsu- when they quitted the 
liran.i Cuiil(.aliy !"_-i.lli.T in Uiiifi. anil F<;:li;.l:ii rim hiiilM'lf in to 'lii il.v nl 
N.'SIVlmlit. "it i- 1,1 way- :i mi vilv ill" (lull).'!-]- In vail (.11 l>i,- i,f a Siilli; 

i i w.i a/. ..i ii ■ ■ ; i i .i . i ill , .. 1 i " 1 ' 

|n'.ifili- In .In ■..}iat ii ii: ii'.-. |ilr >!■ ;1ih :ii. . . . Ami ii :iin-: lie i'i>:ili--md 
al:-il, thai tln-1 iii.lil tlii'lii.-rll. s muni :;ival liinli-, tiiat In) u!ic .1.11.: iiiiilrai'irt 
I 1 t i tl 1 | | i to 11 1 I -■> 

■ EitmetK from n. Mirii. us uii ul. ml, .tin); t.i 11 111 liivimiHtincoHtliilt attended 
tlo death i>f KenuinJ, are L'i'i'ii in I iii.-iiij;''. HUlnhv \lc L\>;\i!aitlh<->yl<, lulu. 

ii. p. 17S. Uucliun'; ij:li-.. atiJ in ii note l u IliiirUii':! H;.ia!ill.iuti of JiuiiLuitr, 
p.51S,edit. 1840. 
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was one of a family in which poisoning appears to have 
been a common practice. The death of Louis rendered 
his widow Maud merely a lifercnter in her own here- 
ditary dominions, since, by her contract of marriage and 
the will of her deceased husband, it now descended in fee 
after her death to Eudes IV., duke of Bnrgundy ; while 
even her own personal rights were exposed to confiscation, 
in case she should marry again without the consent of 
Philip of Tarcntum, the lord-paramount of the principality. 

The Neapolitan house of Anjou was as famous for 
relentless cruelty as for unprincipled ambition and bound- 
less rapacity. The object of Robert, ting of Naples, and 
Philip of Tarentum, was to unite the sovereignty as well 
as the suzerainty of the principality in their own family. 
They expected to do this, and to find a pretext for frus- 
trating the claims of the duke of Burgundy, by marrying 
the princess Maud to their brother John, count of Gra- 
rina ; but to this marriage the young widow refused to 
consent. In rain entreaties and threats were employed 
to make her yield ; at last the king of Naples carried her 
before the pope, John XXII., when sho declared that 
she was already secretly married to Hugh de la Palisso, 
a French knight. The princes of Anjou determined 
that this secret marriage should not prove a bar to their 
ambitious projects. The king of Naples declared the 
marriage null, and ordered the marriage ceremony to bo 
celebrated between Maud and his brother, the count of 
Gravina, in defianco of the determined opposition of the 
young princess. Immediately after this infamous cere- 
mony, the unfortunate Maud was immured in tho prisons 
of the Castel del Uovo, which she was never allowed to 
quit, and where she is supposed to have died about tho 
year 1324. She was the last of the lino of Villehardoin 
who possessed the principality of Achaia. The frauds of 
Geffrey I., and of William his son, seem to have been 
punished in the third and fourth generation of his louse. 
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chap. tiii. on every member of which they appear to have brought 
i 7. misfortune. 1 




Jobn of Gravina assumed the title of Prince of Achats 
immediately after bis pretended marriage with the princess 
Maud, in 1317, and gained possession of part of the prin- 
cipality; but bis brother, Philip of Tarentum, reclaimed 
her liferent, as lord -paramount, in virtue of ber forfeiture ; 
and the eventual right to the sovereignty was vested in 
the duke of Burgundy. Eudcs IV., however, sold his 
claim to Philip of Tarcntttra, in the year 1320, for the 
sum of forty thousand livres ; and, Maud dying soon 
after, be became the real sovereign as well as the lord- 
paramount of Achaia. Philip died in 1322, and was 
succeeded by bis sou Robert, whose real sovereignty was 
disputed by his uncle, .Toliti of Gravina. Catherine of 
Valois, who acted aa regent for her son Robert, in order 
to terminate this family dispute, coded to Jobn of Gravina 
the duclty of Durazzo, thereby obtaining a complete renun- 
ciation of all his claims on Achaia. 

During this period of confusion in the claims to the 
principality, the barons of the Morea endeavoured to 
extend their privileges, and to acquire virtual indepen- 
dence, by . forming amongst themselves associations to 
support that claimant whose interests seemed most likely 
to coincide with their own ; while in some cases new 
claimants were invited to enter the field, merely to em- 
barrass tfic proceedings of those who might otherwise 
become too powerful. All patriotism was lost by the 

' Joj-me !1I„ titular Ving of Hojora, who Harried Jeanne !„ queen of 
Naples, mil IwiU-Ik, ivho married Jol.n 11., nwpiit of Montli'mil, were tli» 
cbildron of Jm-mi! II., son of KhraliL'tli of A.lrin. Javmr died without issuo, 
but Isabella, KlirciK'tli, it i:-c].ir:ii..n >, v.-;n ;hr :.i.;;l:cr of Utlio, John, and 
TliruiW, win. licvaiun iti -- 1 r I Ml.lu'j!- ill' V. o: 1 1 IV:t;l!. — A li fir rfrijirr 
la Dalei— compare Roit di .Vo/to-y-'r .Uiey,; f tic HoHlferraL 
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Freiicli of Admin; and in the year 1341, immediately a.d. 
after the death of the Greek emperor Andronicus III., a liM-iaw. 
party of nobles sent a deputation to Constantinople to 
offer their fealty to the Byzantine empire. The rebellion 
of Cantacuzenos put an end to this intrigue, by depriving 
them of all hope of obtaining any effectual aid from 
this quarter. 1 The same party then turned their atten- 
tion to Don Jayme II., king of Majorca, as the represen- 
tative of the family of Villehardoin, and they invited him 
to invade the Morea in the year 1344 ; but Jayme, who 
was an exile from Spain, was more intent on recovering 
possession of his hereditary kingdom than on acquiring a 
distant principality. 2 

Philip of Tarentum bequeathed the suzerainty of 
Acliaia to his wife, Catherine of Valois, titular empress of 
Romania. At her death, in 1346, her son Robert 
reunited in his person the suzerainty with the actual 
sovereignty of the principality ; and, as titular emperor of 
Romania, he became lord- paramount of the duchies of 
Athens and of the Archipelago, aa well as of the other 
fiefs of the empire still in the possession of the Franks. 
It is needless to Bay that the Catalans, the Venetians, 
and the Genoese, attached very little importance to thia 
remnant of feudal pretensions. Still the position of 
the emperor Robert might, in the hands of a man of 
talent and energy, have been converted into a station of 
great power and eminence ; but he was of a very feeble 
character, and in his hands the feudal suzerainty sank 
into an insignificant title. He died in the year 1364, 
leaving the real sovereignty of Achaia to his wife, Mary 
do Bourbon ; while the direct suzerainty passed, with the 
title of emperor, to his brother Philip III. Mary de 

• Cunlacuwni Bin., n. 3114. 

; LJ'jLiuiK-, //.■'.•f./'Y <A- l'».r'f<('j'i'j"./'.'f. Ii.ifii. :l. ii. hv-i':i- \.'< <■ ■ 1 it--. ;iri't in 
the notes to Buchons edition of Jluntnncr, p. ESI, edit. 1840, where tho 
memorial sent by the barons of the Mom to Don Jujuio II. of Majorca in 
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cuap.tiu. Bourbon established herself in Greece, but her authority 
Sf- was circumscribed by the power of the barons, and by the 
claims which others advanced to the princely title ; while 
the ravages of the Turkish pirates, who now began to 
infest all the coasts of Greece, and tho increasing powor 
of the Byzantine governors in tho Morea, rendered the 
administration in (hat portion of the peninsula still in the 
possession of the Franks a task of daily increasing diffi- 
culty. Disgusted with her position, Mary dc Bourbon 
retired to Naples, where she died about the year 1387. 
She was tho last sovereign whose title was recognised in 
tho whole of the principality. 

The barons of the Morca had succeeded in defending 
their privileges and local independence even against the 
power of the house of Anjou. Tho configuration of tho 
country, in which the richest valleys are encircled by 
stupendous and rugged mountains, lining to a height that 
prevents all communication between contiguous districts 
except through a few narrow and dcfencible passes, must 
always enable the people of the Peloponnesus, when they 
are moved by a strong feeling of patriotism, to secure 
their local independence. The lord of every little valley 
in the Frank principality of Achaia was thus enabled to 
live in as complete a state of exemption from direct 
control as the greatest prince of the Germanic empire. 
The spirit of separation inherent in the feudal system 
was assisted by the same physical and geographical causes 
which had secured the existence of the little republics of 
Pellene, Tritea, and Methydriuro, in ancient Greece, and 
which now enabled the barons of Chalandritza, Akova, 
and Karitena to hold a share in the political sovereignty 
of the Peloponnesus along with the princes of Achaia, 
the dukes of Argos and Nauplia, and the Greek despots 
of Misithra, 

Whenever the power and wealth of their sovereign 
appeared to threaten any encroachment on their privileges, 
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the Moreote baron3 united to resist his measures ; but 
after the death of Robert of Tarcntum left the succession 
divided between his wife and brother, the barons began 
separately to form projects for their individual aggran- 
disement, at the expense of their sovereigns. Various 
confederacies were constituted for organising a new 
constitution of things in Greece. John dc Hcredia, 
grand-master of the order of the Hospital at Rhodes, 
claimed the principality in virtue of a grant from Jeauno 
I., queen of Naples, couGrmcd by pope Clement VII. 
The grand-uiaster stormed Patras sword in hand, and for 
a short time stood at the head of a powerful confederacy, 
which threatened to place the whole of Achaia under his 
dominion ; but difficulties presented themselves, and the 
power of the order soon melted away. 1 Subsequently, in 
the year 1 '.i'Jl, Amadeus of Savoy, titular priuee of Aehaia, 
was invited by another confederacy to assume the govern- 
ment of the principality ; but he died in the midst of 
his preparations.- In the mean lime, the predominant 
influence in the country was exercised by I'eterSau Supcr- 
ano, bailly of the titular emperor of Romania, .Jacques dc 
Hans (Balm) ; by Asan Zachariaa Ccnturionc, baron of 
Chalandritza and Arcadia; and by Nerio Acciaiuoli, gover- 
nor of Corinth. It is unnecessary to record the names of 
any more pretenders to the title of Prince of Achaia. 
This portion of history belongs to the family annals of 
the houses of Anjou, Aragon, and Savoy ; but has hardly 
any connection with the progress of events in Greece, or 
any influence on the fate of the population of the country. 
It would be an unprofitable task to trace the intrigues 

1 V,T:..j!, /'I'-f-.l',;- .,'.-,1 C,i.-. :■:[,'.'(.■■.! tf h,.j„'M'Vi;< -~'! J-.-IH ill. J 1 1 l:f«/<l,i, tuai. 

ii. p. W4. 

,!.;va]c III.. I i: ■.[!.[' ki:v.- r.f .Y;i : ,n-c:,. oT .ljvn;i- II ., tljo il.inl kiv-i-iuid 

' ' ' »f Niip^S. IIO ,1k' I II!?.'. V.al„:,.L i,;.HOU- !:,-„>■, I-,". l.^ .i.J.W 



assumed the riglit to di^'o.o u f [[„■ mln'iitaiieo of Hie Villuhi 
lit- v.n-i IilM" :i-\ li it lliifl rtlv.Mti!'! to tl.o H'i'vn ..f )v,- h:- 

* Data Sloria dti I'tiutipi t!i !<tmi* <ld Sauia dAcaia, t 
Clement VII. recalled his confirmation of the feiaiit to tuu gi 
Hhudcs,and issued a uoiv bull in fnvuiic of Amadeos of Savoy. 
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ciup. tin. and negotiations of the barons, their civil broils and petty 
S 1- wars with the Catalans, Greeks, and Turkish pirates, in 
detail. Achaia was a scene of anarchy ; but wc should 
err greatly if we concluded that such a state of things 
was considered by contemporaries as one of intolerable 
suffering. It is unquestionably the source of much 
trouble and confusion to the historian, who must wade 
through torrents of wearisome phrases before he can 
form any classification of the records of the time, or 
understand the spirit of the ago in a society which care- 
fully avoided expressing its thoughts with truth. We 
may, however, form a not incorrect estimate of the 
general feeling, if we reflect that the men of that age, 
whether nobles, gentlemen, burghers, or peasants, were 
obliged to choose between two evils. Ou the one hand, 
the sovereign, whether emperor, king, prince, or duke, 
was always engaged in extorting as much money as 
possible from his subjects, both by taxes, monopolies, and 
forced contributions ; and this treasure was expended for 
distant objects in distant lands, so that those who paid 
it rarely derived the smallest benefit from their sacrifices. 
On the other hand, the local signors, whatever might be 
the evils caused by their wavlike propensities, were 
compelled to cultivate the good-will of those among 
whom they passed their lives : their quarrelsome nature 
was restrained by habits of military fellowship, and their 
insolence to inferiors softened by personal intercourse. 
The Greeks could not be oppressed with impunity, for 
they could easily make their escape into the Byzantine 
province. Thus prudence placed a salutary restraint on 
the conduct of the local nobles. To guard against hostile 
forays and piratical incursions were necessities of exis- 
tence ; and, as far as personal position was concerned, it 
must not be forgotten that what the historian feels him- 
self compelled to call anarchy, eotcmporaries usually 
dignified with the name of liberty. 
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While the possession of the principality was disputed a. d. 
by rival princes, and the country governed by the bailliea imo-uoo. 
of absent sovereigns, the Franks were compelled to devote 
all their attention to plans for mutual defence. Their 
position was one of serious danger : they were a foreign 
caste, incapable of perpetuating their numbers without 
fresh immigrations, for they were cut off by national and 
religious barriers from recruiting their ranks by the 
enrolment of individuals from the native Greek popula- 
tion. They were coTisioquoullv obliged to wateli carefully 
every sign of domestic discontent, for rebellion was always 
likely to prove more dangerous thau hostile attacks from 
abroad. In a society living in such a state of insecurity, 
it is natural that the wealth of the country should decline. 
But the slow decay wrought by these causes was sud- 
denly converted into a general destruction of property, 
and ruin of industry, by the piratical expeditions of the 
Seljouk Turks of Asia Minor, who about the latter half 
of the fourteenth century tilled the Grecian seas with 
their squadrons, and laid waste every coast and island 
inhabited by Greeks. Amour the sou of Aidin, the 
friend of the usurper Cautacuzcnos, was the bloodiest 
pirate of the Eastern seas ; and, under the name of 
Morbassan, he has obtained a detestable celebrity in the 
pages of European writers. His power was great, and 
his insolence even greater. While he depopulated the 
shores of Greece by his piracies, without occupying a 
single town, he assumed the title of Sovereign master of 
Achaia ; and he gloried in the appellation of the Scourge 
of tho Christians. 1 Large bodies of the Seljouk pirates 
repeatedly landed in the Morea, under the guidance of 
their countrymen who had served as mercenaries in the 
Byzantine province, and acquired an accurate knowledge 

1 We find the ravages of tlio Sdjoukpiralca coiiipliunml of by the- iii!i:ihit.irits 
ComiLli in ;i :.lt,:i- '..> t!u! i'u^lu: U_.l,iTt, jT-iifc Aili.i i . diit^.L iii l:H,l, - 
-in ::!■■■:. ■],:],.. iUili, I MM'* i[i,i'!i:- ill) iliii.i.nl.i;. Tun ill- . u LI L ■ — i 1 1 1 1 n- J 1 1 1 ; i L 
— Suction, iVomtlicJ Stehcreha, Diploma, lorn. ii. p. 146. 
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chap. tih. of the topography of the peninsula. These plunderers 
s '■ destroyed everything that was spared in Christian 
warfare : other enemies ouly carried off movable wealth ; 
they left the peasant and his family to renew their toil, 
and he plundered on a future occasion. The Turks, 
on the contrary, burned down the wretched habitations of 
the labourer, destroyed the olive and fruit trees, iu order 
to depopulate the country and prepare it for becoming a fit 
residence for their own nomadic tribes ; and they carried 
off the young women and children, as the article of com- 
merce that found the readiest sale in the slave-markets of 
the Asiatic cities. Indeed, for several generations the 
Seljouk Turks recruited their city population, throughout 
the greater part of their wide-extended empire, not by 
the natural influx of the rural population of the neigh- 
bourhood, but by foreign slaves, obtained by their warlike 
expeditions by land and sea. This accumulation of 
ills diminished the Greek population to such a degree 
that the country was prepared for the immigration of the 
Albanian colonists who soon after entered it : the wealth 
and power of the Frank lords of the soil was undermined, 
and the principality was ready to yield to the first 
vigorous assailant. 

Other causes of decay wore also at work, which of them- 
selves were adequate to effect the ruin of any political 
establishment. The princes of Acliaia possessed the right 
of coining money, and, like all avaricious and needy 
sovereigns who possess the power of cheating their sub- 
jects by issuing a debased coinage, they availed them- 
selves of the privilege to an infamous extent. They were 
also masters of several commercial ports of some impor- 
tance, and possessed the power of levying taxes on the 
foreign trade of the Peloponnesus. This power they 
abused to such a degree, that the whole trade of the prin- 
cipality was gradually transferred to the ports of the 
Peninsula in possession of the Venetians. As a conse- 
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qucnce of the change, much of the internal trade of the *. d. 
country was annihilated. The value of produce in the iwo-UDQ. 
interior was depreciated, on account of the increased coat 
of its transport to the point of exportation ; the sale in 
some distant provinces became impossible ; roads, bridges, 
and other material requisites of civilisation, fell to rain ; 
property ceased to yield any rent to the signers ; many 
castles iti the poorer districts were abandoned, and a few 
foot-soldiers guarded the walls of others, from which, in 
former days, bauds of horsemen in complete panoply 
might be seen to issue at the slightest alarm. The extent 
of the change which a single century had produced in the 
State of Greece became apparent when the Othoman 
Turks invaded the country. These barbarians found the 
Morea peopled by a scanty and impoverished population, 
ruled by a few wealthy and luxurious nobles — both classes 
equally unfit to oppose the attacks of brave and active 
invaders. The condition of the Frank portion of the 
Morea was even more degraded, morally, than it was 
financially impoverished and politically weakened. The 
whole wealth of the country flowed into a few hands, and 
was wasted in idle enjoyments ; while the vested capital 
that supplied a considerable portion of this wealth was 
sensibly diminishing from year to year. The surplus 
revenue which the principality of Achaia, even in its latter 
days, contributed to the treasury of its princes, after 
deducting the sums required for payment of the per- 
manent garrisons maintained in the fortresses of the state, 
and the expenses of the civil administration, amounted to 
one hundred thousand gold florins. This, therefore, was 
what we term, in modern language, the civil list of the 
sovereign of Achaia towards the end of the fourteenth 
century ; and it is more than Otho, the present king of 
Greece, succeeds in extracting from the whole Hellenic 
soil south of the Ambracian and Malian gulfs, though, 
with reference to the revenues of the country he governs, 
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chap, viii. king Otlio baa the largest civil list of any European 
1 7 - monarch. 1 

Tlie Franks had now ruled tho greater part of the 
Peloponnesus for two centuries ; and the feudal system 
which they introduced was maintained in full vigour for 
sufficient time to admit of its effects on civilised com- 
munities living under the simpler system of personal rights, 
traced out in the Roman law, being fully developed. The 
result was that the Franks were demoralised, the Greeks 
ini]>overishcd, and Greece mined. 

The study of the feudal government in Greece offers 
much that is peculiarly worthy of an Englishman's atten- 
tion, since it supplies an illustration of a state of things 
resembling, in many points, the condition of society that 
resulted from the Norman Conquest. The fate of Eng- 
land and Greece proved very different. No inconsiderable 
share in the causes that produced the discordant results 
are to bo attributed to the discipline of tho private family, 
and to the domestic and parish life of the two countries. 
Order and liberty grow up in the secluded districts of 
England, as well as in the towns and cities ; self-respect 
in the individual gradually gained the reverence of his 
fellow-citizcnB ; society moved forward simultaneously, 
and bore down gradually the tyranny of the Norman 
master, the rapacity of the monarch, and the jobbing 
of the aristocracy. The spirit of liberty never separated 
from tho spirit of order, so that in the end it achieved tho 
most difficult task in the circle of politics— it converted 
the rulers of the country to liberal views. In Greece, 
on the other hand, anarchy and slavery demoralised all 

Jflvirir: II. r.! M.L]u:-.-.i ;.. tin: 'Lilly h Kill ] J;k Jit*!'.ir< i.'': 

. ii. "7.">, rlit Unci ml. llnir.,i]n\v. :VJi. il-.iLv tu ll.n ii.ir]"- [riLLi-l:i- 
tion of I BUI. TIll 1 il'Hiiiiin* 11 T O.i' 1 ■ c- i 1 - : 1 ihtf ii:iiin-ii?o is Inter yni.nl. in 
1391 tho biroim poss..-«?r.l will: l,i;u ur-, t!,c ],tiucc "itb ZIW. This 
ciunin'i-ilion c.iii [1, Hilly lie li-mi:ii,'.I lis ii n nidi; fin ilulmiiiiimi; tlis !ut:il uf 

llm iiiijiiLf.HLi'ii, iiih- in'i-hiijn m:i tin- ii:la'.in! cllfiil i.f v 1 try occupied hy 

the ji.irl.k-.:, -.nice tin' livini-o iviis I ,1-1 1 if the j..,|mlc,iia Eel's of Claranta and 
Saillt-Omcr.— liuiliu:i, lli. 'A ,nU if Muitrimtr, 'Mi. 
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classes of society, and involved the ruling class and their crap. vih. 
subjects in common destruction. 8 '■ 

Both in England and Greece, the conquest was effected 
as much by the apathy of the natives as by the military 
superiority of the conquerors, and in both the feudal 
system was forced upon the conquered in spite of their 
efforts to resist it, and their detestation of its principles. 
Unfortunately we cannot contrast the effects of the system 
on the very different social condition of the two countries, 
for the records of the Frank domination in Greece are 
almost entirely confined to the political history of the 
country, and afford us but scanty glimpses into the 
ordinary life of tho people. Wo see few traces of any- 
thing but war and violence ; and we are led to the 
lamentable conclusion that the great result of the power 
of the Franks in Greece waB to extirpato that portion of 
Byzantine civilisation which existed at its commencement, 
and to root out all the institutions of Roman law, and the 
principles of Roman administration, which had so long 
protected it. The higher and educated classes of Greek 
society very naturally mnished, as might be expected, 
where their masters made uso of tho French language and 
reverenced the Latin church. In England, the confiict 
of the Normans and the Saxons prepared the way for the 
submission of both to the law ; while in Greece the wars 
of the French and Greeks only prepared the country to 
seek repose under the shade of Turkish despotism. The 
Norman Conquest proved the forerunner of English liberty, 
the French domination the herald of Turkish tyranny. 
The explanation of the varied course of events must he 
sought in the family, the parish, the borough, and the 
county ; not in the parliament, the exchequer, and the 
central government. 
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1IYZANTINE PROVINCE JN THE PELOPONNESUS RECONQUERED 
FROM THE FRENCH. 

BECT. [.—EARLY STATE OF THE BYIASTiNB PROVISOS. GOYEHN- 
HBMT OF TKB DESPOT THEODORE I. 

The emperor Michael VIII. no sooner took possession 
of Misithra, Monemvasia, and Maina, which had been 
surrendered to him as the ransom for William Villehar- 
doin, then he sent able officers into the Peloponnesus to 
command these fortresses, with instructions to spare no 
esertions or intrigues for recovering possession of the 
whole peninsula — for lie hoped with ease to raise such a 
rebellion of the Greeks as would expel the French from 
the territory they retained. The Sclavonians of Mount 
Taygetus, covered by the Byzantine garrison of Misithra, 
which was made the residence of the principal officers 
from Constantinople ; the Tzakoncs, finding their com- 
munications with the rest of the empire opened by sea, in 
consequence of the possession of Monemvasia ; and the 
Mandates, assisted by the imperial troops ill their country 
— all flew to arms, and drove the French from their terri- 
tories. The Sclavonians of Skorta were less fortunate, 
for they were surrounded on every side by French barons, 
and all the avenues into their mountains were guarded by 
strong feudal fortresses. Indeed, Akova and Karitena, 
two of the impregnable holds of the feudal lords of the 
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soil, commanded the very heart of their country. After a. d. 
a vain resistance their power was completely broken, laa-iscs. 
But the Greeks, though they swept over nearly the whole 
peninsula in the first tide of national enthusiasm, and 
displayed the imperial eagle before the palace of the 
princes of Achaia, at Andravida, were still unable to 
encounter the French on the field of battle. They 
received two overthrows — the first at Prinitza, where a 
Email body of French knight3 and raeu-at-arms, under 
John do Katavas, defeated the Byzantine army with 
great loss. But this disaster did not prevent the advance 
of the Greeks into the plain of Elis. The second defeat 
of the imperial troops was more decisive. The armies 
met at the defile of Makryplagi, and the Byzantine troops 
were routed with great slaughter. Their generals were 
takeu prisoners, and the commander-in-chief, the grand- 
domcstikos Alexis Philes, died in prison ; while Makrinos, 
the second in command, on being ransomed by his suspi- 
cious master, who suspected him of sccrotly plotting with 
the priuce of Achaia, was deprived of his eyesight as 
soon as he returned to Constantinople. 1 For five years, 
(1264 to 1268) the war was prosecuted with varied 
success ; but at length the exhaustion of both parties 
induced them to conclude a truce, which was subsequently 
converted into a permanent treaty of peace. These 
events have been already noticed in reviewing the history 
of the reign of William Villehardoin, prince of Achaia. 2 

It has also been mentioned that, in the year 1341, a 
number of the French barons offered the sovereignty of 
Achaia to the Greek emperor. 3 The Byzantine throne 
was at that time occupied by John V., (Paleologos,) and 
the regency was in the hands of his mother, Anne of 
Savoy : but John Cantacuzenos, the grond-domestikos, 

1 Picbymera, torn. i. p. 13S, edit. Horn., ninlirmK tiio general account of 
tho ovonta recorded br tbo Cltranicla of Ike CmqaaL 
* Sec pogo 237 of Ibis yoluino. 
1 CnnUcuzauoB, 38 1, page S59 of tbis volume. 
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chap. ix. acted as prime-minister. This treason of a portion of 
S i- the French nobility would probably have proved the 
forerunner of the speedy subjection of the whole prin- 
cipality to the Greek empire, had the rebellion of Canta- 
cuzenos not prevented the Byzantine administration from 
paying any attention to the affairs of this distant pro- 
vince. The Byzantine strategos at Misithi a, who governed 
the Greek portion of the jwuinsula, was unable to show 
much activity, for ho was watched with as much jealousy 
by the primates and archonts of the province, to prevent 
an increase of his administrative power, as the Frank 
princes and baillics at Aiidravida were by the barons and 
knights of the principality of Achaia. At last the suc- 
cess of the rebellion of Cantacuzeuos enabled that emperor 
to send his sou Manuel to the Peloponnesus as imperial 
viceroy, with the title of Despot, in the year 1349. 

The despot Manuel Cantacuzenos found the country 
suffering severely from the incessant forays of the Franks 
of Achaia, the Catalans of Attica, and the Scljouk pirates. 
Each district was exclusively occupied with its own 
separate measures of defence ; each archont and landlord 
pursued his own private interest as his only rule of action, 
without any reference to the national cause. The open 
country was everywhere left exposed to be plundered by 
foreign euemies, while the walled cities were weakened 
by intestine factions. Manuel, however, arriving in the 
peninsula with a strong body of troops, succeeded in con- 
cluding a peace with the principality of Achaia ; and this 
circumstance left at his disposal a force sufficient to repulse 
the attacks of the Turkish pirates, and to put an end to 
the civil dissensions that prevailed among the Greek 
archonts themselves, so that the Peloponnesus enjoyed 
more security under his government than it had known 
for. many years. The despot had, nevertheless, his own 
personal views to serve, for patriotism was not an active 
principle in any class of the Byzantine Greeks. The 
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position of his family at Constantinople was by no means chap. ix. 
secure, and he resolved to take measures for maintaining 8 1. 
his own authority as despot in tho Peloponnesus, no 
matter what might happen elsewhere. Under the pre- 
text that it was necessary to keep a fleet cruising off the 
eastern and southern coastB of the peninsula, to protect 
the country from the ravages of the Seljouk pirates, he 
imposed a tax on the Byzantine province. The collec- 
tion of this tax was intrusted to a Moreot noble, named 
Lampoudios, whose previous intrigues had caused him to 
bo exiled, but whose talents induced Manuel to recall 
him to office. The arbitrary imposition of a tax by the 
despot was considered an illegal act of power, and tho 
Greeks everywhere flew to aims. Lampoudios, consider- 
ing the popular cause as the one in which he was most 
likely to advance his own fortunes, deserted his patron 
and joined his insurgent countrymen. For a moment all 
the intestine broils and municipal quarrels, which even 
time rarely assuaged in the rancorous hearts of the Pelo- 
ponuesiau Greeks, were suddenly suspended. The mutual 
hatred which the archonts cherished to the hour of death, 
and the feuds which were regularly transmitted as a 
deathbed legacy to children and to heirs, as an inalienable 
family inheritance, were for once suspended. 1 The 
Moreots, if we may believe the perfidious Cantncuzeuos, 
in this record of his son's fortunes, were on this Bingle 
occasion sincerely united, and made a bold attempt to 
surprise the despot in the fortress of Misitbra ; but Manuel 
was a soldier of some experience, trained in the arduous 
school of a treacherous civil war, and with a guard of 
three hundred chosen men-at-arms, and a body of Alba- 
nian mercenaries, who now for the first time make their 
appearance in the affairs of the Morea, he sallied out 
from the fortress, and completely defeated the Moreot 

1 These struM- |'1|h-«-.m:..iis, wliitii iltjjitL lliu jiiii-Mit ttulc of STaino, aro 
copied from CaDtacuamoii, lliit. p. 751. 
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cn.ir. ix- arm y. ] Tlie patriotic confederacy was dissolved by the 
S i- loss of this one battle. Some of the archonts submitted 
to the terms imposed on them by the despot, some 
attempted to defend themselves in the fortified towns, 
■while others endeavoured to secure their iudependence by 
retiring into the mountains, and carrying on a desultqry 
warfare. But the landlords, as soon as they saw their 
property ravaged by the Uyzantine mercenaries, quickly 
made their peace with the despot. 

The fall of the emperor Cnntacuzcnos induced tlie 
people of the Peloponnesus to take up arms a second 
time, in the hope of expelling Manuel ; and they wel- 
comed Asan, the governor deputed by the emperor 
John V. to supersede the despot, with every demonstra- 
tion of devotion. Manuel was compelled to abandon tlie 
whole province, and shut himself up in the fortress of 
Monemvasia with the troops that remained faithful to 
his standard. His administration had been marked by 
great prudence, and his unusual moderation, in pardoning 
all those concerned in the insurrection against his plans 
of taxation, had produced a general feeling in his favour. 
When the first storm of the new outbreak was in some 
degree calmed, the archonts came to the conclusion that 
it would be more advantageous to their interests to be 
ruled by a governor who was viewed with little favour 
by the central power at Constantinople, than to be 
exposed to the commands of one who was sure of energetic 
support. The consequence of their intrigues was, that 
Manuel Cantacuzcnos received an invitation to return to 
Misithra, and soon succeeded iu regaining all his former 
power, and more, perhaps, than his former influence. He 
contrived, also, to obtain the recognition of his title from 
the feeble court at Constantinople, and he continued to 

1 Thaw Albania™ wore fruiij lie (!> -|m..m-_ of Afamaiiia. a name tlirn given 
not only to tlie imciistit Aianwtiia nmi tfit iwi uf .V.ivUa, Lut also to tLo 
Houthcm part of Epirus. 
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rule the Byzantine possessiona in the Peloponnesus, until 
the time of his death, in 1380. His administration was 
only troubled by partial hostilities on the part of the 
Franks of Achaia, with whom he usually succeeded in 
maintaining a close alliance, in order that both might be 
able to employ their whole military force in protecting 
their territories against the incursions of the Catalans 
and the Turkish pirates. On one occasion, a joint expe- 
dition of the Greek and Frank troops invaded Bceotia, to 
punish the Grand Company for plundering iu the Morea. 
This expedition took place while the duchy of Athens and 
Neopatras was governed by Roger Lauria, as viceroy for 
Frederic, duke of Handazzo. 

In the year 1388, Theodore 1'aleologos, the son of the 
emperor John V., arrived at Misithra, as governor of the 
Byzantine possessions in the Peloponnesus ; and from 
that time, until the final conquest of the country by the 
Othoman Turks, it was always governed by members of 
the imperial family of Tateologos, bearing the title 
of Despot. In latter years, when the territory of the 
Byzantine empire became circumscribed to the vicinity of 
Constantinople, several despots were often quartered ou 
the revenues of the Morea at the same time. Theodore 
I, however, reigned without a colleague. But the 
archonts having taken measures to prevent his governing 
with the degree of absolute power which he considered 
to be the inherent right of a viceroy of the emperors of 
the East, he brought to support his despotic authority a 
corps of Turkish auxiliaries under the command of 
Evronos, whose name l>ecame subsequently celebrated in 
Othoman history as one of the ablest generals of sultan 
Murad I. This was the first introduction of the Otho- 
man Turks into the Peloponnesus. But the incapacity 
of the Byzantine despots, and the selfishness of the Greek 
archonts, soon rendered them the arbiters of its fate. In 
the year 1391, hostilities broke out with the Franks, and 
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-.. Evrenos, wLo had quitted the Morea, was invited to 
return, for no Greek could lie fouud fit to be intrusted 

their usual military energy and talent, and in the first 
campaign they captured the celebrated fortress of Akovn, 
or Mategrifon. 1 About the samo time, a corps of Alba- 
nian and Byzantine troops, issuing from Leondari, which 
had now risen up as a Greek town on the decline of the 
Frank city of Veligosti, defeated a body of the Franks, 
and took the prince who commanded them prisoner. 
This prince, however, redeemed himself before the end 
of the year, by paying a ran* 
Incessant hostilities had i 
houses of the better class, i 
crowded into the walled towns and fortified castles, or 
lodged in wretched huts concealed m the valleys, so that 
the destruction of these temporary habitations might be 
a matter of little importance. The great plains were 
almost depopulated ; the Greeks had generally entirely 
abandoned the occupation of agriculture, restricting them- 
selves to the cultivation of their olive-groves, orchards, mul- 
berry trees, and vineyards. A new race of labourers was 
required to till the soil for the production of grain, and to 
guard the cattle that were becoming wild in the mountains : 
such a race was required to endure greater hardships and 
perpetuate its existence on coarser food, and with less 
clothing, than could be done by cither the Greeks or the 
Sclavonians who previously pursued the occupation of 
agriculturists. This class was found among the rude 

"TP 
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peasantry of Albania, who began about this time to emi- d. 
grate into the Peloponnesus as colonists and labourers, 1397. 
as well as in the capacity of mercenary soldiers. An 
immigration of about ten thousand souls is mentioned as 
Laving taken place at one time; and from year to year the 
Albanian population of the peninsula acquired increased 
importance, while the Slavonians rapidly diminished, or 
became confounded in the greater numbers of the Greeks. 1 
In the year 1397, sultan Bayezid I. sent his generals 
Iakoub and Evrenos into the Peloponnesus, to punish the 
despot Theodore for having taken part in the confederacy 
of the Christian princes that was broken up by the 
defeat of Sigismund, king of Hungary, at the battle of 
Nicopolis on tho Danube. On this occasion a powerful 
Othomau army entered the peninsula by the isthmus of 
Corinth, and extended its ravages as far as the walls of 
Modoc Argos at this time belonged to tho Venetian 
republic, which had purchased it from Mary d'Eughien, 
the last heir of the fief granted by William Villebardoiu 
to Guy de la Roche. 2 Though it was defended by a 
Venetian garrison, the Othoman troops stormed the place, 
and the inhabitants were cither massacred or carried away 
as slaves and sold in the Asiatic markets. The sultan's 
object in this invasion was merely to punish the despot 
and to employ and enrich his troops, not to take per- 
manent possession of the country. His army there- 
fore retired in autumn, carrying with it an immense 
booty and about thirty thousand slaves. The destruc- 
tion of the crops and cattle, and the depopulation and 

1 Tho lost mention of tho Sclavoninna <u mi element in tho population of 
tho Pcloponni'SiLi of -omc [.(.liliwil i!uj..ji-l:iiii-c, i:; i-oiiLiiiicd in ;in nmtistni- 

--■■■II HI' [til -'■ L ■ ' l' - iuii.il. [Li li.^ '.in- lUUiilrV. i.V Mil-; 111:.. ., Uy^U.IH.i: UlikT 



toin. Lit. p. 171. Sue Chapter i, g p. JO. 

' Cruaiua, Tureognrcia, Zyg., cpist. !fJ. Coiiipmv CriaWniiilvIiH, 51, 
l'liniim..-. I,:', p. t-lit. ileum, mi i^iui- ;l;..- 1.- .r. '.'lie imhction, tunrarar, 
is riijlit. £»™*iVe.ii Jtnre, D.Ltan, nimo 1 iiilO-lilfll. 
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chap. ix. desolate condition of the country, produced a severe 
|i. famine. 

The despot Theodore, alarmed at the dcplorahle state 
to which his territory was reduced, in his eagerness to 
procure some ready money sold the city of Misithra to 
the grand-master of the knights of the Hospital at 
Rhodes, as if the Morea had been his own private domain. 
This unwarranted exercise of power met with so deter- 
mined an opposition from the Greek inhabitants, who 
refused to transfer their allegiance to a society of Latin 
military monks, that it was impossible to complete the 
transaction, and by the advice and intercession of the 
;u'dil.iirjlio[> of Lamin'tunis, the Greet airliouls consented 
to receive the despot Theodore again as their prince, on 
his taking a solemn oath not to take any important Btop 
in the government of the province without convoking an 
assembly of the Greek aristocracy, and receiving their 
consent to the proposed measure. Had the Greek 
archonts of the Morea possessed any capacity for govern- 
ment, or any patriotism, they might from this time have 
conducted the public administration ; but their mutual 
jealousies aud family feuds soon enabled the despot to 
make their own selfishness and malicious passions the 
instruments for regaining all the authority he had lost. 
Theodore died in the year 1407, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Theodore Palcologos II., son of his brother 
the emperor Manuel II. 1 At the time of his death, the 
Byzantine possessions had increased so much in extent 
that they embraced fully two-thirds of the peninsula. 
He had annexed Corinth to the despotat in the year 
1404. The Frank principality of Achaia was divided 
among several barons. The counts of Cephalonia, of the 
family of Tocco, who had risen to power by the favour of 
the house of Anjon, were in possession of Clarentza, 
and divided the sovereignty of the rich plain of Elis 

1 Chateocoiidj'laa, IH. 
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with the family of Centurione, who held Chalandritza, a. d. 
the city of Arcadia, and a part of Messenia. The His. 
Pope was the possessor of Patras, which was governed 
by its Latin archbishop ; and the Venetian republic 
kept garrisons in Modon, Coron, Nauplia, Argos, and 
Therniisi, wliich were their only possessions iu the 
Peloponnesus. 1 

SECT- 11.— THE XHPEBOIt MANUEL II. ATTEMPTS TO AHEUOHATE 
TUB JJY2AKTINE GOVEI1WMCM IS TI1E PELO TONNES US. 

In the year 1415 the emperor Manuel II. visited the 
Peloponnesus, in order to strengthen the position of his 
son Theodore II. by re organ i sing the province, which, in 
consequence of the rapid conquests of tile Othoman 
Turku, had now become the most valuable possession of 
the Byzantine empire beyond the Hellespont, and began 
to excite an attention it had never before received from 
the statesmen of Constantinople. As it was the native 
seat of the Greek race, and the onlv country that offered 
profitable posts, these Hyzautinc politicians at last made 
the discovery that they wcro themselves Greeks, and not 
Romans. To tho Peloponnesus, therefore, the imperial 
government turned its regards, in the hope that this most 
important part of ancient Greece might prove the means 
of restoring the Greek name to some share of its former 
glory. Manuel II. devoted himself to the task he had 
undertaken both with zeal and judgment. He regulated 
the amount of taxes to be paid by the inhabitants with 
justice, and with what he conceived lo be great modera- 
tion ; and he introduced so many administrative reforms 
that lie destroyed the local domination of the archonts, 

1 Tll.Tini-i is 1L k:\A\v. ;S ilic rnflilli: ii-y, on til'.' lu.L-t (if Arjjulin, Ill-ill] i- 

rj|>pi*Lu! tin; l..iv:i .if Hydra, llisimw in min-i. It built In lviiwi I 

tlio anchorage, wlik-b wns often usi'd |.y n • . If ii-ccri ■ i lie A]vlii|.yl^o 

i:: ,i:iil." I1I..1 Ll.i: [I u 11' ■■lid I. til .Itil wLLli t!ic LvliQil.: (if 

C\™ TliLTiiif-iiU— 1'iniaiiiiiii-, Lib. ii. diiiji. 
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ciiAr. ix. and restored the executive power to the central adminis- 
12. tration of the dcspotafc at Miaithra. But it was far 
beyond the genius of Manuel, or of any man then Jiving, 
to infuse a spirit of unity into the discordant elements of 
Greek society in the fifteenth ceutury. The vices of the 
Greeks were nourished by the constitution of their 
social life more than by the defects of their political 
institutions. This insuperable barrier to their improve- 
ment could not be removed by financial and administra- 
tive reforms ; the moral regeneration of every class would 
have been necessary, to remove the prohibition which 
Greek society then imposed on all national progress. 
Had the demoralised, rapacious, and intriguing aristocrats 
of the 51 urea been all suddenly destroyed, tlicy would 
immediately have been replaced by men equally vicious, 
for no heakliiiT social ctniienls existed in the classes 
below. Under the most favourable possible circumstances, 
one generation would have been necessary even for a 
good system of education to produce any effect ; and 
there was no time to lose, for the avengers of the moral 
degradation of Greece were at the gate. The armies of 
the Othoman Bultan waited only for a word to destroy the 
troops, fortresses, government, and people of Greece. 

There is no doubt that the emperor Manuel, and many 
statesmen of tho time, were fully aware of the evil state 
of things. The depopulation of the country was a fact 
apparent from the remains that were everywhere visible 
of recently abandoned habitations, and it was justly 
connected with the disorganisation of society as cause and 
effect. But still no one was able to point out the precise 
method by which the cause produced its effect, and con- 
sequently doubt and hesitation prevailed concerning the 
application of the necessary remedy. All perceived that 
it was the increasing weakness of the country that 
invited the ravages of the Franks, Catalans, and TurkB, 
and not the incursions of these invaders that was the 
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original cause of tho weakness. But how to infuse new 
strength into society was a problem nono could solve. 
The emperor Manuel, in a funeral oration he delivered at 
Misithra, in memory of his deceased brother the despot 
Theodore I., praised him for the groat care he had 
devoted to establishing Albanian colonics on the waste 
lands iu the Peloponnesus ; but it does not appear to have 
struck the emperor's mind that Greeks ought to have 
been able, under a proper system of go vera nie nt, to 
multiply iu a country into which foreigners could immi- 
grate with advantage. In the United States of America 
at present we see an immense annual immigration, but 
we see at the same time a greater proportional increase of 
the native population. The Greek emperor, however, 
could sec no means of preventing the native seats of the 
Greek race from becoming an uninhabited waste, except 
by repoopliug them with Albanian colonists. 

The defence of tho peninsula was not neglected. The 
plan adopted by Manuel for completing the fortifications 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, where he believed a Greek 
army might effectually resist the Othoman forces, affords 
us a curious illustration of tho state of society at the time. 
Either the Byzantine government must have been unwill- 
ing to pay for labour, or it must have found that money 
alone, in the condition to which the Morca was then 
reduced, would not have sufficed to procure a competent 
supply. It was therefore determined to construct the 
wall across the isthmus by forced labour. The archonts 
and landed proprietors, the local magistrates and govern- 
ment officials were ordered to collect a certain number of 
labourers iu their respective districts, and the fortifications 
from the shore of the Saronic Gulf to that of the Gulf 
of Corinth were divided into suitable portions, according 
to the numerical strength or masonic skill of the different 
contingents, and each was intrusted with the construction 
of a fixed portion of the wall or of the ditch. The 
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c- emperor and tlie imperial engineers directed the progress 
of the works, which were carried across the narrowest 
part of the isthmus, on the remains of the earlier fortifica- 
tions constructed by Justinian on still older foundations, 
and just behind the Diolkos, or railroad, by which vessels 
were dragged over the isthmus from sea to sea. The 
distance was estimated at about seven thousand six hundred 
yards, or forty-two stades, and the wall was strengthened 
by one hundred and fifty-three towers. 1 Remains of the 
work are still visible, but it proved utterly useless for the 
defence of the Peloponnesus ; yet, had a we li- disciplined 
army, and a general inspired by patriotism, been found to 
guard thcBC fortifications, they might have done as good 
service as the lines of Torres Vedras. 

When the emperor Manuel had completed his plans 
for the reorganisation and defence of the Peloponnesus, 
he returned to Constantinople, carrying witii him tho 
most turbulent of the Moreot archonts, who had attempted 
to thwart his designs. He left his son, tho despot 
Theodore II., to govern the province under the most 
favourable circumstances ; but the attempt of the emperor 
to infuse vigour into the Byzantine adiaioist ration proved 
unsuccessful. His plans, indeed, never received a fair 



sovereign. Yet we see some good effects resulting from 
the emperor's labours : the Byzantine government gradually 
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gained ground on tlie Franks of Achaia, and the progress a. n. 
was made more by the favourable disposition of the Greek 14M. 
people than by the military force employed by the Byzan- 
tine authorities. Manuel also succeeded in giving to the 
Peloponnesus a greater degree of security from foreign 
attacks than it had experienced for many years. To- 
wards the end of his reign, he was unfortunately involved 
in hostilities with the Otlioman Turks, and the Pelopon- 
nesus Buffered severely in the quarrel. In 1423, sultan 
Murad II., after having been compelled to raise the 
siege of Constantinople, sought to revenge himself by 
mining the Byzantine possessions in the Morea. An 
Otlioman army under Turakhan invaded the Pelopon- 
nesus, and, meeting with no resistance from the despot 
Theodore, plundered tlie whole country. The Albanians 
established at Gardiki and Tavia alone had courage to 
oppose the Turks. Their courage was vain ; they were 
completely defeated, and all the prisoners that fell into 
the hands of Turakhan were massacred without mercy, 
in order to intimidate the rest of the Christians from 
offering such a resistance as would have deprived the 
Mussulmans of the profits of their expedition. Pyramids 
of human heads were erected by the Turks, in commem- 
moration of this victory over the Christians but the 
sultan, not thinking that the hour bad yet arrived for 
taking possession of all Greece, ordered Turakhan to 
evacuate the Morea and return to his post in Thcssaly. 1 
The despot Theodore was a weak and injudicious man, 
utterly incapable of directing the government : ho took 
no measures either to circumscribe the extent of the 
Turkish ravages, or to alleviate tlie evils they had pro- 
duced, after the retreat of the Otlioman army. 

Every thinking man then began to feel that nothing 

1 Ii:i:n.! ri :,ii:iLN5 iiiriujr.c of h iiir.lltl. ami ;■, <l:n:vb . iilk'l K..1.:.i.i ill--::.-.). 
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:. but it radical change in the government and administra- 
tive arrangements of the province, as well as a great 
reform in the social condition of the inhabitants, could 
Bave the country from ruin. Mazaris, a Byzantine satirist, 
describes tho inhabitants of the Peloponnesus as a 
barbarous and demoralised rabble, consisting of a mixture 
of Tzakoues, Franks, Greeks, Sclavonians, Albanians, 
Gipsies, and JewB, of whose improvement there was no 
hope. 1 A political moralist of the time, Gcmistos 
Plethon, with the boldness that characterises speculative 
politicians, proposed schemes for the regeneration of the 
people as daringly opposed to existing rights, and as 
impracticable in their execution, as the wildest projects of 
any modern socialist. 2 Plethon 's project was to divide the 
population into three distinct classes, cultivators of the 
soil, capitalists or landlords — for lie unites land, buildings, 
and stock under one head, on account of the profits they 
yield in the shape of rent — and defenders of society, 
whether soldiers, administrators, lawyers, or princes- 
It is not necessary to review the details of his scheme, for, 
though they frequently display much acuteuess and pro- 
found observation, their practical introduction was impos- 
sible. The evils that appear to have struck him most 
forcibly in the social condition of the peninsula were,— the 
wretched state of the military force ; the oppressive nature 
of the system of taxation, which ruined the people with 
numerous imposts of different natures ; the imperfect 

1 Tho work of Slaw.ris if cntith-ii A Ytiit la Itada. Boissonade, Aiiccduln 
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administration of justice, and the debased state of the 
metallic currency, which filled the country with foreign 
coin of base alloy. Plethon thought that all wealth 
resulted from the cultivation of the soil, and he supposed 
that society could prosper if the former received one third 
of its produce, the landlord and capitalist another third, 
and the government, including every branch of public 
expenditure, the remaining third. The soldiers were to 
be quartered in the families of the peasantry to consume 
tho produce appropriated to the govern men t. All money 
taxes, according to Plethon, were to bo abolished ; and the 
revenue which was necessary for the court of the prince, 
and some higher officials, was to be raised alone by the 
export of the surplus produce of the country. It is 
evident that tho project of Gcmistos Plethon would have 
rendered society even more barbarous than he found it, 
but it would be a waste of time to expose its theoretical 
errors. The test by which wo can decide on the imprac- 
ticability of his scheme is very simple, and very generally 
applicable to many other schemes, which have a good 
practical as well as theoretical aspect. Though he 
boldly offered himself to the emperor Manuel as tlte 
agent for carrying his plans into immediate execution, he 
fails to indicate tho primary step which it would be 
necessary to take, to prevent the administrative powers 
already in existence from opposing the gradual introduc- 
tion of measures which, from their very nature, required 
a certain lapse of time before they could be brought into 
operation. He ranges one class of men against the 
existing order of things, and leaves another with an 
interest to support it, without indicating any predominant 
influence that could prevent anarchy and civil war. Now 
it is evident that no project of gradual reform can ever 
be carried through, unless tho first step in the change 
creates a strong feeling in favour of die ulterior scheme, 
in addition to a powerful body of partisans interested in 
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chap. ii. pushing it forward ; for unless the opposition of those 
9 3 - inclined to oppose the scheme be paralysed, and their 
interests be rendered subordinate to the general interest 
of the society, a perpetual struggle may ensue, which may 
lead in the end to something very different from what 
was proposed by the reformer, though equally removed 
from the state of things overthrown. The difficulty of 
describing a better state of society than that in which 
wo are living is never great, and most men believe that, 
if they could lay all mankind asleep, and only awaken 
each individual when his place in a new scheme of politi- 
cal government would be ready to receive him, then they 
could create a better state of things. The fact, however, 
that airmen are moving on, while tho politician can only 
guide a very small number, deranges general calculations. 
The wisest practical statesmen have taught, by their 
conduct, that it is only possible to point out with certainty 
the first step that ought to be taken in the path of 
improvement. That single step can bo taken without 
preparation, and without delay ; but that step, when taken, 
may reveal unseen impediments, and opcu new paths, 
which require fresh measures and additional resources for 
further progress. Tho statesman concentrates all his 
powers on tho first step ; the theoretical political philoso- 
pher undertakes to arrange all society, with the exception 
of this first step. 

SECT. m. — DIVISION OF TF1E MOBEA AMONG IBB BROTHERS OF THE 
KMPEROB JOHN VI, Will OF THE DESPOTS CONSTJSTINE ANU 
TBOMAfl WITH TIIE OTHOMAN TUSKS, III 1446. 

The emperor John VI. succeeded his father, Manuel 
II., in the year 1426, and in tho autumn of 1427 he 
visited the Peloponnesus, in order to create for his 
brothers Constantine and Thomas suitable establishments 
in tho province. Tho despot Theodore had announced 
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hia intention of retiring into a monastery, and the emperor chap, m. 
proposed conferring tlio moat important part of the pro- I »■ 
vince, with the general direction of the administration, on 
his favourite brother Constantiue. Thomas had already 
received an appanage in the peninsula by his father's 
will. Before the emperor reached Misithra the melan- 
choly and discontented Theodore had changed hia mind, 
and announced his intention to retain possession of his 
government. For some years, therefore, the three brothers 
governed different portions of the Byzantine province 
simultaneously, almost with the power of independent 
princes. None of them were well adapted for the times. 
Theodore, as has been already noticed, was fanciful and 
weak ; Constantiue, the last unfortunate emperor of Con- 
stantinople, was brave but imprudent ; while Thomas was 
a cruel and unprincipled tyrant. 

During the remaining years of the Byzantine domina- 
tion in the Peloponnesus, the great historical event which 
concentrates attention is the progress of the Ottoman 
power ; and the fortunes of the despot Coustantine 
acquire a prominent interest, from his fate being linked 
with the conquest of Constantinople and the ruin of the 
Greek race. Hia bold and restless character rendera his 
personal history often the means of presenting a correct 
picture of the condition of the whole Morea. When the 
emperor John VI. found that Theodore was no longer 
inclined to resign his authority, he made arrangements 
for effecting the territorial establishment of Coustantine 
at the expense of the Franks. Charles Tocco, count- 
palatine of Cephalonia, was threatened with war ; and as 
the wealth of the Byzantine empire, even in its impover- 
ished condition, would have enabled it to range under the 
imperial standards an overwhelming mercenary force, he 
was glad to purchase peace by marrying his niece Theo- 
dore to the despot Constantine, and ceding the city of 
Clarentza, and all his possessions in the Pcloponncsua, as 
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iter dowry. After tlie celebration of this marriage, the 
emperor conferred the government of Vostitza and Mes- 
senia on Constnntine, and that of Kalavryta on Thomas, 
and then returned to Constantinople. 

Constautine established himself at Clarentza, where 
be possessed the feudal jurisdiction of a Frank prince 

ciliiite ; while at the same time he entered into plots with 
the Greeks who resided in Patras, to gain possession of 
that place by treachery. Tho Latin archbishop, Pandolfo 
Mala testa, who governed as the temporal no less than 
spiritual deputy of the Pope, was at the moment absent 
in Rome. The attempt to surprise Patras failed, and a 
skirmish ensued, in which the historian Phraiitzes was 
taken prisoner while bravely covering the retreat of Con- 
stnntine, to whom he was attached as chamberlain. 1 The 
despot, undismayed by his failure to surprise the city, soon 
returned with a sufficient force to form the siege in regu- 
lar order ; and though he received an order from sultan 
Mured II.,who had constituted himself the arbiter of all 
the Christian princes in Greece, to suspend hostilities, he 
prosecuted his undertaking, and succeeded in persuading 
both the inhabitants of Patras to submit to his authority, 
and the sultan to acknowledge the validity of tiie acquisi- 
tion. The Latin archbishop arrived at Naupaktos with 
succours a few days after the Byzantine troops had entered 
the place ; but it was found impossible to introduce any 
supplies into the citadel, which still held out, and whose 
garrison continued to defend themselves for a year. 
Phrautzes, who had been released by the Latins after forty 
days' imprisonment, was the envoy employed by Constau- 
tine to negotiate with the Turks. In the mean time a 
papal fleet, consisting of ten Catalan galleys, finding it 
impossible to open any communication with the besieged 
garrison in the citadel of Patras, left their anchorage, and, 

1 PliroiiUwa, 13U, edit. noun. 
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sailing to Clarentza, suddenly stormed that city during the a.d, 
absence of Constantine. The Catalans threatened to u». 
destroy the town, unless they received immediately the 
sum of twelve thousand sequins as its ransom ; and this 
sum the despot consented to pay, in order to obtain liberty 
for all the prisoners who had been captured in the place. 
The despot knew that the fortifications of Clarentza were 
so strong that the Catalans might have kept possession of 
this position for some time, and he feared lest some other 
Frank power might, by seizing the place, become master 
of a port in his dominions. To prevent this, he no sooner 
recovered possession of the city than he ordered the walls 
to he destroyed, and intrusted the defence of the whole 
coast to the garrison of the neighbouring fortress of Chlo- 
rooutzi, or Castel Tomese, which is only about three 
miles distant. From this time Clarentza gradually 
declined. The Catalans continued to cruise in the Ionian 
seas, and they subsequently captured the unlucky 
Phrantzes, who appears to have been as severely perse- 
cuted by fortune as his unlucky master, without being so 
directly the cause of his own misfortunes, lie had on 
this occasion been scut to the Ionian islands to arrange 
some differences in the family of Tocco, and he was now 
compelled by the Spaniards to ransom himself, and the 
other Greek prisoners who had fallen into their hands, by 
paying five thousand sequins. 1 War was at that time an 
honourable mode of plundering ; it had not even assumed 
the pretext of being prosecuted as a meaus of obtaining 
justice. 

i It would be more interesting to fellow the private fortunes of the Lis- 

giies a cliimii:i,i' ,:f Ir.itii't,, hi. i-iLti^ that in often (ranting ufthe Bynui- 
tinc wri(,.i-j. Ml' tells IB in the lll..»t cnterlainilis Immm'r ,>[ tin- |.r.M-nIs hi! 
received from the despot Constantino on Lis release from Uie prison of Patrns ; 
ami the -.iui-eji: juy -.Imhhl hy I,:,, i-rsm.-, .,a thi- ui.r.vi™, ii^pin.:, us »r.!i ;t 
feeli:i,T of nlf.vl i, -i: fur thr -., ri li .[(■.■ I ,;[!(■ im; nii!.-ii! ii.'-[i-.L id: unity mil. I 
have felt a wiimitL uf friendship for I'lircuitsos net often (>*]>['Ti<ij.-e<l in [tie 
cWA'.y lUriLn-l.li. i L' i.t i e.iiirt. iliii! iil- li11.-::mi.u .hi.. |-.'|.ni.i hv :■ 1 1 1 ' re i]evnti..[l. 
Phnintsos also narrates with <hi.|<,i:iiitL .-h.iirmli -n. iiml H,:)f .jratulation bo* 
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The only Frank sovereign who now possessed any 
part of the principality of Achaia in which the feudal 
system might be still considered as the established law 
of the land, was Azau Zacharias Ceuturione, baron of 
Chalandritza and Arkadia, who had assumed the title of 
Prince of Achaia. During the siege of Patras, Thomas 
Palcologos had invested Chalandritza ; and after its 
capture Centurione, cut off from all hope of receiving 
succour from Italy, or from the Catalan Heet, found 
himself compelled to make the best terms he was able 
with the Greeks. It was agreed that Thomas should 
marry Kathermc his daughter, who was declared the 
heir of all his territorial possessions, and on this condition 
her father was allowed to eujoy a liferent of his baronies. 
This act virtually extinguished the last trace of the 
principality of Achaia, after it had existed two hundred 
and twenty-five years. In consequence of his exploits 
on this occasion, Thomas was honoured by his brother 
the emperor with the title of despot, (a.d. 1430.) The 
whole of the Peloponnesus, with the exception of the 
five maritime fortresses held by the Venetians, was now 
reunited to the Byzantine empire, and its government 
administered by the three despots, Theodore, Constautine, 
and Thomas. 

The demon of discord had so long established his 
court in the Peloponnesus, and hatred, envy, and avarice 
had so thoroughly transfused themselves into Greek 
society, that it is not surprising to find the three brothers 
who ruled the province soon involved in disputes. The 
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nature of society, the configuration of the country, and chap. is. 
the corruption of the Byzantine financial administration, S 3- 
in vested the archonts and chieftains with considerable 
local power, while it debarred them from all participation 
in the legislation of their country, and all control over 
the abuses that might tako place in the general govern- 
ment. They were consequently excluded from direct 
authority in the public affairs of their own districts, 
except what arose out of their becoming the financial 
or administrative agents of the central power. The 
consequence was, that the attention of every man in the 
country was directed to the courts of the despots, where 
every intrigue was employed to secure the favour of 
those individuals whose position as ministers or courtiers 
enabled them to influence the prince in the nomination 
of officials, and in decisions concerning local affairs, which 
it would he infinitely better, in every government, to 
leave entirely to the decision of municipalities and pro- 
vincial councils. The fraternal discord which disgraces 
the last period of the Byzantine domination was produced 
as much by Moreot intrigue as by Coustantinopolitau 
immorality ; for, though the house of Paleologos knew 
nothing of brotherly love, no violent personal hatred 
iiillaincd the various uf the brothers in their quarrels 
for power. There was more of meanness than of wicked- 
ness in their conduct ; their very vices partook of the 
weakness of the empire, and the degradation of the 
Greek race. 

In the year 1436 the despots Theodore and Constan- 
tine visited Constantinople, and John VI. showed a 
disposition to select Constantino, though the younger of 
the two, to bo his heir on the imperial throne. He 
knew that Theodore was utterly incapable of preserving 
the city of Constantinople from falling into the bauds of 
the Turks ; while, if it were possible to prolong the 
existence of the Byzantine empire, the courage and popu- 
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ch.ip. ix. larity of Constantine alone held out a hope that he 
S 3. might he successful in the task. Prudence, however, 
was no part of Constantino's character ; and, in order to 
make sure of the imperial succession, ho resolved to take 
measures for immediately ejecting his hrother Theodore 
from the government of Misttliru, hoping that the blow 
■would induce the melancholy despot to retire into a 
monastery, to which he often expressed an inclination. 
Leaving Constantinople secretly, he hastened to Cla- 
rentza, where he assembled a hand of soldiers, composed 
in great part of the Frank military adventurers who still 
lingered in the western part of the Peloponnesus. He 
persuaded his brother Thomas to join in his plans, and 
marched forward to invade the territories of Theodore, 
where lie expected to meet with little opposition ; but 
his project had transpired in time to allow Theodore to 
reach Misithra before Constantine arrived to besiege it. 
A civil war was now kindled in the peninsula, which soon 
spread over the wholo country ; and by this unprincipled 
act of Constantine a pretest was afforded to the Morcot 
chiefs to gratify private revenge, under the colour of 
serving the hostile despots. While the quarrel of the 
brothers was languidly prosecuted, the personal vengeance 
of individuals wasted the country and deluged it with 
blood. Constantine on this occasion displayed an utter 
want of patriotism, and showed that, in order to reign, 
he was ready to become a vassal of the Turks. Phrantzos 
was sent as envoy to sultan Murad II., to solicit his 
interference ; and it was with difficulty that the emperor 
John VI. could prevail on his infatuated brothers to 
conclude a peace, without making the sultan the arbiter 
of their differences. Constantino at last consented to 
return to Coustautiuoplc, and to cede his government in 
the Peloponnesus to the despot Thomas, who continued 
to live in discord with Theodore until the year 1443. 
In that year Theodore finally quitted the Morea, and 
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received in exchange tlie city of Selymbria as an appanage. *. d. 
He, however, soon resigned liis power, and retired into a »«. 
monastery, where he died, before witnessing the final 
ruin of nis country. On the retreat of Theodore from 
the Peloponnesus, Constantino was invested with the 
government of Misithra, including Laconia, Argolis, 
Corinthia, and the coast of Acbaia as far as Patras. 
Thomas continued to rule tlie whole of El is and 
Meesenia, with part of the ancient Arcadia, and of 
Achaia. 1 

About this time the Othoman power was threatened 
with serious embarrassments; and the despot Constantine 
immediately forgot the friendship he had professed for 
sultan Murad II„ when lie was soliciting Turkish assistance 
to drive his own brother from Misithra, The ncwB that 
the Hungarians had overthrown the Othoman army at 
Isladi, and that George Castriot, or Scanilerbeg, iiad 
re-i'>t:iblished a Christian principality in Albania, induced 
Constantine to strengthen the wall at the isthmus of 
Corinth, and repair the breeches made in it by Turakban 
when ho invaded the Peloponnesus hi 1423. As many 
troops as it was possible to collect were assembled at 
Corinth ; and Constantine advanced into northern Greece 
with a considerable force, in order to invade the pashalik 
of Thcssaly, and distract the operations of the Turks by 
attacking their rear, Nerio II, duke of Athens, was 
compelled to join the league against the sultan ; and the 
Albanians of Epirus and the Vallachians of l'indus 
were incited, as Christians, to commence hostilities with 
the Mohammedans. The military operations of Con- 
stantino were soon brought to a conclusion by the 
approach of an Othoman army, under Omar, the son of 
Turakban, who without difficulty dispersed the Greek 

' In order 10 avoid cmsfuim.iini; lilt nmiio of tin' minimi city of Arfcodin, 
itliu ;.!iiii'iit l yi ..'.[■;■. llit :k[ of tlie l.Vii< miotit'.! witli tlio suti'Li'ijt sliiU or 
Aicikiw, it toiiVfuiL-i^ U' iititi! j JlilVrctji-t in tlju ^idling. 
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. troops assembled to invade Thessaly, and, advancing to 
Thebes, gave the duke of Athena an opportunity of 
separating from the Greek alliance, to which he had 
entered in order to avert an attack on his own dominions. 
Constantino, finding that his troops were unable to face 
the well- disciplined army of Omar, abandoned all the 
conquests he had made beyond the isthmus, and thought 
only of defending himself in the Peloponnesus. Circum- 
stances seemed to promise him success. 

Sultan Murad II., after destroying the Christian army 
at the battle of Varna, hastened to bury himself again in 
his beloved retirement at Magnesia, and left the direction 
of the Othoman government in the hands of his son 
Mohammed II. The young sultan, able as he proved 
himself to be a very few years afterwards, could not 
then preserve order in the mass of armed men who 
formed the nucleus of the Othoman empire, and the 
janissaries broke out into open rebellion. It was neces- 
sary for Murad to quit his Asiatic retreat a second time, 
to occupy the throne. The victory at Varna had put 
to flight the dreams of independence and national re- 
generation which were floating in the minds of a few 
enthusiastic Greeks; the return of Murad II. threatened 
the nation witli immediate destruction : for nothing but 
foreign wars could insure obedience in the Othoman 
armies. Murad's first resolution was to punish Con- 
stautine for what he considered his ungrateful and rebel- 
lious conduct. 

Late in the year 1445, Murad II. marched from 
Adrianoplo into Thessaly ; and taking with him the 
veteran pasha Turaklian, whose long acquaintance with 
Greece and its inhabitants rendered him an invaluable 
counsellor, he pushed forward to Thebes, where he was 
joined by Nerio II., duke of Athens, a willing vassal in 
any enterprise against the Greeks. The Turkisli army 
was accompanied by a number of waggons laden with 
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bronze, to cast cannon. 1 In order to prepare tlie artillery 
necessary for attacking the fortifications of the isthmus, 
the army halted for a few days at Minzies, and the 
sultan advanced to reconnoitre the wall in person. The 
imposing appearance of its well-constructed battlements, 
manned by a numerous army of defenders, under the 
personal orders of the despots Constantino and Thomas, 
astonished Murad by a military display he had not ex- 
pected to behold, and lie reproached Turakhan for having 
persuaded him to engage in the attack of these impreg- 
nable lines at the commencement of winter. Turakhan 
assured his master that many years' acquaintance with 
the Greeks enabled him to despise their military array ; 
and he declared that the army, even though covered by 
fortifications, would not long resist a vigorous assault. 
The conduct of the Christians verified bis opinion. The 
Greek officer sent by Constantino to reconnoitre the 
Turkish p reparations returned with alarming accounts of 
the Othoman force, and declared to the despots that it 
would be impossible to resist its attack. He advised 
them to abandon the lines at the isthmus without delay, 
and seek Tefuge in the impregnable fortresses in the 
interior of tho Peloponnesus. Either from cowardice or 
treachery, he behaved so disgracefully that Constantino 
found it necessary to imprison him, in order to prevent 
his report from spreading a panic among the soldiery. 
The sultan booh established his camp before the Greek 
fortifications. Constantino then deputed Chalcocondylas, 
an Athenian in his service, to propose terms of peace. 3 
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The Greek leaders must have been singularly ignorant of 
the true grounds of military success, and possessed with 
extraordinary confidence in their own talents, for wo 
have seen that they could not repose much in the courage 
of their troops. Chalcocoudylus was instructed to demand 
that the sultan should acknowledge Constantine as inde- 
pendent sovereign of the Peloponnesus, ami all the territory 
beyond the isthmus which still recognised the Byzantine 
government. On thiB condition, ho offered to abstain 
from all future hostilities against the Othoman dominions. 
The proposition appeared to Murad a much greater 
insult than the previous invasion of Thessaly. Chalcocon- 
dylas was thrown into prison, and tho military operations 
were pursued with vigour. The Othoman camp was 
established before the middle of tho wall, on tho last 
slopes of Mount Geranion, overlinikimi tin; " hole isthmus 
and the two seas, with the Acrocorinth and the long 
range of the rugged mountains of the Morea in the back- 
ground. The excellent police observed in the Turkish 
army, the plentiful supply of provisions that everywhere 
attended its march, the regular lines of shops that formed 
a market at every halt, tho crowd of sutlers, with their 
well-laden mnlea, accompanying the troops in perfect 
security, and the regularity with which the soldiers 
received a daily advance on their monthly pay, calls forth, 
on this occasion, the admiration of the Greek historian. 
Chalcocoudylas must often have been witness himself of 
the influence of the Turkish system in creating plenty, 
even while the army was marching through the most 
barren districts ; but the order and discipline which were 
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preserved among the soldiery may Lave been more deeply 
impressed on bis memory on this occasion, in consequence 
of his haying heard his father often dwell with wonder 
on the arrangements ho had witnessed, while detained as 
a prisoner. This description of the Olhoman commis- 
sariat explains to us the cause of that long series of 
success that attended the Turkish arms, better even than 
a description of the field tactics of the generals, or the 
manual exorcise of the troops. The valour of the janis- 
saries was a consequence of tlicir discipline ; the talents 
of the Othomau generals a result of the superior system, 
moral as well as military, in which they were trained. 1 

On the fourth morning after the Turkish batteries had 
opened on the wall, the troops mounted to the assault. 
In the centre of the lines, opposito to the principal battery, 
the sultan himself overlooked the storming party ; and 
under his eye a young Servian janissary first gained the 
summit of the rampart, and planted the crescent firmly in 
sight of the two armies from sea to sea. His followers 
mastered the central towers, broke open the gates of the 
great road into the Peloponnesus, and admitted tho whole 
Othoman army. The Greek troops abandoned the whole 
line of the wall the moment they heard that tho breach 
had been stormed. Uoiistauiine and Thomas, unable lo 
rally a single battalion, fled with precipitation to Misithra. 
Their imprudence had been so great that the Acrocorinth 
was destitute of all means of affording a cover for tho 
defeated army. It had been left without provisions and 
without a garrison, so that it surrendered to the first party 
of the Turks that approached it. Three hundred Greeks 
alone attempted to resist the enemy. Entrenching them- 
selves in Mount Oxi, above Kcncliries, they allowed 
themselves to be besieged by the Turks. Cut off from 
all supplies, they were soon compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. They were fettered with six hundred prisoners 

1 Chalcocondj-las, p. 162. 
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cnAr. ix. the sultan had purchased from bis janissaries, aud orders 
S3. wero given to lead out the whole to execution. They 
were beheaded without mercy ; yet Murad IT., according 
to the testimony of historians, was one of the mildest and 
most humane of the Othoman sovereigns. 

Constantine, the author of the war, was so alarmed at 
the sultan's vigour and cruelty, that lie thought of quitting 
the Peloponnesus and abandoning the Greeks to their 
fate. The movements of the Othoman army saved him 
from this disgrace. 'Die main body of the' Turks was 
directed aloog the const of Admin to Putras , while Tura- 
khan, at the head of a light division, was sent into the 
intc: iur of the IVii;: v;!.i, merely fur the pi:n»>*c of hivu.g 
va.nU; the country and collecting booty. The jrreater 
part of the inhabitants of 1'alras escaped over the gulf 
into the Venetian territory in Etolia ; but about four 
thousand Greeks who remained in the city, and threw 
themselves on the mercy of the sultan, were all reduced 
to slavery. The citadel made a bravo defence, and though 
the Turks succeeded at last in making a breach in the 
walls, they were repulsed in the assault, and the besieged 
gained time to erect a second line of defence. In the 
mean time Turakhan joined the sultan, bringing with him 
an immense amount of spoil ; and Murad, who was not 
inclined to waste any more time so far from the centre of 
the Othoman power, gave orders to the army to resume 
its march, and led it back to Thebes. He is said to have 
carried away about sixty thousand Greeks into slavery, 
who were distributed throughout the slave-markets in 
every part of the Othoman dominions. Constantine had 
now received so severe a lesson that he was glad to accept 
peace on the terms the sultan dictated, and to acknow- 
ledge himself a tributary of the Porte. 1 

' Ctialeocondyltis.lfiB-lSO. Fluniitaer, 5(12. Ducns, 12S. Tlionligbt mention 
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The death of the emperor John VI. called Constantine 
from Miaithra to fill the imperial throne at Constanti- 
nople, and the government of the Peloponnesus was 
divided between his brothers Thomas and Demetrius. 
Thomas received l'atras and a considerable portion of 
Achaia in addition to his former possessions ; while 
Demetrius was established as despot in Lacoitia, Argolis, 
and the eastern parts of Arcadia and Achaia. Both 
were at Constantinople when tho partition was made, 
and, before quitting the capital to assume the administra- 
tion of their respective provinces, they swore in the most 
solemn manner, with all the fearful imprecations of which 
the Greek church makes liberal use, not to invade one 
another's possessions, but to live together in constant 
harmony. 

they set foot in the Pel 
tyrant, who i 

eyes of his captives without remorse, 
idle, luxurious, and worthless prince, • 
the business of his statioD. Both bad more than an 
ordinary share of Byzantine avidity for money, and a 
princely contempt for the feelings and interests of their 
subjects. Strictly speaking, tho despots who ruled in 
Morea were nothing more than viceroys of the emperor 
of Constantinople ; but the circumstances iu which the 
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mtr. ix. point of Fact absolute and independent sovereigns. The 
§ 4- administration both of Thomas and Demetrius, nevcrthc- 
less, afforded an example of that peculiar system of 
government, by means of courtly dependents imported 
from Constantinople in the train of the prince, which, in 
modern times, has produced the ruin and demoralisation 
of Vallachia and Moldavia. It is a system creating, 
wherever it exists, the deepest execration in the hearts of 
those submitted to its tyranny. In modern times, the 
race of Byzantine officials, who have been the agents of 
this system of rapacity and oppression, have been called 
Phanariotes, from the name of the quarter of Constanti- 
nople in which they usually resided ; and this class of 
men has been one cause of the general detestation with 
which the Greeks are regarded by all other races in the 
East. Before the conquest of the Byzantine empire by 
the Turks, the officials at Constantinople were a powerful 
class, too much honoured to have any nickname. 1 The 
two despots were naturally inclined to quarrel ; the 
Byzantine officials who composed their courts expected 
new places and additional profits from their hostilities, so 
that their passions were pandered to by these adven- 
turers. Their disputes were so violent that nothing but 
the fear of the Turks prevented the more energetic 
Tiiomas from attacking his brother Demetrius. 2 

When Mahommcd II. prepared to attack Constanti- 
tiuople, he deemed it prudent to give the two despots in 
the Moroa sufficient employment at home to prevent them 
from sending any assistance to their brother Constantino in 
the capital of the empire. In October 1452, a Turkish 
army under Turakhan and his two sons, Achmct and 
Omar, passed the isthmus, where a Greek corps stationed 
to guard the wall was cut to pieces. Leaving Corinth 

is v's|n-i^-i'.l liy r! i. [!:■:• lyliis, |.. H 2 1 ts. 

s rinlujcoEi.iyhi iiir.jcnLi in tint T]iou.:n com [.died l)t met tins to ; LM up 
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:kcd, Turakban divided his army, and extended 
rages over the whole of the great Arcadian 
Tom whence he inarched by Lenndari into the rich 
of Messcnia. Ho took Keochorion on the way ; 



ample supply ot plunder and slaves, they were ordered m 
the spring to evacuate the Morea, having fulfilled the 
object of their winter campaign. As the last division 
of the Turkish army under A chine t was retiring by the 
narrow pass on the road from Argos to Corinth, called by 
the ancients Tretos, and celebrated in modern times for 
the defeat of a Turkish army under Dramali Pasha in 
1822, the Othomans were vigorously assailed by a Greek 
corps, commanded by Matthew Asan, a noble who pos- 
sessed both valour and military talents. The Turks were 
routed with severe loss, and Achmet their general was 
taken prisoner and delivered up to the despot Demetrius 
at Misithra. Demetrius received his captive with the 
greatest attention, and released him without ransom as a 
mark of gratitude to Turakban for the services he had 
received from that pasha during Lib quarrels with his 
brother Thomas. 1 The fall of Constantinople, and the 
conviction that the great bulk of the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnesus feared Turkish cruelty less than Byzantine 
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chap. is. ducats; yet these miserable princes were so blinded by 
8 *■ avidity, the master passion of their existence, as to neglect 
remitting this tribute until the sultan sent tiiem an order 
either to send the tribute or quit the Morea. This message 
was delivered in a tone that met with implicit obedience. 1 
At this unfortunate epoch in the history of the Greek 
nation, the people, oppressed by riders who were aliens in 
every moral and political feeling, began to lose all wish to 
defend their national independence ; while the Albanian 
colonists in the Morea had increased so much in numbers 
and wealth that they aspired at complete political liberty. 
The extent of land thrown out of cultivation by the 
depopulating ravages of the Turks had enabled the 
Albanian population lo increase njiisidentbly, hx spread- 
ing their flocks and herds over the districts left desolate. 
The reports that daily Teached the Morea of the great 
exploits of their countryman, Scandcrbeg, or George 
Castriot, inspired the Albanians with aspirations after 
liberty ; and their only idea of liberty was to become 
absolute masters of the soil they occupied, and to refuse 
paying their Greek landlords the rent that had hitherto 
been exacted for the pasturage of their cattle. The 
Albanians lived in so rude a condition, that the plenty 
they enjoyed enabled them to increase in numbers, amidst 
the general desolation that afflicted every other class of 
the population in the Morea. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, were too civilised, and nurtured among too many 
artificial wants, to be able to perpetuate their numbers 
in the state of privation in which they were now com- 
pelled to live. The peasantry, crowded into the towns, 
were daily perishing from want ; the artisans and traders, 
deprived of their occupations, were rapidly emigrating to 
other countries. This inauspicious moment was selected 
by the Morcot archonts, and the Byzantine officials, as a 
fit conjuncture for demanding from the Albanians an 

i Du<™, 177,191. ClMkomiidylM, 215,219. 
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additional rent for the laud they occupied. The exaction 
roused tho people to resist ; and the leaders, considering 
the moment favourable for a general insurrection, boldly 
proclaimed their project of expelling tho Grwk population 
from the Morea. The Greek race was quite as near 
extinction in the Morea, from the Albanians on this 
occasion, as it had ever been from the Sclavonians in pre- 
ceding ages, and Turkish interference perhaps alone saved 
the peninsula from becoming an Albanian land. A num- 
ber of discontented political adventurers deserted their 
Greek countrymen, and became the most active leaders in 
this revolution— which was, on the whole, much more a 
movement of Albanian cupidity and Greek intrigue, than 
a contest of national ambition and patriotic feeling. 
Manuel Cautacuzenos, a Uyzantine noble who had acquired 
great influence among the semi- in dependent mountaineers 
of Taygetus and Maina, placed himself at the head of 
tho principal body of the insurgents. By assuming an 
Albanian name, he expected that the rebels would bo per- 
suaded to elect him Prince of the Morea. Instead of 
Manuel, he adopted the Albanian appellation Ghin ; and 
his wife, instead of Maria, called herself Cuchia. 1 The 
Albanian insurgents, with Ghin at their head, besieged 
the despot Demetrius in Misithra. Centurionc, the 
brother of the wife of the despot Thomas, was at this 
time confined in the castle of Chlomoutzi along with a 
Greek named Loukanos, who possessed considerable influ- 
ence in the affairs of tho Peloponnesus. The two pri- 
soners succeeded in making their escape at this critical 
moment. Centurione, who styled himself Prince of 
Achaia, collected all the remaiiiB of the Latins and Greeks 
in communion with the papal church, and advanced to 
besiege Patras with a considerable body of armed men. 
Loukanos became an Albanian patriot, and, assembling all 

1 Tkiadnri Spamlwiul Z'r"..- (',-;•/. /.„;.. T,i.-,-,i-..™.j, in fkmBoriiio's Collec- 
tion, p. 200. KdliDOrojcr, ii. 3S7. 
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CH.U-. ix. the discontented of every class and uatiou iu the west of tlio 
Mores, united his forces with those of Centurion e, before 
Patras, into which they had driven the furious Thomas, 
who had been as unable to make head against the insur- 
gents as his weaker brother Demetrius. Neither Patnu 
nor Misilhra could have offered any prolonged resistance, 
so that the fate of the Peloponnesus depended on the 
Turkish sultan. Both partiea sent deputations to 
Mohammed, to gain his favour. Tho Albanian chiefs 
offered to pay tho same tribute that had been imposed on 
the Greek despots, begging to be allowed to occupy the 
whole peninsula as vassals of the Porte. On tho other 
hand, however, Matthew Asan, who commanded tho 
Greek garrison in Corinth, assured the sultan that any 
party would readily pay the tribute ; and he solicited 
assistance from the Turk to subdue the Albanian rebels, 
whose projects, he persuaded Mohammed, were partly 
directed to conquest and partly to plunder. The hatred 
the sultan entertained against Scandcrbeg made him feel 
no iucliuatiou to countenance the movement of the 
Albanians, who had commenced eomnimng and plunder- 
ing tin; I iivck.-, wliiini In.' eoiiHiIi'red ;is vjissnls, without 
any authority. It suited his policy for the moment to 
maintain the two rival races in joint possession of the 
country, but it now seemed that, unless he immediately 
interfered, the Greeks might be completely subdued. To 
prevent such a catastrophe, Turakhan was again ordered 
to march into the Peloponnesus, and deliver the despots 
from their Albanian besiegers. The popular fury of the 
rebellion was exhausted before the Othoman army entered 
the peninsula ; for as soon as the Greek adventurers suc- 
ceeded in intruding themselves into the principal com- 
mands over the insurgent army, the Albanian population 
perceived that they were engaging in a war for tiie profit 
of new masters, and not in a revolution for their own 
advantage. 
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Turakhan crossed the isthmus in October 1454, and 
hastened to attack the district of Borbotia, where the 
Albanians had secured the greater part of their wealth. 
This plaee served them as a citadel. The approach of 
the Turks compelled the Albanians to raise the siege of 
Misithra. The despot Demetrius, with a number of 
followers, immediately joined the Turkish army ; which, 
aided by the topographical knowledge of these volunteers, 
was enabled to penetrate into the enemy's stronghold and 
capture ten thousand women and children, as well as the 
greater part of the riches that had been accumulating by 
plundering the Greeks during tho insurrection. The 
siege of Patras was raised about the same time, and 
Turakhan, on advancing into Messeuia, was met by the 
despot Thomas, who conducted the Turks to the fortress 
of Aetos, where the Albanian partisans of Centurione and 
Loukanos had secured their share of the plunder. This 
party of the insurgents purchased impunity an d pardon, 
by delivering up one thousand slaves to the Turks, with 
a quantity of arms and a large supply of provisions and 
cattle. The Albanians now everywhere laid down their 
arms, and sued for peace. The terms which Turakhan 
thought fit to dictate were by no means severe, for he was 
too politic a statesman to allow the Greeks to gain any 
very decided superiority over their enemies in conse- 
quence of his victories. The terms of the pacification he 
forced on the despots are a sad testimony of the utter 
ruin that had overwhelmed the Greek agricultural popu- 
lation. The Albanians were allowed to retain possession 
of all the cattle they had plundered. This seems to 
indicate that few private individuals of rank appeared to 
reclaim their property. The Albanians were also per- 
mitted to colonise all tho waste lands they had occupied, 
on paying a fixed rent to the proprietors. After he had 
settled the affairs of the country, Turakhan gave the two 
despots some good advice, which, if it be correctly reported 
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citaf. is. by Chalcocondylas, does honour both to the head and the 
S s - heart of this experienced warrior, who had grown grey 
in the Grecian wars, Tho Albanian insurrection was 
marked by many atrocities, both at its commencement 
and during its progress : it reduced whole districts to a 
state of desolation, and converted many Greek towns 
into mere sheepfolds, or Mandra. 1 

SECT. V— PIliST EXPEDITION OF SULTAN MOIUIIMKJ) II. INTO THE 

The suppression of the Albanian revolt did not tran- 
quillise tho Peloponnesus. The country continued to be 
troubled with plots aud convulsions. Byzantine nobles, 
Greek archonts, and Albanian chieftains, were ruuning a 
race for plunder through the mazes of political intrigue. 
Constant complaints reached the Porte, and at last 
Mohammed II. resolved to examine tiie state of tho 
country in person. On the 15th of May 1458, he passed 
the ruined wall of the isthmus, and entered the town of 
Corinth. The Acrocorinth was in a neglected state ; but 
Matthew Asan, with his usual promptitude, introduced a 
supply of provisions and military stores into it from the 
port of Keiichries, though he had to convey them almost 
through the middle of the Turkish camp during the night. 
The impregnable position of the fortress then defied any 
attempt at assault. Mohammed therefore left a body of 
troops to blockade it, while ho advanced into the centre 
of the Morea with the rest of his army. In order to 
avoid traversing the Venetian possessions round Argos 
and Nauplia, as he was then at peace with the republic, 
he turned off from the road thither at Ncmca, to march 
by the lake Stympbalos, from whence he crossed a moun- 
tain road to Tarsos in the valley of the river of Phonia. 
Tarsos was inhabited by Albanians, who purchased 

1 CliuUiMoinljlas, -15. I'linnitKM, 353. tJii. Bi.i.ii. .SlKuiJiif-fitici. S)U. 
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immunity by furnishing the sultan with three hundred a. d. 
boys to recruit the ranks of the janissaries. A fortress i«s. 
called Aetos bravely resisted the Othoraan arras ; but ' 
after suffering every extremity of thirst, the inhabitants 
saw their walls stormed by the janissaries, who pillaged 
all their property. Their lives were spared, that the 
young and active might be selected as slaves. From 
Aetos the sultan marched to Akova, where numbers both 
of Greeks and Albanians had sought refuge with their 
families. The place was attacked without success for 
two successive days ; but when the sultan was on the 
point of raising the siege, the garrison sent an offer to 
capitulate. The inhabitants were personally well treated, 
but they were transported to Constantinople, which 
Mohammed was endeavouring to repcople with contin- 
gents from most of the cities he conquered. Twenty 
Albanians, who were found in Akova, were condemned by 
Mohammed to he executed with the most horrid cruelty, 
for having violated the capitulation of Tarsos, and again 
borne arms against the Mussulmans. 1 The sultan now 
turned back, and eutered the great Arcadian plain near 
the ruins of Mao tinea. The Albanians of Pen tech oria, 
or Pazenika, were summoned to surrender by the agency 
of Manuel {or Ghin) Cantacuzenos, the leader of the 
Albanian revolt, who was now serving with the Turkish 
array ; but they rejected all the sultan's offers, and repulsed 
the Othoman troops. Mohammed continued his march 
to Mouchli on Mount Partbemos. Mouchli was at this 
time one of the principal towns in the peninsula, and its 
ruins still cover a considerable space, and arc said by the 
peasautry of the neighbourhood to contain the remains of 
three hundred and sixty-five churches. Though nothiug 

■ Tim ■■ik.vi >!.)|jrL[j-.ii]i;<! II- wlov.i tlio firii:U>j nnf] iu[-'.f>f tliOM Alb*, 
nianalobc Irut.Ti -.i iu, d, ; ] JS , a:ic! in this „:.;■* tUi- .v^iv kit to din. With 
t!i:.( I mj!|,i|[.-i. i:i cniflti- ,-| .;, r. .,■ !,i;-, - ( >: li- >| hi.-: , ,;■.-, tt.u 

pliiwwj., M'jVitiimk ITjsssri. r,rtliol' i L,i],-(,f AjifcW ALiv.i ij .-all.-.] ;!i;]„.:„ 
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but rudely built walls arc now visible, llie Albanian 
population around connect this Byzantine rubbish with 
vague traditions of imperial grandeur, and of ancient 
wealth and prosperity, while they look with indifference 
on the Hellenic walls of Man tinea, as the work of heathen 
giants. Mouchli was soon compelled to surrender from 
want of water, the besiegers cutting off the supply by 
the aqueduct, and the cisterns being insufficient for the 
demands of the inhabitants. From Mouchli, Mohammed 
returned to Corinth, where he bombarded the Acroeorinth 
with such effect that tho bakehouse and magazines were 
reduced to ashes. 1 Want of provisions and the treachery 
of the archbishop caused the surrender of the place. The 
Greek archbishop secretly informed the sultan of the con- 
dition to which the garrison was reduced ; and when Asan 
saw there was no hope of the siege being raised, or of his 
receiving any further supplies, he surrendered the fortress. 
Mohammed had the generosity to treat this brave enemy 
with honour. Ho deputed him to the two despotB, to 
communicate the terms on which they would be allowed 
to retain their posts. The country visited by the sultan 
as far as Mouchli, with the whole coast of Acbaia as far 
as Tatras, was annexed to the pashalic of Thessaly, and 
intrusted to the command of Omar, tho son of Turakhan. 
The tribute of the two despots was fixed at five hundred 
Staters of gold, and Demetrius was ordered to send his 
daughter as a bride to the sultan's harem. 2 

i According to CMcoconilylas. 240, the bfJla of Mnhmmiieil'ii artillery 
wfidi,.,! m'vii, k.lii.i-. v. liiifi. if ilit; ti.luit K- .■rfiiunli'il, ivilli Kui.ltis, at iiil'c 
tiiimlivJ rmil lu-nily-livi |-.„nn(is giv. - :i of eL-l,-. t:i;:i.[:<.i seventy tivL 
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When Mohammed had quitted Grceco, the despot 
Thomas, fancying that the attention of the Otlioman 
government was exclusively occupied with the affairs of 
Sorvia and the troubled state of Asia Minor, resolved to 
attack his brother Demetrius and the Turkish garrisons 
in the peninsula at the same timo, hoping to render 
himself master of the whole of the Peloponnesus before 
the sultan could Bend any aid. Thomas then trusted to 
the chapter of accidents for the means of making his 
peace with the sultan, or for resisting his attacks. Vanity 
whispered that his power as the prince of the Greeks 
made him a more redoubtable enemy than Scandorbeg 
the chieftain of the Albanians, whose exploits were then 
the theme of universal admiration, and whose great success 
proves to us the worthlessncss of his Christian cotem- 
poraries. In the month of January 145D, Thomas 
assembled all the troops he could engage in his service, 
and in this nay formed a considerable army. Karitena, 
St George, Bordonia, and Kastritza were induced to 
drive out the officers of Demetrius,' and join the war 
party that allied itself with Thomas. The national 
hatred of the Turks, and the contempt felt for Demetrius 
as their ally, joined to a public proclamation that the 
municipalities and provinces should be allowed to manage 
their local affairs, were the sentiments on which Thomas 
counted for securing tho support of the whole Christian 
population of the Peloponnesus. 1 One division of his 
army besieged the Turkish garrison in I'atras, while the 
other captured the fortresses of Kalamata, Zarnata, 
Leftron, and the castleB in the Zygos of Maina. The 
whole peninsula was, by this ill judged insurrection, con- 
verted into a scene of anarchy, pillage, and bloodshed. 
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chap. jx. The Albanians, in order to revenge themselves for their 
8 6- former defeat, plundered all the Greeks alike, whether 
thoy were the partisans of one brother or the other ; and 
they availed themselves of the general anarchy to lay 
waste the villages whose farms they were eager to convert 
into pasture-lands. The Turkish garrisons of Mouclili, 
Vastitna, and Corinth, however, found opportunities of 
making continual sorties, burning down the villages, and 
carrying off the cattle in the surrouuding country, in 
order to prevent the possibility of the Greeks being able 
to concentrate a sufficient force to besiege them. 

To repress these disorders, Mohammed II. sent the 
pasha of Thessaly against Thomas. The J I os I cms 
marched from Patras along the western coast of the 
Morea into the plain of Messenia, from which they 
ascended by the pass of Makryplagia into the valley of 
Leondari. Here Thomas had drawn out a numerous 
army to await their attack, close under the walls of 
the town. The great English general of our age is 
said to have observed that, if fifty thousand men were 
drawn up in close order in Hyde Park, there would 
probably not be found three men in London who could 
move them out of it without producing a scene of confu- 
sion and disorder as dangerous as a battle. The Greek 
despot, in his long embroidered robes, surrounded by a 
crowd of ceremonious courtiers better versed in the 
formalities of Byzantine etiquette than the movements of 
troops in front of an enemy, surveyed his army in helpless 
pride and dignity. Younisbeg, the commander of the 
Othoman sipalus, after reconnoitring the position occupied 
by the close array of the Greeks, made a remark on the 
ignorance of their commanders not unlike the observation 
of the Duke. He soon verified the correctness of the 
judgment he had pronounced, by a charge which threw 
one flank of the army into inextricable confusion, while 
the great body of the troops remained utterly useless 
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and helpless. The rapid flight of the Greeks, however, a. d. 
showed the Turkish general that fear can often accom- i«»- 
plisb with ease manceuvres which military science only 
effects with difficulty. The defeated army left only two 
hundred men on the field of hattle. The speedy capture 
of Leoudari and the submission of Thomas seemed now 
inevitable ; but at this critical moment a violent contagious 
disease broke out in the Turkish array, and compelled it 
to retire. 1 The Greeks again advanced ; l'atras was 
once more besieged, and patriotism was revived ; but the 
arrival of a fresh body of Turkish troops from continental 
Greece soon compelled the besiegers of Patras to take to 
flight, abandoning their camp-baggage and artillery to 
the enemy. Thomas, convinced that his troops were 
utterly unfit to cope with the Turkish militia, sued for 
peace, which the sultan, whose attention was occupied 
with more important affaire, readily granted. He was 
ordered to pay three thousand gold staters as indemnity 
for the expenses of the war, and to present himself to a 
Turkish envoy at Corinth within twenty days, in order 
to ratify the conditions of the peace. 

Fear of treachery on one hand, and a vague conviction 
that the sultan would not have consented to any terms 
had he been prepared for war, inspired Thomas with the 
courage of despair, and ho ventured to disobey the order. 
He reconciled himself with his brother Demetrius through 
the mediation of the bishop of Lacedwmon, and the 
two brothers met at the church of Kastritza. The meet- 
ing was singularly solemn : the bishop, clotbed in sack- 
cloth, performed high mass in a small church, while the 
two despots stood side by side in his presence. They 
then stepped forward and swore perpetual amity, mutual 
oblivion of every past injury, and brotherly love — receiving 
the holy communion from the hands of the bishop as a 
guarantee of their oaths. But to these unprincipled 

1 CIibIcocouJjIhb, US. 
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chap. ix. Byzantine lords their plighted word was a jest ; the 
§ <•■ ceremonies of their church mere mummery, to deceive the 
' " people ; and their religion a mockery, by which they couid 
cheat heaven out of pardon for the worst crimes. The 
light of the tapers they had held in their hands, as they 
uttered their imprecations on their own perjuries, was 
hardly extinguished before they were plotting how to 
violate their oaths. Before the end of the year 1&59 
both were in arms, ravaging ono another's possessions, and 
exterminating the scanty remains of the Greek population 
in the Peloponnesus. The Albanian Bhepherds and 
herdsmen had good reason to adore the Constaiitiuopolit.in 
rulers of Greece : to the Hellenic race they were far 
more destructive enemies than the ScIavonian3 or the 
Crusaders. We need not wonder when we find that, in 
this age, many Greeks quitted their religion to embrace 
Mohammedanism. The Greek church imposed no 
restraint on the worst vices, and the moralist might well 
fancy that such Christianity was less productive of moral 
good, and more at variance with the scheme of the crea- 
tion, than the faith of Mahomet. 1 

SEPT. VI.— FINAL CONQUEST (IF THE MOREJ DY MOHAMMED II. 

Instead of remitting the tribute to the sultan, and 
ratifying the treaty of peace, Thomas devoted all his 
endeavours to conquering his brother's territories before the 
Turks could send a force to his assistance. This insolence 
exhausted the patience of Mohammed, who delayed his 
proposed expedition iuto Asia in order to lead an army 
iu person into the Peloponnesus, and put an end to these 
disorders, by extinguishing any trace of Greek indepen- 
dence. He passed the Isthmus of Corinth in the month 
of May 1460, and marched direct to Misithra, where the 

1 It iv.mlil lie very c;«y In uiiiii; :i [v::.; iial nf ■!:. tisiKHiO:! 'I :in'[i in the 
service ul the sulUills Mumd 11. ami Jluluimuiud II. nljo «i n LOIlcgadcs. 
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despot Demetrius received hi in with marks of profound sub- a. d. 
mission ; but the Bultan immediately informed him ttiat ueo. 
the stato of affairs in the peninsula no longer admitted of 
a Greek governing any portion of the country, and ordered 
him to close his reign by traiismitlinj: iiomm.'imb in all 
his officers, and to every city and fort in his territory, to 
receive Turkish officers. The inhabitants of Moncmvasia, 
whoso situation had enabled their municipal government 
to retain some degree of independence, boldly refused to 
comply with these commands ; and as they possessed a 
body of armed citizens sufficiently numerous to garrison 
their walls, they proclaimed the despot Thomas as their 
sovereign — preferring a Christian tyrant, against whom 
they could defend themselves, to a Mohammedan, who 
woald soon destroy their liberties. The sultan niarcucd 
from Misithra to Kastritza, which also refused to sur- 
render — but, after a vigorous defence, it was compelled to 
Capitulate ; aud Mohammed, in order to strike terror 
into all who might feel inclined to resist his arms, excluded 
three hundred of its brave defenders from the benefit of 
the capitulation, and ordered them to be put to death. 
Lcondari offered no resistance, but the Turks found it 
abandoned by the greater part of its inhabitants, who 
had retired with their families and property to the 
secluded town of Gardiki. They hoped in this rocky 
retreat to escape notice, until the storm should roll over, 
like so many that had preceded it ; but the sultan had 
now resolved to exterminate all those who possessed the 
means of offering the slightest resistance to the Turkish 
authority at a future period. He led his troops into tho 
defiles of Mount Hellenitza, and stormed Gardiki. The 
citadel, in spite of its rocky and impreguable position, 
capitulated as soon as the town was taken. Men, 
women, and children were then all collected in one spot, 
and massacred without mercy, by the orders of the sultan. 
Six thousand souls, among whom were the priucipal 
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chap. ix. families of Lcondari, perished on this occasion to expiate 
5 6 - the vices and folly of their Byzantine princes. 1 The 
inhabitants of Old Navarin and Arkadia surrendered, 
and from their environs ten thousand persons were trans- 
ported to repeople Constantinople. Amidst these scenes 
of desolation, the despot Thomas conducted himself 
with the basest cowardice. As soon as he heard that 
Mohammed had entered Misithra, he fled to the port of 
Navarin, and embarked in a ship he had prepared to be 
ready for his own escape, in case of any accident. When 
Mohammed approached the western coast, the despot 
sailed to Corfu. 

The authority of the Byzantine despots was now at an 
end. Most of the political adventurers from Constan- 
tinople, who had been one of the chief causes of the ruin 
of Greece, now abandoned the country. They could no 
longer expect that the central government would allow 
them to extort wealth from the unhappy population— For 
the Othomans systematically preferred levying the tribute 
by the agency of local primates. The implicit submission 
of the whole Peloponnesus might have been expected to 
follow the resignation of one sovereign, and the flight of 
the other, as a natural consequence— but it was not so. 
The fall of the Greek people was more dignified than 
that of their Byzantine rulers. Each separate community 
now acted on its own feelings, and the true national 
character of the population was for a moment visible ere 
it was extinguished in blood by tiie Turks. Cowardice, 
at least, does not seem to have been the prevailing vice. 
The spirit " attached to regions mountainous," which, under 
a better system of family training, enabled the Swiss to 
maintain their national independence by the exertions of 
local communities, was not utterly wanting among the 
Greek and Albanian population of the Morea, even in 

1 Cliolcccimilyl.is, •it,", Hn-.nitw, »<i<>. Gariiiki was tin- .i'mio of the first 
prtni ma-jciv i .■•:■] .it t-.jto i l.y the Tint. i> '.!■>■ Mntvn. in I 1-JS. Tho cruelly 
of Tunkhan oicilid tlic emukti™ of .Molianmiml.— See page. 2111. 
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this period of Greek degradation. Central governments 
are easily destroyed by a victorious enemy; local inde- 
pendence engenders permanent feelings that almost insure 
success, in a national struggle, against the most powerful 
conqueror. 

While Mohammed II. led the main body of the 
Turkish array in person into the centre of the Morea, he 
had detached Zagan pasha in command of another division, 
to complete the conquest of the northern part of the 
peninsula. Zagan executed the task intrusted to him 
with a degree of inhumanity which displeased even 
Mohammed, who was so little inclined to mercy that he 
ordered an Albanian chief named Doxa, who had re- 
peatedly deserted from the Greeks to the Turks, and 
from the Turks to the Greeks, to be sawn in two, as a 
punishment for earlier treacheries, though he now gave 
up Kalavryta to the sultan's troops. Part of the garrison 
of Kalavryta were sold as slaves, and the rest were 
beheaded. Zagan besieged Grcvenos, which repulsed his 
attacks with great valour; but Santimeri, in which all 
the wealth of the surrounding country had been laid up, 
opened its gates on receiving from the pasha a promise 
that he would protect the lives and property of tho 
inhabitants. 1 When he gained possession of the place, 
ho allowed the Turkish troops to plunder the houses and 
murder the inhabitants. This open violation of his 
word caused such hatred against him that the whole 
population of the surrounding districts ilew to arms, and, 
considering that it was vain to treat with such a monster, 
offered a determined resistance to the further progress of 
the Othomau arms. Zagan lost his master's favour by 
imitating too closely his master's example. 

Mohammed II., who had met with no resistance, 
advanced from Arkadia through the plain of Elis, where 
all the towns opened their gates on his approach, and 

1 Sinliincri BIS foim.'.t.l by Xitlifkis <L' Sniul-Oaicr ;il)OUt Uio Tear L27S. 
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ctrjp. is. their inhabitants were uniformly treated with humanity. 
I a- Grcvenos, unable to resist any longer the additional force 
that attacked it, was compelled to surrender, and one- 
third of its inhabitants were selected by the conquerors 
to bo sold as slaves. Salmeniko was occupied by a 
garrison commanded by Paleologos Graitzas, and it made 
a desperate dofeuce. For seven days the sultan's troops 
reiterated their attempts to storm the walls, but were 
repulsed by the gallantry of its defenders. At last the 
Turks cut off the supply of water, and thus compelled the 
town to surrender. Six thousand of the inhabitants 
were reduced to slavery, and nine hundred young men 
were enrolled among the janissaries. But the citadel 
continued to hold out, as the cisterns were sufficient for 
its supply. Nothing, however, now remained for the 
garrison to protect ; and the commandant offered to 
evacuate the place, on condition that the garrison should 
be allowed to cross the Gulf of Corinth into the Venetian 
territory at Lepanto. Mohammed gave his consent to 
the terms proposed, and withdrew his army to Vostitza 
to afford the besieged a free passage to the shore. The 
commandant, however, entertained great distrust of the 
Turks, in consequence of their conduct at Santimeri, and, 
in order to guard against any treachery, he sent forward 
a detachment with a considerable quantity of baggage, 
trusting that this display of booty would allure any 
ambuscade from its concealment. The plan was success- 
ful. Hamza pasha, the successor of Zagan, who bad been 
charged by Mohammed to receive the surrender of the 
fortress, allowed his troops to waylay this detachment, 
and plunder the baggage. The commandant of Sal- 
meniko, finding that it was impossible to place any 
reliance on the capitulations he bad concluded, sent a 
message to the sultan to announce that he was determined 
to defend the citadel to the last extremity. Mohammed 
disgraced Hamza, perhaps as much for his awkwardness 
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as liis treachery, and restored Zagati to his former post. 
He then continued his march, leaving troops to blockade 
the citadel of Saltnoniko, which continued to hold out for 
a year. The garrison then obtained a capitulation, with 
proper guarantees for its faithful execution, and retired 
in safety into the Venetian territory. The gallant leader 
of this patriotic band was named Graitzas. 1 

Mohammed II. quitted the Morea in the autumn of 
1460. On his way back to Constantinople ho visited 
Athens for the second time ; while the main body of his 
army, laden with spoil and encumbered with slaves, moved 
slowly northward from Megara by Thebes. This last 
campaign in tho Morea was attended with wanton 
destruction of property and waste of human life. Moham- 
med's policy evidently was to ruin the resources of the 
country, as a preventive against insurrection, and a 
security that it would hold out little inducement to any 
Christian power to occupy it with an army. His measures 
were successful. The diminished population remained 
long in such a state of poverty and barbarism, that it 
could devote little care to anything beyond procuring 
the means of subsistence. Even the payment of the 
annual tribute of their children, which the Christians 
were compelled to send to Constantinople, in order to 
recruit the strength of tho Othoman power, failed to 
awaken either patriotism or despair among tho Greeks. 

The fate of the two last despots hardly merits the 
attention of history, were it not that mankind has a 
morbid curiosity to pursue the most trilling records con- 
cerning the fortunes of the most worthless princes. 

' His family name iva-; not I'jli.'okii;.^. fur I'lirantwi proves that ho was not 
of the Mooil of tin iini.ri i.il family ul iWiiLli l'lircuili^s was lmuM'lf a member 

— by calling liim, with I'lianariut ai-nle .'. a uTMiri ['nIouluvOH, whoso surname 

»» tiraitaw.- I'lu-uit'i'-'. Ilia. i:!ial.-..i:rjiiily]:u, 'Jaii, '_>.in. Sir .lames Kliin-aoii 
Tuantml,in bis llUtorg of Modem OretCt.L 141, oopjing Uw) Turkish History 

of Knollm. i. 242, wtU* of t! ...nanlly Tiioj:i;m IWoolufios as tho 

valiant chieftain who di-retalnl SiuliiLeiuku, am: i om [idled Mohammed 11. to 
exclaim " that in tho euuuLiy of Peloponnesus he hud found many alavos, but 
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chai-.ix. Demetrius was sent by the sultan to reside at Enos, 
i 6. where he received from Mohammed's bounty an annual 
pension of six hundred thousand aspers. 1 He died a 
monk at Adrianople in 1471. It is said that the sultan 
never married his daughter whom he had been compelled 
to send into the imperial harem. Thomas, after attempt- 
ing to purchase an appanage from the sultan, by offering 
to cede Monemvasia to the infidels, finding his offers 
despised by Mohammed, finished his life as a pensionary 
of the Pope, who was so liberal as to allow him three 
hundred ducats a month, to which the cardinals added 
two hundred more. He died at Home in 1465. The 
papal pension of three hundred ducats a month was con- 
tinued to his children. His eldest son, Andrew, married 
a woman from the streets of Rome, and, dying childless 
in 1 502, left the visionary empire of the East, of which ho 
deemed himself the heir, to Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain. Hisseeondsou Manuel, tired of papal patronage, 
escaped from Home to Constantinople, where ho threw 
himself on the protection of the sultan. Mohammed 
gave him a hospitable reception, and supplied him with 
the means of maintaining a more decent harem than his 
' brother. Manuel left a son named Andrew, who became 
a Mussulman, and received the name of Mohammed. 
Thus ended the contemptible race of the imperial house 
of Paleologos. 2 

1 ' K£ «(;«[, uiiim!..:! u ( ;yi ( ..'i,i.— U.nlfOCOll kins. I- we ^i|i]if-u tliC 

Iiril|KH'lil!!l tl! \ I' (■(!hlil|in;.! till: S- 1 1 1 E I U If 1 W I 0 1 1 I ! H' ml : 1 1 N 0 II bi\fet Cuill Mill 

the couunoi] [-..1.1 c.in in rirm[a::i,ti lit Llii-i luTioil. :i.< il bli: w..ir than :i 
mritiir.v ,-...Un-, ll.iriy ..i ilio-,- nlvor |.icirs a ore i^nal Hi a jwUi pioiT-. Thin 
ai.iliil m.iku :!io [••■:,.- ..f I '. mi triii- . .[mil ti> Ini-nlv l]u..i»iu.i iluoiits. The 
ml tan J[uli:in.ii:.-,l I . .1 [!„< , .:■ M .im-i Tl ..nly Llirce butiilrcj 

tlie i'iiiki-li i. u i- i.i.ik.. ,-.|r.;il 10 t l.ii lv tl, ..il -mill .[mult, t.'uiiip.iio Unci.--. 

til- mi.! il iii. i'. iik:>in it, r/:,„i.;r, ntiuui,,*, ii, a* it \-.- not |.m- 

Iral.lo (Jul Mtilii ii I'll 11 alluaod Itaiirlrms more limn Mohnmniod l.alluiied 

tliiiu iu ;be ho: in. I. Tin iv i.. iv ,!•■(.. i- hi' talon tliu \,.hio of the ordinary 
sllvor aim in oiiviibii.in, iifli.n ii-int* Wing .'.rnul tii tliirlv -l.-iiiurH.— 
Ii.|..-.u.rr. U-iu. Mo!, il Inf. I.i!!i„t:u:i,, v. As|.Mi. liutli ai<os mo liniiitl m ttie 
oonii-i.- ut "l'i.-l.i^.ui.1 r 

* Luculijjo, I'aiiiit'ni AugnM<r Tlij&Mimr, '.'J 8. Tlio [lloli-iiili j dirOoLt of u 
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The city of Monemvasia defended it3 independence 
for four years ; but in 1464, when the inhabitants heard 
that the despot ThomaB had offered to surrender their 
city to the Turks, they found it necessary to call in the 
assistance of the Venetian republic and receive an Italian 
garrison. The Venetians continued to hold possession 
of Nauplia, Argos, Thcmiisi, Coron, Modon, and Navarin, 
aa well as Acarnania, Arta, Missolonglii, Nanpaktos, and 
Eubcea. In the year 1463, the Turks renewed their 
attempt to complete the conquest of the Moroa by attack- 
ing the Venetian possessions. Argos was betrayed into 
their hands by a Greek priest, and the greater part of 
its Greek inhabitants were transported to Constanti- 
nople. The territory of Coron and Modon was laid waste, 
and Acarnania invaded. But Venice, on this occasion, 
nobly exerted herself to gain the title of Europe's bul- 
wark against the Othoman. A powerfid expedition was 
fitted out, and great exertions were made to rouse the 
Greek population to attempt a general insurrection. The 
Italian condottiere and foreign mercenaries who composed 
the armies of Venice, were no match for the severely 
disciplined regular troops of the Othoman empire, 
attended by the well-organised batteries of field and 
siege artillery, without which no Turkish army now 
entered on a campaign. The pashas who commanded 
the Othoman armies were almost the only soldiers in 
Europe accustomed to direct and combine the constant 
movements of large bodies of men for one definite result. 
The Venetians had a short gleam of success : Argos 
was recovered ; the Isthmus of Corinth was occupied. 
Thirty thousand men were employed to work by relays, 
night and day, in order to repair the wall, which expe- 

Rdeologos, buried in the parish church of Lnndulpli in CornwuH, from the 

rl, ■.].■■, t Tl, >i:i.l. ,-.li,:ii,I !>..! iulti.i'.l.'.l :m li.'.- S,-,' ill.' nil', lij tl„' 

Hov. P. Vyvynn Jeiro. I'.S A., v.ti..,i- i;f l.;m,liil[.:i. in tl-.i- eighteenth volume uf 
ILu A/ch'ii l;r-i. ■Ilici.i.in.' louoi: t.uai:ie, c iisinu.'s tu W, :■ tcniiniisi 
mi", iii.il ,.il alio l.i'iir it nr.;, nf mnr--. i.rq'sreJ !n hwHantiatu '.W:r prctun. 
eioua to descent from the iiiipeiial family. 
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cii.\p. ix. perience had bo frequently proved to be useless as a 
§ a. fortification. For a fortnight the work was pursued with 
ardour ; but, in the mean time, the Venetian army was 
repulsed in all its attacks on Corinth ; and, the season 
setting in with intense cold early in autumn, the lines at 
the isthmus were abandoned, and the whole Venetian 
force retreated to Nauplia. In 14G6, the Venetians, 
under Victor Capello, the advocate of the war, succeeded 
in taking Athens ; but subsequently, on debarking his 
troops near Patras, they sustained a disastrous defeat. 
When peace was concluded between Venice and the 
Porte in 1479, the republic retained possession of 
Nauplia, Monemvnsia, Coron, Modon, aud Navariu ; hut 
it was compelled to cede to the Turks the fortresses of 
Maina, Vatica, and Kampano, which had been captured 
during the war. In the year 1500, sultan Bayezid II. 
gained possession of Modon and Coron ; and in 1540 
the Venetians were driven from all their remaining pos- 
sessions in the Peloponnesus by Suleiman, who took 
Nauplia and Monemvasia. 

To the last hour of the Byzantine domination in 
Greece learning was not neglected ; and all men of any 
rank in society devoted some portion of their youth to 
study, and the acquirement of a knowledge of ancient 
Greek and of the history and laws of the Greek 
church. The annals of the Morea have given us the 
means of estimating the value of such an education as 
can be obtained from books alone, without the soul- 
inspiring culture of the moral and religious feelings that 
can be gained only in the domestic circle, aud which 
must have its seeds sown before books can enlarge the 
mind. Some Greek manuscripts have been preserved, 
written at this disastrous period, even in the mountains 
of Zakonia and the city of Misithra, one of which 
contains the history of Herodotus, and another treats of 
the miraculous light on Mount Thabor. The selection 
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indicates the nature of the Hellenic mind at tins epoch, a. d. 
The classes that floated on the surface of society were in IWO-imo. 
their mental dotage, and their pride and superstition 
sought gratification equally in the legends of Christian 
fable, narrated in pedantic phraseology, and in the talcs 
of the father of history, sketched with the noble simplicity 
of nature. 1 

TLo dLieouredB on tbc miraculous ligbt n-crc tlaOBcriucu^Lt'lIisiliin u: ' 1 170. 
JIl-u..1.,1h. v;,. ill. i„ ]:sr-J. M Ifiilif.in, :.t l>. 71, i.H. 



II M.S. ul till' III •} I.J ;lm T ,1/.(V",.M fli ].| Cliaii'i- II: lv:l .. ;., l.'ililj, :i!i.l i.iv of 

five books ofPoljlmm, bj mi Albmiun, t.n. U17 [."■! 1435.— Sec pages 7o, 7B. 
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DUCHY OF THE ARCHIPELAGO, OH NAXOS. 1 



THE EMPIRE OF HOMANIA. 

It must not be supposed that the Venetian republic 
succeeded in establishing a greater degree of order, in 
the different portions of tbc empire of Romania which 
fell to its shave, than the Frank Crusaders. The govern- 
ment of Venice was not yefc either rich or powerful ; its 
strength lay in the wealth, patriotism, and greatness of 
individual citizens. But her nobility partook of the 
spirit of the age, and were as deeply imbued with pride 
of caste as the haughtiest of the crusading barons. 
Within the walls of the capital the wealth of a numerous 
middle class, and the independent position of a maritime 
population, compelled the feudal pride of the nobles to 
yield to their interest ; but abroad, the Venetian nobles 
were as eager to act the territorial baron as any adven- 
turer in the crusading army at Constantinople. When 

1 The principal mill 'jiiK li'iui!;^: lo ili:.!:v r.f the Archipelago a 

:;■:!.■ :-. i a:,:.,;,;' .x,..,- ,,/;.■ ,i ,., ;,.,.< i> i .,„(,-,, ,.»,,„,-„, ,/ t 

i A ■ I.. I',,]:-. \±,:->. ] i l 1 1 ■ ! : - j.i i[ ■.■.]!]:,.„! ti... ii.ni". e H.l- :,„■;, ■„-. Unl 

kuomj to have been niitt™ b; Ptra Ss«Ber. « Catholic miMionoiy who spent 

I'.::' ■ !.■'■■. I i, . 'I.' ■ ■ = . I - 1 : II..-:. . :: ■: I/. 

I.i-rn/, v,.l. i. |.. 1 11, mi Iin,'! '- R. ■:!,., ;:I:er il Mvl, , v..'.,- .,->■!:> 0 li«> 

}i:,'-,irr ..V hi Baainalioa Fra^ain l-a Ork:.t- IVAn <t,i Uninliyiii, rii.; but 
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the partition of the Byzantine empire was settled, and a . D . 
the republic became sovereign of a quarter and an eighth 1207. 
of the whole empire of Romania, the senate soon per- 
ceived that its resources would be inadequate to conquer 
the territory to which it had thus acquired a right. 1 
The Venetians were not inclined to quit mercantile enter- 
prises which secured them a certain profit, in order to 
toil for the glory of the state ; nor would the nobles 
have been willing to act as governors of the many petty 
dependencies which the partition placed under the com- 
mand of the senate. On the other hand, the enormous 
pay then exacted by knights and men-at-arms, who 
were the only efficient troops of the age, rendered it 
impossible to preserve any conquest with advantage to 
the republic by means of mercenary garrisons. Indeed, 
mercenary leaders in distant possessions, where they must 
have enjoyed unrestrained power, would immediately have 
Tendered themselves independent, or transferred their 
allegiance to some rival protector. If the Venetian 
conquests in the empire of Romania had been intrusted 
to foreign troops, the noblemen and gentlemen who 
commanded these mercenaries would have been the liege- 
men of other sovereigns ; and though they might have 
paid homage to the mercantile republic, in order to 
secure their pay, would immediately have cast off that 
allegiance when they found that they could secure 
greater profits by seizing the revenues of the country they 
were employed to guard. 

These cousid orations induced the republic to adopt a 
singular policy in order to take possession of its share of 
the empire — a policy which produced little immediate 
advantage to tho Venetian state, but saved Venice from 
all expense, and at least excluded its rivals, whether 
Frank Crusaders or citizens of tho other commercial 

1 " Quarts partis ct dimidim totius iroptsrii Romanic.-— Andmo Doudolo 
Chronica*. Mumlurt, Script. See. UaL ill 331. 
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ciiAF. x. republics of Italy, from the territories in question. The 
1 1- senate authorised individual nobles to conquer certain 
portions of the empire, on condition that their conqueats 
should bo held as fiefs from the Venetian republic. In 
consequence of this authorisation, it would seem that 
Mark Dandolo and Jacomo Viaro occupied Gailipoli ; 
that Marino Dandolo conquered the island of Andros ; 
the family of Ghisi seized Tinos, Mykone, Skyros, 
Skiathos, and Skopelos ; Justiniani and Michicli the 
island of Keos or Zea ; Navigajosa that of Lemnos, and 
Quirini that of Astypalia. 1 It was the intention of the 
government to reserve Corfou and Crete as dominions of 
the republic. 

In the partition of the empire, the twelve islands of the 
Archipelago, which had formed the theme of the Egcan 
sea in the provincial division of the llyzantitie empire, fell 
to the share of the crusading barons ; but Mark Sanudo, 
one of the most influential of the Venetian nobles in the 
expedition, obtained possession of the principal part of 
the ancient theme — though whether by purchase from the 
Frank barons to whom it had been allotted, or by grant to 
himself from the emperor, is not known. 2 Sanudo, how- 
ever, made his appearance at the parliament of Ravenika 
as one of the great feudatories of the empire of Romania, 
and was invested by tlio emperor Henry with the title of 
Duke of the Archipelago, or Naxos. It is difficult to say 
on what precise footing Sanudo placed his relations with 

1 lI;i!i:l!U.:Li:-;, I'c KeH'i t.:-.-i.i<.«ntt.,:i.;l:u:,\:. ill:, vj. |.. -ITW. i-ilil. Mil. Vi"].i::l 
tlio '.Ir.'i.'k ^riij'Tvn' Midiael VIII. recovered potweKyU.n ,.!' r..i:-i;ii.riiin].l..-. I,.; 
encounigoil tlio r ; . in i,..,„ mil lc-i l,i ir.aki' < ■ ■ 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 ■ - r ■- in tin: .\ivl.l].i l:ii:n, in nnli'i 
to cuun;iTliii!!Un:i; '.l.e jkiiv.t (if llie Venetian. Tin; Kmbri.iclii irjim-l [•'■'- 
fo.ii.ion uf L-jniiL-j.-. tlio I'li.dnijui ut Mvliii-wj, tlm li.ititi::-i nf Hi jus, tiio 
Cataiii'i of TW«.:.i, .mil lliu fiiNiil}- nf Z.mtiaria, ami at a later jieri.nl tlic 

' Wo llu.l ii, ;:,c L'l-.iwicrs p^rtiosi, I'mviu. Fre-opi.ot et D.jr.Uv.ii 

II I I 

CKron. 888. Tlio larcer iBlnndo of tlio Bynutino theme which escaped from 
tin' ■ I. .ruination of Sumdo wore replaced by smaller, to complete tLe number 
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the republic. His conduct in the war of Crete shows chap, x. 
that he ventured to act as a baron of Romania, or an 1 1. 
independent prince, when he thought his personal iuterests 
at variance with his born allegiance to Venice. The good- 
will of the republic was, nevertheless, of such importance 
to some of the other great feudatories of the empire, that 
Ravan dalle Carccri, the possessor of two-thirds of the 
barony of Negrepont, paid tribute to the Venetians, and 
acknowledged himself a vassal of their state, though bo 
was not born a subject of the republic. 1 A passion for 
seeking foreign territorial establishments is said, at this 
time, to have taken such possession of the minds of all 
classes at Venice, that it was publicly discussed whether 
the seat of government might not be advantageously 
transferred from the then bumble city of Venice to the 
comparatively magnificent quarter of Constantinople, of 
which the republic had become the master. 3 

The conquests of the republic in the East belong to 
Venetian rather than to Greek history, for the condition 
of the Greek nation was not directly influenced by the 
political conduct of tho republic until a later period, 
except in the island of Crete, which lies beyond the circle 
of oar present inquiries. Crete never formed a part of 
the Latin empire of Romania, and was never subjected 
to the feudal law. The valour with which the Cretans 
defended their local independence, and their repeated 
insurrections against the republic, form an interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry, as presenting a marked contrast to the 
tame submission displayed by the majority of the Greek 
race to their foreign conquerors ; but the history of Crete 



Cnrceri uioy, therefore . Liiyis ln'M a [>nrt of tlj. Irrritnry Hi' tin' !T|mULi\ H<! 
I'.nl t i.i Y.lliLL' ill.niliillv lui. tli. :![■-;. :i:1 u:i.' Iih:|..kiI ;....| T ..-.|-, !' p m I , Liv.ii 1} 
p:t« i;f cLutl.-ar-anM villi llIu. ^i-U i„ Ike d.u:vl, it St Mink. /.:.:,■■! 
■ /,, ,.f tl K . iuv/ii.-,-- S! "i1;li~. 11,1 LI. I')l. !']■_', 41. „■.,.; l,v ]'.,., 1,,,:, iii 

Ilirtnirt tit UEluhl,,!, u, iJ, j > '.v. r/.i r-n (.YiVr, M2. 

1 This ptojert hii- Wen iittiil.mnl m tl,i.i ,\l~,:i< J'ii'-.ru ZIliti: in l-Jii, hut 
without nj goo.l authority.— Daru, vii. 8. 
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chap. i. haa very little of a Byzantine or Frank character, and 
S 2- would require a volume to do it justice. 1 Our taak is to 
review the history of the Duchy of tho Archipelago as the 
connecting link between feudal, Venetian, and Greek 
society, in the dismembered provinces of the Byzantine 
empire. The independent existence of this duchy, long 
after the Turks had conquered the rest of the Frank 
possessions in Greece, and extinguished the independence 
of the Greek nation in the Morea, exhibits an accurate 
outline of the general political and social relations that 
existed between the dominant Venetians and the subject 
Greeks throughout tho Levant, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

SECT. II. — DDKES OF THE FAMILIES OF SANUDO AKD DALLE CARCEHI. 

Mark Sanudo, who founded the duchy of the Archi- 
pelago, was one of those great merchant-nobles of his age 
who moved aa the equal of tho proudest princes and 
feudal barons in Europe. He was among the ablest and 
the wealthiest of the Venetians who had taken the cross ; 
but, like old Daudolo, he seems never to have bestowed 
a thought on visiting the Holy Land, or on warring with 
the infidels. Many of the privateering merchants of his 
age, in the commercial republics of Italy, were warriors 
as well as traders ; and their experience in war and 
diplomatic business enabled them at times to assume tho 
station of princes, when their actions were those of pirates. 
Sanudo was one of the great men of this class : he was a 
man of ability, both as a soldier and a statesman. He 
had acquired so much influence in tho camp of the 
Crusaders that he was selected by the republic to act 
with Ravan dalle Carceri, as Venetian commissioner, to 

1 Dim mentions fourtccu different insumctkmi .:f (In- Cntua asaiuat tbo 
Venetian government 1'plwei'ii tile years 1207 :inil 13(15.— Mtluin dt Viaitt 
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conclude the treaty with Boniface, marquis of Montferrat 
and king of Saloniki, for tbe purchase of the island of 
Crete. While the crusading barons were occupied in 
taking possession of their fiefs in Greece, Sanudo fitted 
out his own galleys, and, assembling a strong body of 
mercenaries with the money he had received at the taking 
of Constantinople, sailed to conquer the barony of tho 
twelve islands of the Archipelago. It was not, however, 
before the year 1207 that he invaded the island of 
Naxos. He landed with his troops at the port of Pota- 
midhes, and immediately laid siege to Apaliri, the strongest 
fortress in the island, situated on a rugged rock and sur- 
rounded by a triple hue of walls. The place, like all the 
fortified posts in tho Byzantine empire, had been long 
neglected, and was ill prepared to offer a prolonged resis- 
tance. After a siege of five weeks it capitulated, and on 
its surrender the rest of the island submitted to Sanudo. 
The Greeks of Naxos, like their countrymen on the con- 
tinent, obtained very favourable terms from their con- 
queror. Sanudo guaranteed them in the possession of 
their property, both landed and movable, in the exercise 
of their local privileges and immunities, and in the free 
practice of all the rites of their religion, according to the 
usage and doctrines of the Greek church ; and he con- 
finned the Greek archbishop, the priests, and the monks, 

the estates of the Greek proprietors who had attached 
themselves to the fortunes of tho emperors of Nice or Tre- 
bizond, or to the despot of Eptrus, and the ecclesiastical 
possessions of Greek churches or monasteries abroad, were 
alone confiscated. From the wealth thus placed at his 
command, Sanudo was able to reward his followers, and 
yet to retain in his own possession an extensive domain. 
His own wealth, and the inferior rank of many of the 
mercenaries he had hired, enabled him to reward their 
services with money, and to grant fewer fiefs to his raili- 
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ctur. x. tary dependants than was the case with the other great 
S vassals in the feudal empire of Romania. The military 
" power of Sanudo consequently appeared to rest solely on 
the pecuniary resources which supplied him with the 
means of hiring foreign mercenaries, and his power seemed, 
therefore, at tlio merey of innumerable vicissitudes of for- 
tune in a warlike and piratical age. But naval expedi- 
tions are always expensive, and the object of their pre- 
paration is rarely kept as profoundly secret as in the case 
of Napoleon s expedition to Egypt, so that the enemy 
can usually take measures of defence. Sanudo knew well 
how to watch the signs of the times, and this principality, 
which he founded on what was at the time deemed but 
an insecure basis, enjoyed the longest existence and the 
greatest degree of internal tranquillity of all the Latin 
establishments erected in the dismembered provinces of 
the Byzantine empire. 

The first object of Sanudo in his new conquest was to 
improve the communications of Naxos with the capital of 
the Latin empire at Constantinople, and with the centre 
of the commercial power at Venice. For this purpose he 
rebuilt the ancient town on the sea-shore, repaired the 
port by constructing a new mole, formed an arsenal for 
his own galleys, and fortified the citadel which commanded 
the town with great care. A tower that still remains 
attests the solidity of his buildings, rivalling in its strength 
the tall tower in the Acropolis of Athens, and the thick 
walls of the palace of Santameri at Thebes. Within the 
city constructed by Sanudo everything was Latin. Its 
population flourished by the commercial relations they 
maintained with the other Latins, and secured their supe- 
riority over the Greeks by the great additional facilities 
they enjoyed for receiving foreign assistance. A catholic 
bishop was sent by the Pope to guide the political 
opinions as well as the religious consciences of the Latins 
of Naxos ; and Sanudo, in order to secure the good- 
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will or the papal power and clergy, built a cathedral iu 
his new capital, and liberally endowed its chapter. 
While these improvements were in progress in Naios, he 
found time to prosecute his conquests, and extend his 
dominions over tlie islands of Faros, Antiparos, los, 
Sikinos, Polykandros, Kimolos, Melos, Amorgos, Thera 
or Santorin, and Anaphe, which formed the twelve islands 
of his barony. At the parliament of Ravenika, Mark 
Sanudo appeared with the other great feudatories of the 
empire of Romania, and received from the emperor 
Henry the investiture of bis conquests, with the title of 
Duke of the Archipelago. 

The conduct of the now duke to his native country, 
when Venice was involved in a serious struggle for the 
possession of the island of Crete, shows that Sanudo, with 
the ability of a statesman and the ambition of a prince, 
had also the lax conscience of a piratical adventurer. 
The inhabitants of Crete had risen iu rebellion against 
the Venetians, and the rebels had received aid from the 
Genoese and the count of Malta, 1 Tiepolo, the Venetian 
governor of Caudia, sent to Naxos to solicit aid from 
Sanudo, as a citizen of the republic. The duke of the 
Archipelago hastened to the scene of action with a force 
that might have rendered great service ; but, moved 
cither by unprincipled ambition, or by a frantic desire to 
avenge himself on Tiepolo for some imaginary affront, he 
entered into a plot to expel his countrymen from the 
island, and render himBelf king of Candia. A Greek 
named Sevastos was labouring at the same time to 

1 The nnnala of i 'lu'A • ! 11. ; : . .■\|..'.l:1ii.ti :iO.»Lnst ttin Venetians in 
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chap. x. organise a plan for the deliverance of his country from a 
SK. foreign yoke. Sanudo, Loping to render the patriotic 
projects of the Greek subservient to his own schemes of 
ambition and revenge, conspired secretly to assist him — 
opening, at the same time, communications with the 
count of Malta, who was a sworn enemy to Venice. 
The plan of the conspirators was to overpower the 
garrison and surprise Tiepolo. But though the conspiracy 
broke out unexpectedly, before any suspicions were enter- 
tained, Tiepolo was fortunate enough to escape from 
Candia to Retymos in woman's clothes, and to collect all 
the Venetian fugitives around him ; while Sanudo was 
occupied in rendering himself master of Candia, hy 
establishing his own partisans in all the positions of 
strength, and in getting himself proclaimed king of 
Candia. As soon as the new king had secured his supre- 
macy in the capital, he marched, with all his disposable 
force, to besiege Rctymos ; but before he could form the 
siege, his progress was arrested by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from Venice, under the command of Querini, who 
anchored at Retymos. Tiepolo availed himself most 
skilfully of the arrival of these succours. He embarked 
with Querini, and instantly set sail for Candia, which a 
favourable wind enabled him to reach bofore the garrison 
was informed of the approach of the Venetian fleet ; so 
that, sailing into port during the night, Tiepolo landed 
his troops, and recovered possession of the city without 
difficulty. Sanudo, who was preparing to march back 
from Retymos, heard to his confusion that the Venetians 
were again masters of Candia, and that his treachery 
and royal title had availed him nothing. Finding that 
he could no longer maintain his ground in Crete, he 
concluded a capitulation with the Venetian leaders, who 
allowed him to depart from Naios, on his consenting to 
quit the island immediately, and abandon his allies — 
Sevastos and the Genoese — to their fate. On his return 
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to Lis own duchy, lie sent envoys to Venice to deprecate 
the vengeance of tic republic, and urge such excuses for 
his proceedings as he was able to frame. These explana- 
tions were accepted, for the senate wished to secure his 
alliance, in order to include his dominions within the 
circle of the commercial monopolies which it was the 
policy of Venice to extend as far as possible, to the 
exclusion of the Genoese and Pisans. 

Mark Sanudo died in the year 1220, and was succeeded 
by his son Angelo. The new duke and bis successors 
were compelled by their position to acknowledge them- 
selves, in some degree, vassals both of the empire of 
Ilomania and of the republic of Venice ; yet they acted 
as sovereign princes, and endeavoured to secure to them- 
selves a considerable share of political independence in 
practice, by concluding separate alliances and commercial 
treaties with the Greek emperors and despots, with the 
dukes of Athens, and with the princes of Achaia. Angelo 
assisted John de Brienne when he was besieged in Con- 
stantinople by the Greek emperor and the king of 
Bulgaria ; and the duke Mark II. gave some assistance to 
the Venetians during the Cretan revolt, in the year 1247; 
but he was compelled to withdraw his succours and 
return home, to secure the tranquillity of his own domi- 
nions by his presence, in consequence of the demonstrations 
of the Greek emperor John VII., (Vatatzes,) who sup- 
ported the insurgents, and threatened the islands of the 
Archipelago with his fleets. Mark II. also furnished a 
squadron of three galleys to assist the emperor Baldwin 
II. in his last war with Michael VIII. ; and when Con- 
stantinople was retaken by the Greeks, the duke of the 
Archipelago sent an embassy to Cbalcis, where tiie fugitive 
emperor had sought refuge, to console him in his misfor- 
tunes, and furnished him with money to continue his 
voyage to Italy. 

The decline of the Latin power augmented the bigotry 
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cfiap. i. of the Catholic clergy ; and Mark IT. was so much 
S 2. alarmed by the discontent of the orthodox Greeks that 
ho deemed it necessary to construct a fortress in the 
interior of Naxos, to command the fertile plain of 
Drymalia, which then contained twelve large villages, a 
number of farm -buildings, country-houses, and towers, 
with about ten thousand inhabitants. The duke Mark 
II. had reason to distrust his Greek subjects, for he had 
been far more intolerant of their superstitions than his 
father and grandfather. Induced by religious itea!, or by 
a mistaken policy, he had destroyed an altar dedicated to 
the service of St Pachys, the saint of the Naxiotcs, whose 
mediation in heaven was supposed to confer on mortals 
the rotundity of figure requisite for beauty in women and 
respectability in men. The devotion paid to this sancti- 
fication of obesity was probably a relic of superstition 
inherited from pagan times. A hollow stone existed in 
the island, which St Pachys was believed to have taken 
under his peculiar care. Through this stone the mothers 
of lean or languishing children were in the habit of 
making their offspring pass ; and the Naxiote matrons 
were convinced that this ceremony, joined to a duo 
number of prayers to Saint Fat, an offering in his chapel, 
and some pieces of money placed in the hands of the priests, 
would infallibly render their children stout and healthy 
—unless, indeed, some evil eye of extraordinary power 
deprived the good-will of the saint of due effect. History 
has not recorded whether duke Mark II. was fat or lean. 
He, however, broko the altar in pieces, and then found 
that it was necessary to replace it by a fortress. 

In the year 1262, when the Byzantine troops took 
possession of the maritime fortresses of Monemvasia and 
Maina, and the people of the eastern and southern coast 
of the Morca broke out in rebellion against tho Frank 
power in Achaia, tho inhabitants of the island of Melos 
also seized the opportunity of driving out the ducal 
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garrison, and claiming the assistance of tho Byzantine 
officers. Mark II. was a man of energy in war, with 
men as well as with saints; and on receiving the first 
tidings of the insurrection, he hastened to besiege the 
city of Melos, with a fleet of sixteen galleys, and a troop 
of Frank refugees, collected from the soldiers who had 
fled from Constantinople. The place was invested before 
any succours could reach it, and, after repeated attacks, 
the duke at last carried it by storm. ' The Greek priest 
suspected or convicted of being the author of the insur- 
rection was thrown into the port, with his hands and 
feet tied together. The rest of the inhabitants were 
pardoned. Mark II. died at Melos a short time after he 
had reconquered the island. 

William, tho fourth duke, maintained his independent 
position, as sovereign of his little state, by keeping a 
small and efficient naval and military force constantly 
ready for action, in a high state of discipline, and by 
adroitly balancing his negotiations with the emperor 
Michael VIII. and Charles of AnjoiL The fifth duke, 
Nicholas, had served the republic before he nsceuded the 
throne, and as sovereign prince he took an active part 
in the wars that were carried on by the Venetians in tho 
Levant. Ho was the ally of the republic in its war with 
the Genoese, which commenced in 1293. lie accompanied 
tlie sixty galleys of the Venetian admiral, Roger Moro- 
sini, when he ruined Gatata, and he remained with the 
squadron of John Soranzo in the Black Sea. The city 
of Theodosia or Caffa was plundered, and its buildings 
destroyed ; but the Black Sea fogs surprised the Vene- 
tians in the place, and they were compelled to pass the 
winter in a rigorous climate, without having made duo 
preparations to resist the cold. The barbarity with 
which they had destroyed the city of CatFa now met 
with its punishment. A contagious disorder broke out, 
in consequence of tho hardships to which they were 
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cnir. x. exposed, and the bad Food with which they were supplied, 
{ 2. and a great mortality ensued. 

Tho duke of Naxos was one of those who suffered 
severely from the disorder. Soranzo himself died ; but 
the squadron, though reduced to sixteen galleys, boldly 
anchored before Constantinople on its return, and de- 
manded from the emperor Andronicus II. an indemnity 
for the losses the Venetian merchants had suffered, in con- 
sequence of a popular tumult which ensued aftor the 
destruction of Galata. The only answer the Venetian 
commanders received was a demand for forty thousand 
gold crowns, for Greek property wantouly destroyed at 
Galata; and the fleet, too feeble to linger within the Dar- 
danelles, after ravaging the islands in the sea of Marmora, 
hastened to seek security in Candia and Naxos. 1 The 
duke Nicholas soon refitted his squadron. He was pre- 
sent with the Venetian fleet at the disastrous defeat of 
Andrea Dandolo at Cuzola, from which he escaped with 
difficulty ; but in the following year he was wounded 
and taken prisoner, when the Venetians wero dofeated 
by the Genoese in the straits of Gallipoli. a From this 
captivity ho was soon released by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the two republics before the end of 
the year, (1299 ;) but as he was considered in the char- 
acter of an independent prince, ho was compelled to take 
an oath that be would not in future serve against Genoa. 

After this he turned his attention to carrying on war 
against the Seljouk Turks, who then occupied a consider- 
able portion of the coast of Asia Minor. This warfare 
consisted of incessant incursions and plundering expe- 
ditions, in which the duke and his followers collected 
considerable wealth. The treasury of Naxos was filled 
with money, soldiers flocked to the ducal standard, and 

' Those events took place in 1296 and ]2B7.-Padivmcrcs, ii. HI, edit. 
1'... rn. ; Nicvj l..,ni-i limjiTUB, 128, edit. Par. 

* Tho battle of Cuioli ivan fought m tho ruar 1398, according to LAn tit 
ctfrtyCtr la Data, torn, fi, p. 253, edit, in quarto. 
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hia fame as a bravo warrior and a devoted son of the a. n. 
cliurch, who spent Ilia time warring against the infidels, i3w-iso7. 
spread far and wide in Europe. He now, when it suited 
his interest, fought side by side with the Genoese adven- 
turers in the East. In the year 1306 lie aided Bene- 
detto Zacharia to conquer the island of Chios, whieh the 
Turks had gained possession of the preceding year, by 
driving out the Catalan garrison. 1 Nicholas died shortly 
after the conquest of Chios, apparently in the same 
year. No braver or more active prince over sat on the 
throne of Naxos. He left no children, and was succeeded 
by his brother John. 

John, the sixth duke, was called to preside over the 
government of the Archipelago from a hermitage in the 
plain of Engarais, where he had passed several years. 
He retired to this solitude on the death of his wife, and 
he manifested an intention of entering the priesthood, 
when the death of his brother Nicholas induced the 
Latin nobles and clergy to persuade him to quit his 
retreat, and mount the ducal throne. 2 Mark Sanudo, 
the duke's younger brother, had expected to possess the 
dukedom on the death of Nicholas; for John's retirement 
from the world, and his having only one daughter, seemed 
to open the succession to Mark as a matter of right. 
All his hopes were destroyed by the sudden installation 
of the hermit in the ducal palace ; and when the new 
duke, as one of the first acts of liis reign, married his 
daughter Florence to John dalle Carceri, the most power- 

1 Afoncado, Expedition de lot Catalan** y Aragortaa amlra Turcot y Grirgot, 

- Th.: tfiyfoirc Xo".i<tii ,! .t-i<M I>*.c> (I aittrti Sortraint dtTATxhipelfVjo, 
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cnap. x. ful baron of Negrepont, and established his son-in-law in 
S 2. tlie direction of the government of NaxoB, Mark toot up 
arms to defend what be pretended were bia rights. Ho 
was governor of the island of Melos at the time ; and 
John, to prevent a civil war in the Archipelago, agreed 
to acknowledge him as signer of that island. Of the 
duke John I. nothing farther is recorded, and ho docs 
not appear to have occupied the throne of Naxos more 
than a year, though it is difficult to determine when his 
reign finished, and that of his son-in-law, John II. dalle 
Carceri, commenced. 

Mark Sanudo, signor of Mclos, governed that island 
with prudence. He increased its trade very considerably, 
by affording every facility to foreign ships to touch at 
the island with as little delay and expense as possible. 
He abolished all anchorage-duties in the port, and by 
this concession rendered it the resort of most of the ships 
that entered the Archipelago, whose masters visited 
Melos to learn the state of the markets in the Levant, to 
know whether the sea was free from pirates and hostile 
fleets, and to take on board experienced pilots. Mclos 
prospered greatly under his rule. Mark left a daughter, 
who waB named Florence, as well as her cousin. She 
was married to a Greek named Francis Crispo, who 
become signor of Melos at the death of his father- 
in-law. 

John II., of the family of dalle Carceri, became seventh 
duke of the Archipelago, in right of his wife Florence 
Sanudo, daughter of the last duke. He was the grandson 
of William dalle Carceri, grand -feudatory of Negrepont, 
who assumed the title of King of Salouiki in consequence 
of his marriage with Helena of Montferrat. At his death 
he divided the island of Eubcca by testament among bis 
three children, Francis, Conrad, and a daughter (married 
to a relation, Boniface of Verona,) whose capitals were 
respectively Chalcis or Negrepont, Orcos, and Kanyskos. 
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John II., duke of the Archipelago, was the sou aud heir >. d. 
of Francis, baron of Negrepont. Not long after his isae-ius. 
accession to the ducal throne, his hereditary dominions 
were threatened by the ambition of Walter de Brienne, 
duke of Athens, and subsequently by the victorious 
Catalans, so that the whole attention of John was directed 
to the continent of Greece. He died about the year 
132C, leaving an infant Bon, named Nicholas. His 
widow, the duchess Florence, soon married her second 
cousin, Nicholas Sanudo, called Spezzabanda. 1 

Nicholas II. mounted the ducal throne in virtue of the 
matrimonial corouet he received from his wife. No braver 
soldier ever lived ; but his virtues were those of a popular 
captain, not of a wise prince. His character was described 
by tho surname of Spozzabanda, or the Disperse!*, conferred 
upon him for his impetuous valour. The decline of the 
prosperity of the Archipelago commences from the maimer 
in which he misemployed the resources of his dukedom, 
and drew on it the ravages of war. He was an honour- 
able guardian to his stepson, and his first military expe- 
dition as duke was to defend the hereditary dominions 
of tho infant Nicholas in Negrepont, against the attacks 
of the Catalans of Athens. He carried on the war with 
them in Thessaly, at the head of an army of Albanian 
mercenaries, and, in conjunction with the Vallachians and 
Greeks of tho country, succeeded in driving them out of 
all their conquests north of the valley of the Sperchius. 
He was recalled to his own dominions by the ravages of 
the Seljouks. 

At this time the coast of Asia Minor was occupied by 
several Scljouk emirs, called often sultans, who maintained 

1 The duke Nicholas II. Bpaoriwada mi (-mml-on uf lliirk, >oungor 
brother of William, fourth duke, mid Dot of Murk, Bailor of Mctu., 
sun uf duke W":'.]is:n. Vi.i- p-:u;.ii.i^:cd t.dd..- dl lln- iluki;:. ',1' in tho 

J/ufw-jf if Modem (Jrercr.br Jiuium Kuiersuu, (Sir J. K. Teuueiiu vul. i. |>. lsl, 
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chap. x. their armies almost entirely by plunder. 1 Several of the 
S 2. Turkish princes possessed considerable fleets, by which 
they extended their piratical expeditions over all the 
coasts and islands of the Levant. These devastations 
were pursued both by laud and sea with systematic rapa- 
city, in a spirit of destruction that tended more to anni- 
hilate the accumulated wealth of civilisation, and to 
render the land in future incapable of nourishing an equal 
number of inhabitants, than ages of fiscal extortion could 
havo effected. The Seljouk Turks destroyed not only 
fortifications and towers, but also all solid buildings, 
cisterns, aqueducts, roads, and bridges, and often filled up 
wells and burned plantations, to prevent pursuit or facilitate 
future invasions. It would have required a long period 
of security and commercial prosperity to restore the 
degradation of property in the small islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and such an epoch lias never since visited Greece. 
Tho most celebrated of the Seljouk pirates was Amour, 
son of the sultan of A'idin, called by the Franks Morbaa- 
san, whose disinterested friendship for the imperial usurper 
Cantacuzenos has been much lauded by that hypocritical 
historian and worthless prince. The duke Spezzabanda, 
after he had secured the dominions of his stepson, engaged 
in an incessant warfare with the Seljouk emirs — sometimes 
acting as ally of the Venetians or the Genoese, and some- 
times alone. The Turks had landed in the island of 
Naxos while SpezzaLauda was absent in Negrcpont, and 
laid waste tho open country with their usual merciless 
barbarity. The villages and olive-groves were destroyed 
with fire, to prevent the inhabitants from uniting their 
forces ; and a number of the inhabitants were carried off 

1 The eitfiil r.i ivl.Mi piracy iva- crirrin; this im:iv be GitiimiU-il 
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88 slaves. The duke, who had heard of the Bailing of the 
Turkish fleet, was fortunate enough to return to Naxos in 
time to find their ships still at anchor. With only twenty 
well-equipped galleys, he did not hesitate a moment to 
attack the enemy, whose numerous ships were encumbered 
with plunder and slaves ; and, in spite of their superior 
force, he gained a complete victory, destroying or captur- 
ing twenty of the enemy's ships, and delivering two thou- 
sand of his own subjects from bondage. Hut the ruin 
tills expedition had inflicted on Naxos was irreparable ; 
and the duke subsequently declared that it had diminished 
the population of the island by at least fifteen tiiousand 

The ravages of the Scljouk Turks in the Latin posses- 
sions induced popo John XXII. to proclaim a crusade 
and organise a confederation against them. The Pope, 
tlie Venetian republic, Philip VI. of Valois king of 
France, Robert king of Naples, the kiDg of Cyprus, the 
grand-master of Rhodes, and the duke of the Archipehijm, 
formed a united fleet of thirty-seven galleys, which fell in 
with that of Morbassan near Mount Athos. The battle 
was long and bloody ; but the Turks were at length 
defeated, and sixty of their vessels wore destroyed, while 
forty more were captured by the allies. They arc sup- 
posed to have lost about six thousand men in the action. 
The duke Spczzabanda commanded bis own contingent 
in person, and distinguished hiinsdf jrresillv in the ai'iiou. 
In sight of the two fleets, he captured the galley com- 
manded by tho Turkish vice-admiral. The Christians 
lost four galleys and about five hundred men ; and this pro- 
bably affords the means of forming a more correct idea of 
the engagement than the pompous enumeration of the 
numbers of the small Turkish vessels that were destroyed 
and captured. This battle was fought in the year 1330. 
Srjezzahanda took also an active part in the war which 
the Genoese carried on with the emperor A ndronicus III., 
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chap. x. in defence of Phok.-ea, in which the Greeks were aided by 
S a- the emira of Savoukhan aud Aidin. The duke was at 
last slain in the unsuccessful attempt made by the 
Genoese admiral, Martin Zacharia, to raise the siege of 
Smyrna, when it was attacked by Morbassan in 1345. 1 
Ho left an only daughter, Maria, who was married to 
Gaspard Sommariva, signov of Paros. 

Nicholas III. dalle Careen now succeeded to hia 
mother's duchy. He formed an alliance with Manuel 
Cantacuzenos despot of Misithra, with the Franks of 
Achaia, and the Catalans of Athens, in order to defend 
their possessions against the Seljouk pirates. But the 
great naval warfare of the Venetians and Genoese, that 
commenced in 1348, soon engaged universal attention, and 
filled the Levant with its effects. The duke Nicholas 
III., with the other Frank princes in the East, joined the 
Venetians. The consequence was that the Genoese 
admiral, Tisani, took and plundered Negrepoiit, the capital 
of the hereditary principality of the Dalle Career!, and 
pillaged Keos (Zen), one of the islands then annexed to 
the dukedom of the Archipelago. The duke could only 
hope for vengeance by serving with the Venetian tleet, 
which he joined, and with which he partook of all the 
varying fortune of the war. In the great battle off 
Sapienza in 1354, when Pagan Doria destroyed the 
Venetian fleet, the duke escaped capture by gaining the 
port of Modon, from which he lied to Skyroa, where he 
fortified himself as in a safe retreat, for he feared the 
Genoese might purauc him to Naxos. While engaged in 
putting Skyros in a state of defence, that island was 
invaded by a squadron of Turkish pirates, who expected 
to turn the defeat of the Venetians to advantage by 
ravaging the Archipelago with impunity. Nicholas 
attacked them when they little expected to encounter any 
resistance. He captured six of their galliots, with a valu- 

1 Dsm. MUloin de Ftni»c, i. B33. 
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able supply of money, arms, and provisions. When peace a d. 
was concluded between Venice and Genoa, Nicholas III. isai. 
returned to Naxos, where lie devoted his attention to 
restore the prosperity of the island, which had suffered 
much during the war. In the midst of liis schemes, he 
was assassinated at a hunting-party by his relation 
Francis Crispo, the signor of Melos, who was on a visit 
to his court, and who had formed a conspiracy to render 
himself master of the duchy by means of the Greeks. 
This happened about the year 1381. 



Francis Crispo was successful in seining the duchy after 
the assassination of the duke Nicholas III. He appears 
to have been the grandson of that Crispo who married 
Florence Sanudo, the daughter of Mark signor of Melos ; 
for as Mark was the son of duke William, who was born 
in the year 1243, and died in 1285, and the duke 
Francis Crispo died in 1414, it seems impossible to sup- 
pose that he was the son of Florence. 1 The children of 
Maria Sanudo daughter of Nicholas III., Spezzabanda 
and the duchess Florence, were the lawful heirs to the 
dukedom ; but Francis Crispo excluded them from the 
succession by means of his popularity with the Greeks, 
whose support he bad secured by his lavish promises of 
sympathy and protection, and by publicly boasting of his 
Greek descent. He had already, as signor of Meloa, 
formed a close alliance with the Venetian republic. 
There was therefore no enemy powerful enough to dispute 
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chap. s. his usurpation ; but botli lie and liis son James I. passed 
13. the greater part of their lives in guarding their pos- 
' 1 sessions against the hostile projects of their relations, 
whom they had deprived of their legitimate rights. They 
were also exposed to plots caused by the ambition of 
individuals of their own family, who, from that want of 
morality and honourable principle which marks the 
society of the Levant, whether Greek or Frank, during 
this age, were ever ready to intrigue against their 
nearest relatives. Francis I. died about the year 1414 
—his son, James I., in the year 1438, without leaving 
any children. 

John III., the second son of duke Francis I., pur- 
chased tranquillity in his own family by dividing the 
duchy with his younger brothers. Nicholas was appointed 
prince of Thera or Sautorin ; Mark, of los and Therasia; 
and William, of Anaphe. Mark found the island of los 
almost depopulated, from the uncultivated state in which 
it had been left for many years in consequence of the 
repeated ravages of piratical squadrons. In order to 
restore the land to cultivation, he transported a colony 
of Albanian families into the island from the Morca, and 
paid so much attention to their wcllbciug, that in a short 
time los waa again in a flourishing condition. Of 
John III., duko of Naxos, history has nothing to 
record. His son, James II., was officially recognised as a 
friend and ally of the republic of Venice by Mo- 
hammed II., in the treaty he concluded with the republic 
after the taking of Constantinople. The Venetian 
government, however, began now to regard the dukes of 
Naxos, on account of their diminished wealth and power, 
rather in the light of subjects than of allies. James II. 
died in 1454, and his uncle, William, prince of Anaphe, 
assumed the regency of Naxos. 

John James was the name of the posthumous child of 
James II. This infant died, after holding the ducal title 
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for little more than a year. William II., who was acting 
as regent, proclaimed himself duke, to the exclusion of his 
nephew, Francis, prince of Santorin, who was the lawful 
heir ; but, on the death of William II., Francis II. reco- 
vered his rights, and mounted the throne of Naxos. Both 
these dukes were compelled, by the power of the Othoman 
sultan, to act as subjects of Venice, and attach themselves 
closely to the fortunes of the republic both in war and 
peace — suffering on one side from their exposure to the- 
attacks of the Turks, and on the other from their subjec- 
tion to the commercial monopolies of Venice. James III., 
the son and successor of Francis II., was included in the 
peace between the Venetians and Mohammed II. in 
1478; but the expenses into which he had been plunged, 
by the naval armaments that Venice called upon him to 

order to raise money to pay his debts, he was compelled 
to pledge the island of Santorin to his cousin, the prince 
of Ios. Hia weakness, as well as the policy of the Vene- 
tian republic, made him an inactive though anxious spec- 
tator of the siege of Rhodes by Mohammed II., when it 
was successfully defended by the knights under the grand- 
master D'Aubusson. 

James III. was succeeded by his brother, John IV., 
who levied such heavy taxes on the inhabitants of Naxos, 
in order to redeem the island of Santorin, that the Greeks 
broke out in rebellion, drove the Latins from the open 
country, and besieged the duke in the citadel. Duke 
John IV. was in imminent danger of being forced to sur- 
render at discretion to his infuriated subjects, when he 
was saved from ruin by the accidental arrival of the 
general of the galleys of Rhodes in the port of Naxos 
with a small squadron of ships. This force enabled the 
general to offer an effectual mediation. The Greeks, 
fearing that the knights might unite their forces with the 
duke, were persuaded to submit to the greater part of the 
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chap, x. duke's pecuniary demands ; and ho, on his part, promised 
9 3- to bury in oblivion all memory of the insurrection. The 
people, as is usually the case, observed their word better 
than their prince: they fulfilled their engagements— he 
violated his. Francis III., his son, served the Vene- 
tians in person during the war with the Turks that 
commenced in 1492. When peace was concluded iu 
1504, he retired to Naxos, in order to restore Ms affairs 
by economy. 

John V., son and successor of Francis III., was again 
compelled to remain neuter, by the political interests of 
his Venetian protectors, when Rhodes was besieged and 
taken by sultan Suleiman II. The republic, however, 
was shortly after involved in hostilities with the Othoman 
empire ; and the duke of Naxos having been detected 
sending information to the Venetians concerning the 
movements of the Turks, the celebrated admiral, Barba- 
rosso, availed himself of the circumstance to put an end 
to the independence of the duchy, or perhaps we might 
say, more correctly, to transfer the suzerainty from the 
Venetian republic to the Othoman empire. Barbarossa 
appeared before Naxos with a fleet of seventy galleys, 
from which lie landed a body of troops, and took pos- 
session of the town and citadel without meeting with the 
slightest resistance. The duke, seeing the immense force 
of the Turks, hastened on board the admiral's ship the 
moment it anchored, and declared his readiness to submit 
to any terms Barbarossa, as capital) pasha, luijdit tlmik 
fit to impose. From the deck of the Turkish ship, where 
he was obliged to remain three days, Duke John V. saw 
his capital plundered by the Turkish troops, and all his 
own wealth, and even the furniture of his palace, trans- 
ported into the cabin of Barbarossa. He was at length 
allowed to return on shore and resume his rank of duke, 
after signing a treaty acknowledging himself a vassal of 
the Sublime Porte, and engaging to pay an annual tribute 
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of six thousand sequins. This happened in the year 
1537. 1 

From this period the Latin power in the island of 
Naxos was virtually extinguished. The Greek inhabi- 
tants, who preferred the domination of the Turks to that 
of the Catholics, no longer respected the orders of their 
duke. The heads of the communities, who were charged 
with the collection of the taxes levied to pay the tribute, 
placed themselves in direct communication with the 
Turkish ministers, and served as Bpies on the conduct of 
their sovereign, under the pretext of attending to fiscal 
business. Both the Greek primates and the Turkish 
ministers contrived to render this connection a source of 
pecuniary profit. The primates obtained pretexts for 
extorting money from their countrymen at Naxos, and 
the ministers at Constantinople shared the fruits of their 
extortions. The Greek clergy, too, by their dependence 
on the Patriarch, who served the Porte as a kind of 
under-secretary of state for the affairs of the orthodox, 
were active agents in preparing the Greek people for the 
Turkish domination. 

John VI., after writing a letter addressed to Pope 
Paul III. and the princes of Christendom, in which he 
announced the degradation into which he had fallen, died 
in peace unmolested by the Turks, against whom his 
lamentations had vainly incited the Christians. He was 
succeeded by his son, James IV., in the year 1546'. The 
impoverished treasury and enfeebled authority of the 
ducal government required the greatest prudence on the 
part of the new sovereign to preserve his position. James 

1 The plunder the Turks carried off from Kmoa was estimated at twenty 
thousand sequins.- I':i!iit;i, liti. viii. ji. li!T : Snjjrtdo, lib v. p. 2JS. Thocurioun 
letter of Duke Jolin V., i^i.nu ni-irtiuiistsiiitiftl account of the taking of Naios, 
is dated 1st Dec. l.W. It I, ;.i inic ! in t ( ■ - ■ «™(e<»-»ju 7W»™m in gm'hi 
Txrtomm onjo, printipa, iinptratorri, M!a, prtilia, coda, ncforiiz, refyiM m/li. 
flln'ff Pirtiy tsyviatr.ri'r : !:j:,i!i'i f^.ii'i J'/.t'l/r/.t /-'. ,; :r L../'J r! i , lSti, 

2 voir. 8*o, torn. ii. p, 1 £3-1 01 ; and in Bucboo's Rtdicrcku tl Halfriaux, 
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chap. x. IV. accmcil to consider that he was destined to be the 
S a. last duke of Naxos ; and, to console himself for his political 
weakness, he resolved to enjoy all the pleasures within hia 
reach. Circumstances favoured his schemes, and he was 
allowed for twenty years to live a life of the most shame- 
less licentiousness. 1 lis court was a. scene of dekuicliei'v 
and rice : the Latin nobles, who were his principal 
associates, were poor, proud, and dissolute : the catholic 
clergy, in whose hands the chief feudal estates in the 
island had accumulated, were rich, luxurious, and de- 
bauched, and lived openly with their avowed concubines. 1 
The Greeks laboured for a long time in vain to put an 
end to the scandal of such a court and government, which 
was both oppressive ami disgraceful ; but the Turks re- 
mained indifferent, as the annual tribute was regularly 
remitted to the Porte. At last the whole Greek inhabi- 
tants of Naxos united to send deputies to the sultan, to 
complain of some extraordinary exactions of the duke, to 
demand the extinction of his authority, and to petition the 
sultan to name a now governor. Tho Patriarch and the 
Greek clergy had aided the intrigues of the primates, and 
the Porte was prepared to give the petition a favourable 
reception. The duke was made sensible of his danger. 
Collecting a sum of twelve thousand crowns, he hastened 
to Constantinople to countermine the intrigues of his 
enemies ; but ho arrived too late — his destiny was already 
decided, He was thrown into prison, and his property 
was confiscated ; but, after a detention of six mouths, 
lie was released and allowed to depart to Venice. 
Such was the final fate of the duchy of the Archipelago, 
the last of the great fiefs of the Latin empire of Romania, 
which was extinguished in the year 15CC, after it had 
been governed by catholic princes for about three hundred 
and sixty years. The last duke, James IV., was the 
twenty-first of the series. After the loss of his dominions 
' HUtoireNvmBe ,iu Andau D«tt, p. 300. 
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lie resided at Venice with his children, living on a pension 
which the repuhlic continued to his descendants until the 
male line became extinct. 

The Greeks gained little by their complaints, for the 
sultan, Seliin II., conferred the government of Naxos on 
a Jew named John Michez, who never visited the island 
in person, using it merely as n place from which to ex- 
tract as much money as possible. The island was 
governed by Francis Coronello, a Spaniard, who acted as 
his deputy, and who was charged to collect the tribute 
and overlook the public administration. 

The fortunes of the Hospitallers of St John of Jeru- 
salem, and other Frank, Venetian, and Gonocsc princes, 
siguors, and adventurers, who at various times ruled 
different islands in the Grecian seas as independent 
sovereigns, though their history offers much that is curious, 
really exercised so little peculiar influence on the general 
progress of society among the Greeks, that they do not 
fall within the scope of the present work. 



SECT. [V.— CACSIS B'iJK'M nKH.OSGEll THE EXISTENCE OP THE 
PI1ANK POWKR JN THE ARCH I PS LAOO. 

The long duration of the Latin power in the Archi- 
pelago is a fact worthy of observation. When the Greeks 
found the means of expelling the Franks and Venetians 
from Constantinople and the greater part of the Morea, 
and even to attack the Venetians in Crete, it seems 
strange that they should have failed to recover possession 
of the Greek islands of the Archipelago ; or if they failed 
to achieve the conquest, it seems even moro surprising 
that the duchy should not Lave fallen into the hands of 
the Venetians. The peculiar circumstances which enabled 
a long line of foreign princes to maintain themselves in a 
state of independence as sovereigns of the Archipelago 
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cn,\p. x. require some explanation. The popes, who were power- 
14. M temporal princes on account of their great wealth, 
were the natural protectors of all the Latins in the East 
against the power of the Greek emperors — and they pro- 
tected the dukes of the Archipelago ; hut it was unques- 
tionably the alliance of the republic of Venice, and the 
power of the Venetian fleets, rather than the zealous 
activity of the Holy See, that saved the duchy from 
being reconquered by Michael VIII., though the papal 
protection may have acted as a defence against the 
Genoese. 

In forming our idea of the true basis of the Latin 
power in the Byzantine empire, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that the Venetians, who suggested the conquest, 
were drawn in to support the undertaking by their eager- 
ness to obtain a monopoly of the Eastern trade ; and the 
conquests of the republic were subordinate to the scheme 
of excluding every rival from the markets of the East. 
Monopoly was the end which all commercial policy 
sought to attain in the thirteenth century. After the 
loss of Constantinople, and the close alliance of the 
Genoese with the Greek empire, which enabled those 
rival republicans to aim at a monopoly of the trade of the 
Black Sea, the islands of the Archipelago acquired an 
increased importance both in a military and commercial 
point of view. Venice at this period found it an object 
of great consequence to exclude her rivals from the ports 
of the duchy ; and, to obtain this end, she granted such 
effectual protection to the dukes, and formed such treaties 
of alliance with them, as persuaded them to include their 
dominions within the system of commercial privileges and 
monopolies which was applied to all the foreign settle- 
ments of Venice, and to hold no commercial communica- 
tions with the western nations of Europe except through 
the port of Venice. The distinguished military character 
of several of the dukea of the family of Sanudo con- 
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tributed to give the duchy more importance in the eyes chap. x. 
of the Venetian governmeut than it might otherwise **■ 
have held. 

When Mark Sanudo established the duchy, the islands 
he conquered were in a happy and prosperous condition. 
The ravages of the Saracen pirates had long ceased : the 
merchants of Italy bad not yet begun to act the pirate 
on a largo scale. The portion of the landed property in 
their conquests which the dukes were enabled to seize 
as their own domains was immense, and the fiefs they 
granted to tbeir followers were reunited to the ducal 
domain more rapidly than in the continental possessions 
of the other Latin princes ; though we have seen that, both 
in Achaia and Athens, the mass of the landed property 
had a tendency to accumulate iti the bauds of a few 
individuals, from the constitution of feudal society among 
the Franks settled in Greece. The duke of the Archi- 
pelago, whose power was at first controlled by his Latin 
feudatories, and by the existence of a considerable body 
of Greek proprietors and merchants, as well as by a 
native clergy possessing some education, wealth, and 
influence, became an absolute prince before the end of the 
thirteenth century, in consequence of the decline of all 
classes of the native population, who were impoverished 
by the monopolies introduced in order to purchase the 
alliance of Venico, and the liscal exactions imposed to fill 
the ducal treasury. 

It is not easy to fix the precise extent of the privileges 
and monopolies accorded to the commerce of Venice in 
the duchy ; but foreign ships always paid double duties 
on the articles they imported or exported, and many 
articles could only be exported and imported in Venetian 
ships direct to Venice. This clause was in virtue of the 
right the Venetians claimed to the exclusive navigation 
of the Adriatic ; bo that the Greeks in the islands were 
compelled to sell to the Venetians alone the portion of 
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chap. x. their produce that was destined for the consumption of 
ft. England and the continental ports on the ocean, from 
Cadiz to Hamburg, and which could only be carried 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar by the fleet periodically 
despatched from Venice, under the title of the Fleet of 
Flanders. 1 The commercial system of Venice caused a 
stagnation of industry in Greece : the native traders were 
mined, and cither emigrated or dwindled into retail 
shopkeepers : alt great commercial transactions passed 
into the hands of the Venetians, who left to the 
duke's subject* only the trifling coasting trade necessary 
to collect large cargoes at the ports visited by Venetian 
ships. The lauded proprietors soon sank into idle gentle- 
men or rustic agriculturists ; capital ceased to be accu- 
mulated on the land, for its accumulation promised no 
profit ; the intercommunication between the different 
islands gradually diminished ; time became of little 
value; population declined; and, in this debilitated con- 
dition of society, the dukes fouud a consolation in the 
thought that this state of things rendered any attempt 
at insurrection on the part of the orthodox Greeks 
hopeless. The wealth of the dukes, and even of the 
signers of the smaller islands, enabled them to main- 
tain a small body of mercenaries sufficient to secure their 
castles fi'om any sudden attack, while the fleets of Venice 
were never far distant, from which they were sure to 
receive effectual support. At the same time a Latin 
population, consisting partly of descendants of the con- 
quering army, and partly of Greeks who had joined the 
Latin church, lived mingled with the native population, 
and served as spies on its conduct. The Greeks, how- 
ever, who lived in communion with the papal church, 
like tho family of Crispo, were always regarded by the 
mass of the inhabitants as strangers, just as much as 
if they had been of Frank or Venetian extraction. 

1 Harin, gloria Civile t PMliea del Ommenit Vaami, torn. v. lib. 3. 
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Orthodoxy was the only test of nationality among the 
Byzantine Greeks. 

The power of the Dukes was thus rendered so firm, 
that they oppressed the Greets without any fear of 
revolution ; and the consequence was, that their financial 
exactions exceeded the limits which admit of wealth 
being reproduced with greater rapidity than it is devoured 
by taxation. A stationary state of things was first pro- 
duced ; then capital itself was consumed, and the ducal 
territories becamo incapable of sustaining as largo a 
population as formerly. History presents innumerable 
examples of society in a similar state, produced by the 
same causes. Indeed, it is the great feature of Eastern 
history, from the fall of the Assyrian empire to the decay 
of the Othoman power. Empires and central govern- 
ments are incessantly devouring what provinces and 
local administrations arc labouring to produce. Towards 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the depopulation of 
some of the islands of the Archipelago had proceeded so 
far that it was necessary to colonise them with Albanian 
families, in order to restore the land to cultivation. It 
has been mentioned that Mart, brother of duke John III., 
rcpeopled Ios with Albanian families. About the same 
time AndroB, Keos, and Kythnos (Thermia), received 
a considerable influx of Albanian cultivators of the soil. 
Nearly one-half of the island of Andros is still peopled 
by Albanians ; but many of these are the descendants of 
subsequent colonists. 

The Latin nobility in the Greek islands generally 
passed their lives in military service or in aristocratic 
idleness. Their education was usually begun at Venice, 
and completed on board the Venetian galleys. When 
the wealth of the islands declined, only one son in a 
family was allowed to marry, in order to preserve the 
wealth and dignity of the house. The sons sought a 
career in the Venetian service or in the church, the 
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chap. x. daughters retired into a monastery. The consequence of 
S *. these social arrangements was a degree of demoralisation 
"~~ and vice that rendered Latin society the object of just 
detestation among the Greek population. The moral 
corruption of a dominant class soon works the political 
ruin of the institutions it upholds ; and the Latins in 
Greece were almost exterminated by their own social 
laws, imposed for the purpose of maintaining their respec- 
tability, before they wero conquered by the Turks. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The empire of Trcbizond was the creation of accident. 1 
No necessity in the condition, either of the people or 
the government, called it into existence. The popular 
resources had undergone no development that demanded 
change ; no increase had taken place in the wealth or 
knowledge of the inhabitants ; nor did any sudden aug- 
mentation of national power impel them to assume a 
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chap. t. dominant position, and claim for their residence the rauk 
5 1- of an imperial city. They might have been governed by 
the Greek emperors of Nice with as much advantage to 
themselves as they had been previously by the Byzantine 
emperors, or as they were subsequently by the emperors 
of Trebizond. The destruction of a distant central 
government, when Constantinople was conquered by the 
Frank crusaders, left their provincial administration 
■without the pivot on which it had revolved. The con- 
juncture was seized by a young man, of whom nothing 
was known but that he bore a great name, aud was 
descended from the worst tyrant in the Byzantine annals. 
This youth grasped the vacant sovereignty, and merely 
by assuming the imperial title, and placing himself at 
the head of the local administration, founded a new 
empire. Power changed its name and its dwelling, hut 
the history of the people was hardly modified. The 
grandeur of the empire of Trebizond exists only in 
romance. Its government owed its permanence to its 
being nothing more than a continuation of a long- 
established order of civil polity, and to its making no 
attempt to effect any social revolution. 

The city of Trebizond wants only a secure port to bo 
one of the richest jewels of the globe. It is admirably 
situated to form the capital of an independent state. 
The southern shores of the Black Sea offer every advan- 
tage for maintaining a numerous population, and the 
physical configuration of the country supplies its inhabi- 
tants with excellent natural barriers to defend them on 
every side. There are few spots on the earth richer in 
picturesque beauty, or abounding in more luxuriant vege- 
tation, than the south-eastern Bhores of the inhospitable 
Euxine. The magnificent country that extends from the 
mouth of the Halys to the snowy range of Caucasus is 
formed of a singular union of rich plainB, verdant hills, 
bold rocks, wooded mountains, primeval forests, and 
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rapid Btreams. Id this fertile and majestic region, cn*p. i. 
Trebizoiid has been, now for more than six centuries, § 
the noblest and the fairest city. 

At an early period its trapezoid citadel was occupied 
by a Greek colony, and received its name from the 
tabular appearance of the rock ou which the first settlers 
dwelt. In these early days, the Hellenic race occupied 
a position among tho nations of the earth not dissimilar 
to that now held by the Anglo-Saxon population. 
Greek society had embraced a social organisation that 
enabled the people to nourish a rapidly- augmenting 
population in territories where mankind had previously 
barely succeeded in gleaning a scanty supply of necessaries 
for a few families, wiio neither increased in number, nor 
deviated from the footsteps traced by their fathers in 
agriculture or commerce. Many cities on the shores of 
tho Black Sea, which received Greek colonists, perhaps 
seven centuries before the Christian era, have ever since 
retained a body of Greek inhabitants. The conquests of 
peace are more durable than those of war. The Chronicle 
of Eusebius places the foundation of Trebizond 756 B.C. 1 
Sinope was an earlier settlement ; for Xcnophon informs 
us that both Trebizond and Kerasant were colonies of 
Sinope. 3 But it is in vain to suppose that we can Bee 
any forms distinctly in the twilight of such antiquity. 

Trehizond rose to a high degree of commercial impor- 
tance in the time of the Roman empire. The advantages 
of its position, as a point of communication between 
Persia and the European provinces of Rome, rendered it 
the seat of an active and industrious population. The 
municipal institutions of Grecian colonies, less dependent 
on the central administration than those of Roman origin, 
insured an excellent local government to all the wealthy 
Greek cities which were allowed to retain their own 
communal organisation"; and we know from Pliny that 

1 Clinton, Fmti HtUmiri,l 150- ■ Ainbatii, h. 8, 22; v. 3,3. 
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. Trcbizond was a free city. 1 The emperor Hadrian, at 
the representation of Arrian, constructed a well-sheltered 
port, to protect the shipping from winter storms, to which 
vessels had been previously exposed in tho unprotected 
anchorage. From that time the city became one of the 
principal marts for the produce of the East. Three 
great Roman roads then connected the city with the 
rest Of Asia— one from the westward, along the shores 
of tho Enxine ; another eastward, to the banks of the 
Phasis ; and a third southward, over the great mountain 
harrier to the hanks of the Euphrates, where, separating 
into two branches, one communicated with the valley of 
the Araxes, and proceeded to Persia, while the other 
conducted to Syria. 2 

The country from Trcbizond eastward to the summits 
of Caucusus was anciently called Colchis ; but in the 
time of Justinian the district as far as the banks of the 
Phasis had received the name of Lazia, from one of the 
many small nations which have composed the indigenous 
population of this singular region from the earliest period. 
The Chalybes, the Chaldaians, the Albanians, the Iberians, 
the Thianni, Sanni, or Tzans, the Khanirs, and the Huns, 
appear as separate nations round the Caucasian moun- 
tains in former days, just as the Georgians and Mingrc- 
lians, the Circassians, the Abazecs, the Ossitinians, the 
Tchenchcz, the Lesguians, and the Tzans — who each 
apeak a distinct language; — cluster rouud the counterforts 
of this great range at the present hour. 

The history of Trcbizond from the time of Justinian 
to the accession of Leo III. (the Isaurian) is almost 
without interest. The iconoclast hero infused now life 
into the attenuated hody of the Eastern Empire, and his 
stern spirit awakened new springs of moral and religious 
feeling in the breasts of the Christians in Asia. Tho 
palsy that threatened Christian society with annihilation, 

' A'nficr. Hi*., lib. ri. ). i 3U,Jt /' ( ,i(,'iijm-wx.f. 
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under the reigns of the successors of Justinian, was healed, chap. r. 
Tlie empire was restored to some portion of its ancient Si. 
power and glory, and remodelled by reforms so extensive, 
that Leo may justly he termed the reformer of the 
Roman, or, more properly, the founder of the Jlv/juitine 
empire. In this reformed empire Trcbizond acquired an 
additional degree of importance. It became the capital 
of the frontier province called the theme of Chaldia, and 
the centre from which the military, political, commercial, 
and diplomatic relations of the Byzantine empire were 
conducted with the Christian princes of Armenia and 
Iberia. 1 The direction of the complicated business that 
resulted from the iucessaut warfare between the Chris- 
tians and Saracens, on the frontiers of Armenia, was 
necessarily intrusted to the dukes of Chaldia, who made 
Trcbizond their habitual residence. The freedom of 
action accorded to these viceroys afforded them frequent 
opportunities of forming personal all inn cos with the ueigb- 
bouring princes and people, and when the central govern- 
ment at Constantinople displayed any weakness, the 
power of the dukes of Chaldia often suggested to these 
officers the desire of assuming tlio rank of independent 
princes. The position of the city of Trebizoud, the 
nature of its mixed population, the condition of its 
society, divided into many separate classes, and the 
individual ambition of the leading men in the neighbour- 
ing provinces, all tended iu the same direction. The 
decline of the population in the surrounding country, 
caused by the ravages of the Saracen wars, the diminution 
in the relative numbers of the Greek race throughout 
Asia Minor, and the dilapidated condition of the means 
of intercommunication, had paralysed the authority of the 
central government at Constantinople, and destroyed the 

1 The JlQOplo wliu illliiiliit.'.l tliis rnmilvv lji'f.m; tin! rii-riwil of tlic Itomnns 
ittru i-nlinl Chilli):. ini ni li 1 SaimL. iv.raUj, lilj. xLL. p. 5J!!. Tlio llyiantino 

lln-iiu; iit Cliiililii il.iu-i Lbn.- i i:.nTiL'ijLjLL-m. uf tli,! tiinils cculurv.— 

CutialaiitmuK I'm-pLviiKi-iiitus, lie Tl.rwtti'itt.., i. ji. 12, edtl. liitul. 
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chap. i. internal trade which had supported the middle classes, 
1 1- except along a few principal caravan roads leading to the 
capital, or to tiic large commercial cities that served as 
depots for the exportation of produce 

The political and commercial position of Trebizond 
continued to insure to its inhabitants a considerable share 
of local liberty, and an unusual freedom from financial 
oppression. The Byzantine authorities feared to tyran- 
nise over a population composed of various nations, many 
of whom could escape by emigration, and all of whom 
possessed close ties and pecuniary interests with powerful 
foreigners in the vicinity. The priucipal source of the 
imperial revenue was, moreover, derived from a transit 
trade, having its fountains and its recipients placed far 
beyond the control of the emperors of Constantinople. 
The prospect of annihilating the actual revenue by any 
attempt at unreasonable severity arrested the fiscal 
rapacity of the Byzantine government. Under the 
vigorous and prudent administration of the iconoclast 
emperors, and the legislative wisdom of the Basilian 
dynasty, the Byzantine empire hold a dominant position 
in the commercial world ; and Trebizoud, secure from 
anarchy, blessed with municipal liberty, and protected 
against external danger, flourished in repose. Its commu- 
nications with the rest of the empire were in great part 
carried on by sea ; but as the Roman roads were not 
then utterly ruined, its caravans proceeded also to foreign 
countries by land. The duties levied on this trade 
formed an immense revenue. Still, though the wealth of 
Trebizond preserved the people in the enjoyment of some 
advantages, little care was bestowed by the central 
administration on their local interests. Many of the 
public works constructed in Roman times, while Trebizond 
was a free city, were allowed to fall into decay ; while 
their ruins, which were constantly before the eyes of the 
inhabitants, tended to keep alive some aspirations after 
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political independence. The people in the Byzantine c 
empire were insensible to the advantages of popular 
institutions ; indeed, these institutions were regarded by 
the majority of all classes with aversion, as containing the 
seeds of anarchy. On the other hand, there existed a 
strong prejudice in favour of despotic power, as the only 
method of insuring legal order and the impartial admin- 
istration of justice. Still, a considerable part of the 
population in the provinces desired the establishment of a 
state of things that would lead to the expenditure of a 
portion of the heavy taxes they paid on local improve- 
ments, and on indispensable repairs of old and useful 
public works. It was not unnatural, therefore, for the 
people of Trebizond to recur to the memory of the days 
when the Romans allowed the municipality to expend part 
of the money levied on the inhabitants in the city itself, and 
to contrast it with the Byzantine government, which had 
converted the ancient municipalities into police and fiscal 
offices, and had made it a state maxim to collect tho 
whole taxes of the empire at Constantinople, where report 
said that immense treasures were expended in the pomp- 
ous ceremonies of an idle court, or in pampering the mob 
of the capital with extravagant shows in the hippodrome. 

The dukes of Chaldia frequently availed themselves of 
these aspirations after local improvements, and this 
incipient spirit of reform, to awaken the people to a 
desire of independence. The B3"zantine viceroys were 
placed by their position so near the rank of tributary 
sovereigns that they wero frequently impelled, by the 
unprincipled ambition which then formed a feature in tho 
character of every man of talent, to aim at ascending the 
imperial throne. It was always easy for them to obtain 
the support of some warlike prince in the mountains of 
Armenia or Iberia ; the people wero gained without 
difficulty by promising them a reduction of taxation ; 
while an army was quickly assembled among the moun- 
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cujr. [. tain population, which furnished mercenaries to moat of 
8 i. the princes of western Asia, or from the populace of the 
city, where many bad passions were always ready to 
burst into open insurrection, on account of some fiscal 
oppression or social inequality. 

About the period of the extinction of the Basilian 
dynasty, the Byzantine administration fell into disorder : 
the imperial government ceased to be regarded by its 
subjects as the only human type of power that could 
guarantee religious orthodoxy, political order, and security 
of private property. The spell was tiien broken that for 
centuries had bound together the various provinces and 
nations of the Eastern Empire into one state. The grow- 
ing incapacity of the Byzantine government to execute 
the duties imposed on it as the heirs of the Romans, 
added to the great changes that time had effected in the 
very elements of society, destroyed all public ties. Politics 
and society were both in a state of revolution at the con- 
clusion of the eleventh century, and an impatience of con- 
trol manifested itself in every grade of social life. Public 
opinion had done more to uphold the fabric of tho Byzan- 
tine empire than the sword : civil virtues, as well as 
military, had driven back the Saracens beyond Mount 
Taurus, and rescued southern Italy from Charlemagne 
and his successors ; the laws of Rome, rather than tho 
fleets of Greece, had upheld the emperor of Constantinople 
as the autocrat of the Black Sea aud the Mediterranean. 
As long as the Byzantine emperor was looked up to, from 
tho most distant provinces of his dominions, as the only 
fountain of justice on earth, so long did a conviction of 
the necessity of maintaining the supremacy of the central 
administration find an advocate in every breast ; and this 
conviction, as much as devotion to tho divine right of the 
orthodox emperor, saved the empire both from the Sara- 
cens, the Bulgarians, and tho Sclavonians, and from 
rebellion and dismemberment. 
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But from the period when tho Asiatic aristocracy ceup. ? 
mastered the Byzantine administration, and placed Isaac 1 1. 

I. (Comneuos) on the imperial throne, in the year 1057, 

a change took place in the conduct of public affairs. 
Provinces were bartered as rewards for political and 
military support, and the law began to lose a portion of 
its previous omnipotence. The people, as well as the 
provincial governors, allowed themselves ready to seize 
every opportunity of escaping from the fiscal avidity of 
the central government, even at the risk of dissolving the 
tics that had hitherto bound them to the orthodox emperor. 
The imperial power was felt to be daily more arbitrary and 
oppressive, as the administration grew less systematic. 

The arrival of the Seljuuk Turks in the west of Asin, 
about the same period, changed the condition of the 
inhabitants of all the countries between the Indus and 
the Halys. Theso warriors swept from the face of the 
earth many of the accessaries of civilisation, and of the 
vested accumulations of labour and capital, which afforded 
the means of life to millions of men. Wherever these 
Turkish nomades passed, cities were destroyed, water- 
courses were ruined, canals and wells were filled up, and 
trees cut down ; so that provinces which, a few years before 
their arrival, nourished thousands of wealthy inhabitants, 
became unable to support more than a few families. A 
horde of nomades could barely find subsistence by wander- 
ing over territories that had previously maintained several 
populous cities. Provinces where mankind had onco 
been reckoned by millions, saw their inhabitants counted 
by thousands. The defeat of Romauos IV. (Diogenes) at 
the battle of Manzikert, in 1071, led to the expulsion of 
the Greeks from the greater part of Asia Minor, and 
carried the conquests of the Seljouk Turks up to the walls 
of Trehizond. The province of Chaldia was wasted by 
their incursions, but the city was saved from their attacks. 
It owed its safety, however, more to the strength of its 
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criAp. t. position, defended by a great mountain barrier to the 
51. south, and to the spirit of its inhabitants, than to its 
Byzantine garrison, or to the protection of the emperors 
of Constantinople. 

The Turks were ultimately expelled from the Tre- 
bizontine territory by the skill and prudence of Theodore 
Gabras, a nobleman of the province, who ruled Chaldia 
almost as an independent prince during part of the reign 
of the Byzantine emperor Alexius I. The personal differ- 
ences of Theodore Gabras with Alexius I., in the year 
1091, are recorded by Anna Comnena, hut they afford 
us little insight into the real nature of the position of 
Gabras at Trcbizond, except in so far as they prove that 
the emperor feared his power, and was unwilling to risk 
hostilities with an able vassal who could count on popular 
support. 1 In the year 1104, the office of duke of Tre- 
bizond was filled by Gregorias Taronites, who was allied 
to the imperial family. Taronites went a step beyond 
Gabras, and, not satisfied with being virtually independent, 
he acted as a sovereign prince, and set the orders of the 
emperor at defiance. Alexius sent an expedition against 
him, by which he was defeated and taken prisoner ; but 
though ho was kept imprisoned for some time at Con- 
stantinople, lie was subsequently, for reasons of which we 
are not informed, released and reinstated in the govern- 
ment of Trcbizond. He ruled the province until the year 
1119. In that year he formed an alliance with the emir 
ofKamakh, to attack the Scljouk prince of Melitene. The 
confederates were defeated, and Taronites fell into the 
hands of the Turks, who compelled him to purchase his 
freedom by paying a ransom of thirty thousand gold byzants 
— a sum then regarded in the East as the usual ransom of 
officers of the highest rank in the Byzantine empire. 2 

1 Anna Comnrim, 240. 

■ ThotiuiBoni of Hiidmnl Cmur-de-Lion, wlio was reganlcd as tin: liiV.-t 
king of hia tiiflo in the west of Europe, wm tiicd at 150,001) marka of pure 
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It would appear that Constantine Gabras succeeded in chap. i. 
obtaining the government of Trebizond after the misfor- 9 
tunc of Taronites. Nicctaa mentions him, in the year 
1139, as having long governed the province as an inde- 
pendent prince. In that year the emperor John II. 
(Coma en us) led an expedition into Faphlagonia, with the 
expectation of being able to advance as far eastward as 
Trebizond, where he hoped to re-establish the imperial 
authority, and recover possession of the whole southern 
shore of the Black Sea. But the emperor found Papbla- 
gonia in such a depopulated condition that his progress 
was interrupted by the difficulty of procuring supplies, 
and it was late in the year before he reached Nookaisareia. 
That city was in tho hands of the Seljouk Turks, who 
defended it with such valour that John was compelled to 
abandon the siege, and retreat to Constantinople after a 
fruitless campaign. 1 During the reign of his son, Manuel 
I., however, we find the imperial authority completely 
re-established in Trebizond ; and the city continued to 
remain in immediate subjection to the central administra- 
tion at Constantinople, until the overthrow of the Byzan- 
tine empire by the CruBaders, in 1204. 2 

History has presorved no documents for estimating the 
proportions in which the different races of Lazes and 

silver, in tbo year 1193. The murk was eight ounces tray weight, which, at 
Kisty -hillii.i--- mi ■ u:ii',>, tiiriki-s i' ; : 1 1 1 1 _( . f i . i . Hut .- n : = j ■ = — L ! i s- tl.n proportion of 
tliij \-;C:u' fiiiyr b Unit of e/)ld :n hnvo i)L't:i a- t'.nlso to imp, tlio lium was 

l , '. H A"ai...-.r'i(CK .i.i: I'Aj-.-.M-', [i. Hi, rails, imi.i.j.i-:,!- T;i'.mt:rs. llio 

'I'll .Jl' Tl.i (;.■.. :o ll;, I'm- ; I, in Uyv.nir.ne hi-t >ry, 1 1 . |.>1 i 0 i;ni>-. !:. .t i-prti fy 1 1,1:1 
iiliili:u:'.:i. It >■; tin,- Anna i: :i:inr i,a. p. -_> I i :i:'i-! M : I, U:.'... v.-.. v.-.u Cnl.ras !i-,il 
a son named Gn'foria.". Tim t'aptiiri' of Taronites is mentioned by Abul- 
]iii:i|-|.:iu>. 'J. i. ill :.i.i- inn'. lil in '.i 1 1 1 . 1 1 II' 1. u ii'. ly ■ T 1 .ill •! ns, |i. film. — t't.ti:- 
paro Ducanco, /- n .i.-.,^i'.r /.V.! i. I p. :o'..t 177. I'limaiuits, p. 2), 

ar- aiiiliai.-ii'ii'i- t r j siiillau kilirii- '-*■'■■<: ol' k-oniurii. — NicctflB, 79, 

' Cimiaii.iis, 171. A Michael Gabras. ic i...ci.t.l n-, cW^'d with the com of 
n-- 1 iniiliuil Hi l> tvn..pj of IWitii-; ami Trebizond, nnd do is mtnitioncd ns hav- 
ing com mandod tliil It' /.vitin.; i.,:i; i'. tl:i> It.mubo i:iU. N :i:u: j:i rOH.'i.'iu:t-i 
an anecdote Dot Djucb to his credit as a soldier, 87. 
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cn.ir. l Greets inhabited tlie city of Trebizond and the surround- 
£ 2. ing country, nor can we arrive at any precise idea of the 
relative influence which each exercised on the various 
political changes that occurred under the Byzantine 
government. Even the extent of the commercial rela- 
tions of the citizens, and the political tendency of these 
relations on the conduct of the neighbouring nations, is 
in a great measure a matter of conjecture. We know, 
indeed, that there was always a numerous Greek popula- 
tion dwelling in all the maritime cities of Colchis and 
Pontus, though whether these colonists bad perpetuated 
their existence by descent, or recruited their numbers by 
constant immigrations from those lauds where the Greek 
race formed the native population of the soil, is by no 
means certain. This Greek population permanently 
established at Trebizond lived in a state of opposition to 
the power and pretensions of the Byzantine arislocruuv, 
which grew up in the province from among the officials, 
who accumulated wealth under the shadow of the central 
administration. Both these sections of Greeks were 
regarded with jealousy by the indigenous population of 
Lazes or Tzans, who inhabited the mountain districts that 
overhang the coast. We arc wholly ignorant by what 
system of policy, and through what peculiar connection 
of interests, the trading classes secured protection for 
their wealth and obtained the amity of all parties. 




The name of Komnenos, or Comncnus, was originally 
borrowed from Italy. But Roman names were too 
generally diffused in the provinces among the clients, the 
freed men, and the followers of distinguished Komans, for 
us to draw any inference concerning the descent of an 
Asiatic family, merely because it bore a name once known 
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in Italy. All Gaul was filled with families of tlie name chap. i. 
of Julius, few of whom had the slightest claim to any § 2. 
relationship with the Julian house of Rome. The family 
of Komnenos, which gave a dynasty of able sovereigns to 
the Byzantine empire, and a long line of emperors to 
Trebizond, first made its appearance in Eastern history 
about the year 97G, when Manuel Komnenos held the 
office of prajfect in Asia. Manuel, at his death, left his 
children under the guardianship of the emperor Basil 1 1. 1 
Of these children the eldest was Isaac I., who seated 
himself on the imperial throne after the extinction of the 
Basilian dynasty, by heading a successful rebellion of the 
Asiatic aristocracy in the year 1057. After occupying 
the throne for little more than two years, he voluntarily 
retired into a monastery, without attempting to secure the 
empire as a heritage to his family. The domains of the 
house of Komnenos, their hereditary castle and the seat of 
their territorial power, was at Kastamona, in 1'aphlagonia, 
before that province was depopulated by the ravages 
of the Seljouk Turks. 2 The emperor Alexius I. was 
the third son of John Komnenos, the brother of Isaac I, 
Like his uncle, he mounted the imperial throne by head- 
ing a successful rebellion. Andronicus I. dethroned and 
murdered Alexius II., then about sixteen years of age, 
who was the lawful emperor, and the great-grandson of 
Alexius I., of whom Andronicus was the grandson. 

In the year 1185, the savage cruelty of Andronicus 
produced a terrible revolution at Cuiistinitinoplc. 1 is 
immediate consequences cfFccted little change at Trc- 
bizond, but it ultimately laid the foundations of a new 
empire in that city. Andronicus was dethroned ami 
murdered by a popular insurrection. The anarchy and 
confusion with which the revolt was conducted, levelled 
the barriers that had for some time with difficulty opposed 

1 iVi'cr;>ft. lin/n,;; Cam., 10. Jh^m-r, /'uuir7j',i Any, %roilti!<r, 1GP. 

= Cedrenua, 7hs. 
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cnip. i. the complete demoralisation of the central administration. 
8 2. A city mob overthrew the imperial government, executed 
the emperor as a criminal, and remained masters of Con- 
stantinople for several days. The people plundered the 
treasury, and celebrated their orgies in the palace. These 
acts dissolved the spell that had invested the power of 
the emperor with a halo of divine authority. All legisla- 
tive, judicial, civil, and military power, remained annulled 
by the will of the rabble. The new sovereign, Isaac II. 
(Angelos,) was a man destitute of capacity and courage, 
and Lo only gradually recovered the semblance of the 
power held by his predecessors. But a mortal wound had 
been inflicted on the imperial government, and from the 
hour that the aged tyrant Audronicus, with his long-forked 
beard, was led through the streets of Constantinople on a 
mangy camel, to perish amidst inhuman tortures, a hideous 
spectacle to the mob in the hippodrome, the public 
administration became daily more anarchical. 1 The 
worthless princes of the house of Angelos were high 
priests well suited to conduct the sacrifice of an ompire 
exhausted by the energetic tyranny of the bold house of 
Komnenos. 

The people had certainly good reason to hate the name 
of Komnenos, for the princes of that able and haughty 
race had been severe rulers, treating their subjects as the 
instruments of their personal aggrandisement, wasting the 
wealth of the state, and pouring out the blood of the 
people with a lavish hand, to gratify every whim of power. 
Yet the grandeftr of their name was a Bpell on the minds 
of the populace, throughout every province where the 
Greet language was spoken ; and when the empire broke 
up into fragments, the sovereigns of its several pieces used 
the mighty name as a passport to power. 

Manuel Komnenos, the eldest son of the tyrant 

> Kicctns, 2 1 : 1 :, instill, Mi- Ihf furled ljca.nl r..f Aiidrcjiii'ut, si:ij it is distiiu'tly 
reprosenlsd on bulb, his gold and coppor coins. 
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Androuicus, Lad acquired some popularity by opposing the 
cruelties of bis father, and by declaring tbat his respect 
For the authority of the Greek church compelled him to 
refuse marrying Agnes of France, the betrothed of his 
murdered relation Alexius II.,— the affinity established 
by the ceremony of betrothal, according to the ecclesi- 
astical rules of the Greeks, creating a bar to marriage 
where the parties stand as Alexius II. and Manuel did, 
in the relationship of second cousins. The prudent con- 
duct of Manuel, and hia reverence for established laws, 
excited distrust in the breast of bis passionate father, who 
deprived him of his birthright, and raised bis younger 
brother John to tbe imperial dignity, investing him with 
the rank of colleague and successor. Yet the virtues of 
Manuel proved no protection, when the popular fury was 
roused against his father. The very name of Komnenos 
was for a while hateful, and every one who bore it was 
proscribed. The good quabties of Manuel were forgotten, 
and it was only remembered that lie was the son of a 
cruel tyrant. The new emperor, Isaac II, weak, envious, 
and cruel, was induced, by the memory of the popularity 
which these good qualities had onco inspired, to guard 
against a reaction in Manuel's favour. To prevent the 
possibility of his ever being called to the throne, Isaac 
ordered his eyes to be put out ; and the sentence was 
executed with such barbarity that Manuel died from the 
effects of the operation. He left two children, Alexios 
and David. 

Alexios was only four years old at 'Hie time of bis 
father's murder. The friends of his family placed him 
and hia infant brother in security during the fury of the 
revolution, keeping thorn concealed from the jealousy of 
Isaac II. and the vengeance of the enemies of their house. 
When all danger was passed, the two children were 
allowed to reside unmolested at Constantinople, where 
they received their education, neglected and forgotten by 
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i. the imperial court. Their title to the throne could give 
little disquietude to the reigning sovereign in a government 
which, like that of the Byzantine empire, was Kvogiiised 
to be elective, and in which their father had been excluded 
from the throne by the exercise of an acknowledged consti- 
tutional prerogative. Tn virtue of the same power of 
selecting a successor, to be publicly ratified by what was 
termed the Senate and the Roman people, the emperor 
John II., the best prince of the name of Komnenos, had 
excluded his eldest son, Isaac, from the succession, and 
left the empire to Manuel, his youngest. Alexios and 
David lived in obscurity until the Crnsadcrs besieged 
Constantinople. Before the city was taken, the two young 
men escaped to the coast of Colchis, where their paternal 
aunt, Thamar, possessed wealth and influence. Assisted 
by her power, and by the memory of their tyrannical 
grand father, who had been popular in the cast of Asia 
Minor, they were enabled to collect an army of Iberian 
mercenaries. At the head of this force Alcxios entered 
Trebizond in the month of April 1204, about the time 
Constantinople fell into the hands of the Crusaders. He 
had been proclaimed emperor by his army on crossing 
the frontier. 1 To mark that he was the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the imperial family of Komnenos, and to 
prevent his being confounded with the numerous descen- 
dants of females, or with the family of the emperor 

1 Fillljiiviiiyer. in ill- .77, |- .. v.:i 7.'.:/., it. i J - lli.' <■ in ili-iif I In.'llii^' 

(Hl.l.un (i.mvKiLn- AlfSiMj I., ivIimi. U„mi .iii11,(i:k iymi~,'[,1 as n,>t ti:mi„; 
wimcJ tilt! titli- of 1'irii'iTor. llul lie Uoi-s nut »M«:ir 10 lulvli t.i Hi, k-.it 
,i„tl„„il., f.>f .■■ 1 :...-. <1 ili 1 ^ Tiamr .,.,f„n in- c: fi.m, 1 '.iiistniiLii,,,!,!,!, will, 

1.,-,- H.'j.lu'Hi. !,< 11„. li,,, ..I 11. r , L 1. ,]„■[., I! i.p.Lnfl Al:<l- ■ I, i.-l-. 1VI„.|, ]„■ 
I. II ■ I.. h ".I'll ill ! Ill I''' .HI'..' I I.' 'I, l|. Ii til( Mi' 

Ah-xiiw ln-iin i iliirnir.] a- n ].i-u:ni..U'r to tin' llinim-, till.- .'i..,il,l .in]; tunc Urn 
.l.ii:..' nn.i. i- lin' ;: r.ni-.'l i' n -.I .■ i -h --a l i :'ii] ii.ili'i-.'ni.inl i -lvIjiu IiIm- I, -in 
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Alexius III. (Angelos,) who had arrogated to themselves 
his name, ho assumed the designation of Grand-Komnc- 
nos. 1 Wherever he appeared, he was acknowledged as 
the lawful sovereign of the Roman empire. Tie Greeks of 
Trebizond were in a stato of alarm at the frightful revolu- 
tion which had overwhelmed the political and commercial 
position of their race, by the proceedings of the Crusaders 
and the Venetians. The duke who then governed the 
province of Trehizond possessed neither the talents nor 
the power necessary to convert his government into an 
independent principality ; nor had he the energy or the 
influence required to oppose the progress of the young 
Alexios, who had a considerable share of the active vigour 
and decision of character for which so many of his ances- 
tors had been remarkable. The inhabitants of the city 
were sensible of the danger they would incur should the 
Franks or the Georgians attack them while isolated from 
the other provinces of the empire, and their fear of foreign 
conquest and domestic anarchy operated in favour of the 
claims of an emperor who could boast a name renowned 
in the East. Trehizond was sure of enjoying the advan- 
tage of being the seat of government for some time. It 
might become the capital of an empire. At all events, 
if victory attended the arms of the young Grand-Kom- 
ncnos, and if he succeeded in expelling the Franks from 
Constantinople, and restoring the Byzantine empire to the 
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wealth and power it had formerly possessed under tlic 
emperors of his family, there could be no doubt that his 
early partisans would reap a rich harvest of reward. 

Alcxios Grand-Komnenos was twenty-two years of age 
when lie was crowned emperor in Trchizond. 1 The title 
to which he laid claim was, The Faithful Emperor of the 
Romans. Such had been the title of the emperors of 
Constantinople until the dismemberment of the Eastern 
empire by the Crusaders ; and Alexios, regarding the 
family of Angelos as dethroned usurpers, naturally laid 
claim to the position from which they had fallen, and 
which had been long occupied by his ancestors. The title 
of the emperors of Trebizoud subsequently underwent 
some modification, particularly when it became necessary 
to conciliate the house of Palcologos, after Michael VIII. 
had reconquered Constantinople ; and the title of Em- 
peror of the Romans was then exchanged for that of 
Emperor of all the East, Iberia, and the Transmarine 
dominions. 

The conquests of Atoxios at the commencement of his 
career were rapid and brilliant. The helplessness and 
incapacity of the Byzantino provincial authorities, how- 
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ever, favoured the progress of his arms quite as much as a. i>. 
his own talents, for whenever he met with a determined law. 
resistance his advance was arrested. The governors of 
most of the cities before whose walls ho appeared, know- 
ing that they could entertain no hope of support from 
the central government, unable to place any reliance on 
their own administrative powers, and without any chance 
of receiving assistance from the native population, sub- 
mitted to the new emperor as their lawful sovereign. 
The Byzantine troops flocked to his standard with enthu- 
siasm, for under his command a new career of activity 
was suddenly opened to the ambitious, while long dor- 
mant hopes of plunder, glory, and power were awakened 
in many breasts. There was another cause affecting the 
minds of all the Greek Christians in the East, which 
made the mass of the population embrace his cause with 
ardour. The fear of the Mussulman yoke was becoming 
daily more alarming. The family of Angelos had neglected 
the defence of the eastern Asiatic provinces, while the 
Seljouk Turks had taken advantage of their indifference 
with vigour, and threatened to overwhelm the orthodox 
from the south. Tbe invasion of the Latin Christians 
had cut off all retreat to the westward. Tbe firm per- 
suasion of the Eastern nations had been long fixed in 
the belief, that tbe power of the Greek emperors could 
alone offer a successful resistance to the progress of 
Mohammedanism, and drive the Seljouk Turks out of 
Asia Minor, as their predecessors had driven the Saracens. 
Alexios Grand-Komuenos presented himself in the East 
at the appropriate moment to profit by this state of 
public opinion. 

In the course of a few months Alexios had rendered 
himself master of the fortresses of Tripolis, Kerasunt, 
Mesochaldaion, Jasonis, and Oinaion, and without a single 
battle he had conquered the whole country from the 
Phasia to the Thcruiodon. In the mean time his brother 
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David, as soon as it was evident that no resistance would 
be encountered in Colchis, invaded Papblagouia at the 
head of a strong body of Iberian mercenaries and Lazian 
volunteers. His success was as great as that of bis 
brother. Tho whole coast, from Sinopo to Heraclcia, 
submitted to his orders, and was incorporated into the 
empire of Alexins. The rich and stroiidv fiiriiiii'd ckics of 
Sinopo, Ainastris, 'J'ios, and lleracleia, opened their gates, 
and welcomed David as the representative of the lawful 
emperor of the Romans. He then advanced to the Sangarios, 
hoping soon to render his brother master of all the country 
which the Greeks still defended against the Crusaders. 

The condition of tho Greeks at Nicjea favoured the pro- 
ject. Theodore Laskaris then ruled in Iiitbynia, but he 
still contented himself with the title of despot, and acted 
in the disadvantageous position of appearing as the 
viceroy of his worthless father-in-law Alexius III., whose 
tyrannical government and cowardly flight from Constan- 
tinople, after the first assault of the Crusaders, rendered 
him universally detested. David, confident in the popu- 
larity of bis family, satisfied by the rapidity of his con- 
quests of the general feeling in favour of his brother's 
claims, and trusting to the valour of his Iberian cuirassiers, 
expected to enter Nicomedia without resistance. But 
Theodore Laskaris was a better soldier and abler states- 
man than either David or Aloxios. He made every pre- 
paration in his power for stopping the tide of conquest 
which bad borne forward the banner of Grand- Komneuos 
with uninterrupted success over all the southern shores of 
the Euxino. To prevent the two brothers from uniting 
the armies under their command, Theodore concluded a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with Ghaiuseddiu 
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self was alarmed at the progress of tie crusaders at Con- ensr. i. 
stautinople, and of the new Greek emperor of Trebizond. S s. 
While Theodore prepared to encounter the array of 
David in Bithynia, the sultan marched against Alexios, 
who had laid siege to Amisos. Both brothers wcro de- 
feated. Neither of them had been trained as soldiers, 
and nature had not endowed them with that rare genius 
which sometimes enables an individual in early youth to 
divine the strategic knowledge and military experience 
that aro usually only to be acquired as the result of long 
service in the field. 

David had intrusted the command of his army to 
Sjnadenos, a young and inexperienced general, who was 
ordered to occupy Nicomcdia, as if the operation could he 
effected by a simple march. Theodore Laskaris cautiously 
watched the movements of his enemies, and assembled a 
considerable force on their flank before they entertained 
any suspicion that a hostile army was observing them in 
their immediate vicinity. The advance of the Trebizontiue 
troops was continued in careless confidence until they 
were surprised by a sudden attack. The Iberian mercen- 
aries, on whom David had principally relied for extend- 
ing his conquests westward, fought bravely, and were cut 
to pieces. The general Synadenos was taken prisoner, 
and carried to Nic«a. This defeat arrested tbe prepress 
of David, but lie was still at the head of so large a force 
that he was able to retain possession of all his previous 
conquests. 1 For a moment tho empire of his brother 
extended from the chain of Caucasus Ui the shores of the 
Itosphorus, with the exception of the two contiguous cities 
of Amisos and Samsoun. 

Alexios was defeated hy the Turks shortly after the loss 
of his brother's army. Amisos was the only Greek city 
on the coast that refused to acknowledge his authority. 
The Turks had formed a town at Samsoun for the con- 

1 Nieet™, 403. 
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chap. i. vcnicncc of exporting the produce of the Seljouk empire, 
g s. situated only about a mile from the gates of Amisos. 
This Turkish possession, though forming a fortified town, 
was really only a commercial factory, resembling in its 
object what the Genoese town of Galata, in the port of 
Constantinople, became at a subsequent period. Com- 
mercial interests united the Greeks of Amisos and tho 
Turks of Samsoun in close alliance. This point of the 
coast offers the easiest line of communication with that 
part of the interior of Asia Minor which extends from 
the Halys to the Euphrates, as far southward as Syria. 
The walls of Samsoun, consequently, protected warehouses 
filled with merchandise of immense value, the produce of 
the nomadc Turks, which was first collected in the cities of 
the interior, from whence it was transmitted to the coast 
by their trading countrymen ; for the Turks of tlie ear- 
lier ages, as well as the Arabs and Persians, were a com- 
mercial people. 1 It is only the Othoman race that has 
always been a tribe of warriors, like the Romans and 
feudal nobles. The produce accumulated at Samsoun 
was purchased by the Greeks of Amisos, who furnished 
the capital and tho ships necessary for its distribution 
through Russia and western Europe. The capitalists and 
the mariners of Amisos dispersed the manufactures of the 
nomades, their cloth of hair and wool, and their variegated 
carpets, the copper of Total, and the brilliant dye-stuffs 
of Ciesnrea, among the populous cities of the Byzantine 
empire and tho Italian commercial republics. They 
conveyed them to Alexandria, Tripoli, and Tunis, from 
whence they reached Morocco and Spain ; and to Bul- 
garia and the Tauric Chersonesos, from whence they were 
transported by various routes over the north of Europe 
and Asia. The present aspect of the small fortified city 
of Samsoun probably gives a tolerably exact idea of tho 
aspect it presented at the commencement of the thirteenth 

1 Menandor, SOS, edit. Bonn. 
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century, by supposing everything that dow appears old chap. i. 
and dilapidated as then new and substantial. Amisos, S3, 
however, which was then a larger, wealthier, and stronger 
city, haa now disappeared ; and the traveller who visits its 
site can only trace a few ruined wails on the liill which 
rises to the north-westward of Sanisoun. 1 

At the time Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Latins, Amisos was governed by a Byzantine officer 
named Sabbas. hike several provincial governors in 
Europe and western Asia, he assumed the position of an 
independent prince. His government had been so pru- 
dent that the citizens of Amisos acknowledged his authority 
with readiness ; and hoth the Greeks of the surrounding 
country and the Turks of Samsoun considered their in- 
terests so closely identified with the continuation of the 
order he had preserved, during his administration, that 
they joined in defending him against the attacks of the 
emperor of Trebizond, and assisted him in preserving his 
independence after Alexios was defeated by the sultan of 
Iconium. Alexios, on his way westward to complete the 
conquest of the Greek empire, encamped with his army 
before the walls of AmisoB, and summoned Sabhas to sur- 
render the city. His demand was rejected, and he laid 
siege to the place. The Turks of Samsoun, persuaded 
that the conquest of Amisos would be followed by an 
attack on their town, and would cause their exclusion 
from any direct communication with the Black Sea, made 
common causo with the Greeks of Amisos. -Messengers 
were despatched to Iconium, to urge the Seljouk sultan to 
expedite his movements. The defence of the place was so 
vigorousthat Alexios had made little progress with thesiege 
when Ghaiaseddin Kaikhosrou arrived with the Turkish 
army. A battle was fought under the walls of the city, and 
the defeat of the Trehizontine troops was so complete, that 
Alexios was glad to escape with a remnant of his forces. 

1 Hamilton's Rtscarcha in Alia Minor, L 390. 
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chap, i. Tlic position of the city of Amisos at this period 
8 s. affords us a glimpse iuto the anomalous state of society 
and political power that was not uncommon in Asia 
Minor during the latter days of the Byzantine empire, 
and to which many parallels may be found even in 
European history. Sahbas occupied an intermediate 
position between that of an independent prince and a 
popular chief. The citizens of Aniisos were enabled to 
defend their liberty in the midst of powerful and hostile 
states, rather by a favourable combination of circumstances, 
of which they availed themselves with prudence and 
moderation, than by any power they derived from their 
own wealth, or the strength of their position. Tlicy were 
contented to submit to a foreign leader, because they 
found him a wise and judicious administrator. Sabbas, 
on the other hand, accidentally raised from the rank of a 
provincial governor to that of an independent sovereign, 
unable to count on the support of a large military force, 
and possessing only a limited power over the revenues of 
a single city with no very extensive territory, was depen- 
dent for the continuance of his high position on his 
popularity and good behaviour. He showed himself 
everyway well adapted for his situation. He repulsed 
the attacks of the Christian emperor of Trebizond, and 
conciliated the good-will and active assistance of the 
Turks of Samsoun, without admitting the army of the 
sultan of Iconium within the walls of Amisos. Satisfied, 
however, that it would be an act of rashness to attempt 
defending his independence, unless he could secure the 
support of some powerful ally against both Alexios and 
Ghaiaseddin, he became a voluntary vassal of the 
Greek empire of Nicrca as soon as Theodore Laskaris 
assumed the title of emperor. Theodore was too distant 
to interfere with the local administration of the city, but 
he was able from bis position to afford an effective pro- 
tection to Amisos, should it he attacked either by tlic 
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troops of David Grand- Komncnos or of the sultan of chap. i. 
Iconium.' § 3. 

David had found himself so much weakened by the 
loss of his Iberian troops, and the impossibility of draw- 
ing further succours from Trebizond after his brother's 
defeat, that ho sought a now alliance to maintain his 
ground against Theodore and Ghaiaseddin. The emperor 
of Niesca had leagued with the Turks ; David formed a 
treaty with the Latins in Constantinople. Without 
their assistance he feared that be should bo unable to 
preserve bis conquests in Paphiagonia ; and in order to 
purchase their aid, be consented to become a vassal of 
the Latin empire of Romania, and to hold Heracleia and 
the neighbouring country as a fief from the emperor 
Henry ; thus virtually separating himself from his brother's 
empire. The emperor Henry had already gained posses- 
sion of Nicomedia, and was eager to press the war against 
Theodore Luskaris, whose dominions lie had compressed 
into a narrow space, by the conquest of all the southern 
shore of the Propontis, from the Hellespont to the 
Khyndakos. David received from Henry tho assistance 
of a body of Crusading knights, with their followers and 
men-at-arms. These vain-glorious auxiliaries, despising 
both their Greek enemies and their Greek allies, advanced 
boldly forward to attack the troops of the emperor of 
Nictea, without condescending to combine their move- 
ments with tho other corps that composed tho army of 
David. Andronikos Ghidos, who commanded the army 
of Nicsea, availing himself of tho rashness of the Latins 
who separated themselves from their allies, surrounded 
their cavalry in the great forest that extends over the 
highlands between Nicomedia and Heracleia, called by 
tho Turks, with poetic feeling and descriptive observation, 
the " ocean of trees." The crusading kuights were 
completely routed. Those who escaped death were 

1 Acrupolitfl, 6. 
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ciur. i. carried as prisoners to Nictea, and the trust David bad 
S3- placed in foreign aid was annihilated. 1 
~~ About the year 1214, Theodore concluded a treaty of 
peace with Henry, in which David was not included. The 
Greek emperor immediately endeavoured to unite the 
territory still held by David to the empire of Nic-ea. 
He successively conquered Iforacleia, Amastris, and Tios, 
making himself master of the whole country as far as 
Cape Carambis. 2 His progress was facilitated by the 
sultan Azeddin, who laid siege to Sinope about the same 
time, and whose invasion induced the Greeks to throw 
themselves into the hands of their countrymen rather 
than run the risk of falling under the sway of the Turks. 
Sinope was the richest city in David's dominions, and he 
hastened to defend it with ail the troops ho could assemble. 
A battle ensued, in which he terminated his active career 
on a bloody and disastrous field. Sinope surrendered to 
the victor, and Azeddin subdued the whole country from 
Cape Carambis eastward to the territory of Amisos. 8 

The affairs of Alexios at Trebizond now assumed a 
threatening aspect. From the time of his defeat at 
Amisos he had been cut off from all regular communication 
by land with his brother, to whose activity he had been 
so much indebted at the commencement of his career. 
Enemies had attacked his dominions on every side, 
alarmed at the sudden formation of a new empire in their 
vicinity. The Turks of Cappadocia assailed Pontus on 
one side, while the Georgians ravaged Colchis on the 
other. The Georgians, or Iberians, were at this time the 

1 Nicola", 112. 
■ Acropolita, 3. 
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bravest warriors in all Asia ; and it was fortunate for the chap. t. 
young emperor of Trcbizond that, at this crisis, their hosti- 6 s - 
Hties were principally directed against the Mussuimans 
in Armenia, for, Iiad they turned all their energy to 
effect the overthrow of the empire of Trebizond, thoy 
might have stilled the existence of the imperial house of 
Grand-Komnenos in the cradle. 1 

It was not until after the fall of Sinope, and the con- 
quest of the country eastward to the Thermodon, that the 
sultan of Iconium aud the emperor of Trebizond were 
brought into direct collision for the second time. Azeddin 
proved a more active and dangerous enemy than his 
father Ghaiascddin. Ho was a man of great ambition 
and few prejudices ; indeed, the cotemporary Europeans 
reported that he was extremely favourable to the Chris- 
tians, and almost, if not really in secret, a Christian. 
The report was propagated in the West as a ground of 
praise ; in the East, his enemies gave it currency as prov- 
ing him a traitor to his faith and nation. Ho may, like 
some other members of his family, have been an infidel, as 
far as the divine commission of Mahomet was concerned ; 
but the accusation of his preferring Christianity was 
spread among the Turks by those who feared his political 
ambition. Like the Caliphs of Bagdat and Cairo, he 
had more confidence in veteran mercenaries than in 
patriotic native troops. He feared the turbulent and 
independent spirit of his Seljouk subjects. Neither the 
nomade hordes nor the territorial nobles were the instru- 
ments which he could employ at will, to extend his 
dominions and augment his personal power. In order to 
possess a body of troops on whose service he could con- 
stantly reckon, he formed a guard of mercenaries ; and 
circumstances rendered it easier for him to hire Christian 
warriors than to purchase slaves, like the Mamlouk sultans 
of Egypt, or collect neophytes and renegades, like later 

1 AbulpimragiuB, 440. Fallmcraj-er. Gitchictoc, 30. 
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eiiAP. i. Moslem princes. His infidel guards, hated by all around, 
S3. and looking only to the sultan for wealth and honour, 
~ ' were ready to execute all his orders without distinction of 
rank or respect for law or religion. At this time the East 
swarmed with European adventurers, who, having secured 
indulgences to an unlimited amount by their services as 
Crusaders, were eager to enjoy the interest of the treasures 
they had laid up in heaven by committing a few addi- 
tional sins on earth. Their visit to the tomb of Christ, 
and their wars against the infidels, had brought them 
neither wealth nor lands as a reward for their pious 
exertions. They had, however, obtaiued indulgences, 
which in their opinion authorised them to sock riches by 
hiring their swords to Greek heretics or Turkisli infidels 
without shame or sin. Theodore I. (Lasltaria) the Greek 
emperor of Niciua, had at one time eight hundred of these 
soldiers of fortune iu his service. 1 Azcddin assembled 
round his person a powerful corps of similar mercenaries. 

Alcxios of Trebusond was unable to resist a powerful, 
wealthy, and warlike sovereign like Aieddin. Cut off 
from all direct collision with the Greek empire of Nicffia, 
and the Latin empire of Romania, he was almost for- 
gotten in the West. Involved in a political and interna- 
tional circle of alliances and hostilities, tliat disconnected 
his interests from those of the Greeks on the Asiatic and 
European shores of the Egeati, his wars and treaties 
placed him in close relations with the Christian princes of 
Georgia and Iberia, with the Turkoman chieftains of 
Cappadocia, and the emirs of Armenia. In this state of 
comparative isolation, lie was unable to offer any effectual 
resistance to the anus of the grand-sultan of Roum, and 
ho was glad to purchase tranquillity, and save his domi- 
nions from devastation, by acknowledging himself a vassal 
of the Seljouk empire, by paying an annual tribute to the 
treasury of Azcddin, and sending a contingent of troops 

1 Nicsphonu Grago™, 10. 
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to serve in the Turkish armies. 1 Of the particular cir- 
cumstances or misfortunes that reduced him to this 
extremity, nothing is known : the fact alone is recorded. 
It is probable, however, that the commercial relations of 
the Greeks of Trebizond with the rest of Asia, both 
assisted the emperor in concluding this treaty of peace 
with the sultan, and rendered it, in spite of its humiliating 
conditions, not unpopular among his own subjects. 

Of the internal history of Trebizond during the reign 
of Alesios I. nothing has been preserved. We know, 
however, that the emperor or his ministers did not neglect 
to profit by the advantages of his position, and of the 
commercial relations of his subjects in the Black Sea. 
(Jlierson, Gotliia, and all the Byzantine possessions in the 
Tauric Chersonesos, were united to his empire ; and so 
close was the alliance of interest, that these districts 
remained dependent on the government of Trebizond until 
the period of its fall. 2 It is not very probable that this 
conquest could have been effected by an imprudent or 
unpopular sovereign. We know, too, that Trebizond rose 
rapidly in power and wealth immediately after the 
establishment of its independence. This was a natural 
consequence of the increased security afforded to com- 
munications, in consequence of the great addition to the 
size of its territory, which from a province grew suddenly 
into an empire ; and of the improvement in the roads, 
and the diminished expense of transport, which resulted 
from its becoming the recipient of funds formerly remitted 
to Constantinople. Money previously expended to main- 
tain the carriage promenades of the court of Byzantium 
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chap, l was now devoted to the construction of bridges and roads, 
I a. that increased the riches of the natives of Trebizond. 

"~~ Alexios I. died at Trebizond in tbe year 1222. Of 
his character, feelings, passions, and talents, so little is 
known, that any attempt to embody bis personality would 
be an encroachment on the domain of poetry or romance. 
He appears in tbe history of Trebizond as the shadow of 
a mythic hero, the founder of an empire, whose origin wc 
may perhaps, without sufficient warrant, feci inclined to 
trace to his individual actions, when be himself was pro- 
bably nothing more than an ordinary man, moved for- 
ward by circumstances operating on the organisation of 
society in his age, in which ho was accidentally selected 
by fortune to act a prominent part. That he possessed 
the noble figure, handsome face, and active frame that 
were hereditary in the house of Grand-Komnenos, and 
which they probably derived from their Georgian an- 
cestors, may be admitted. 

A modern Greek empire, in the thirteenth century, 
required a new saint juBt as necessarily as an ancient 
Greek colony, in the heroic ages, required its demi-god or 
eponyme hero. This new saint was indispensable, for it 
was his duty to appear in the celestial tribunals unencum- 
bered with the business of older clients. St Eugenios was 
chosen by the emperor and people of Trebizond to act as 
their advocate in heaven and their protector on earth. 
His name and worship served to separate the citizens of 
the empire of Trebizond from tbe Greeks of tbe Byzan- 
tine empire. The votaries of St Eugenios formed a 
nation apart, united together by their own ecclesiastical 
ideas aud religious prejudices, then the most powerful 
feelings and motives of action with the Christian popula- 
tion in the East. St Eugenios was a native martyr, who 
had been condemned to death during the persecution of 
Diocletian for boldly destroying a statue of Mithras, 
which had long been an object of adoration to the people 
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of Trebizond, on the romantic Mount of Mitlirios, now chap. i. 
Boz-tepe, that overlooks the city with its wail of rock. B 
On the spot where he was executed — an isolated poiut 
between two ravines that separate the upper citadel and 
the great eastern suburb — Alexios erected a splendid 
church and monastery to the patrou of the city and empire. 
Tin; building dedicated to St Eugcnios in this place were 
more than once destroyed amidst the revolutions of Tre- 
bizond ; but a Christian church, now converted into a 
mosque by the Osmanlees, and called Yeni Djuma, still 
exists. Alexios I. appears also to hare made it a law of 
the empire, that the effigy of St Eugcnios should be im- 
pressed on all the silver coins of Trebizond. 1 The festivals 
of St Eugenios became the bond of social communication 
between tbe emperor aud his subjects : the biography of 
the saint was the text-book of Trcbizontine literature ; 
his praise the subject of every oratorical display ; his 
name the appellation of one member in every family, tho 
object of universal veneration, and the centre of patriotic 
enthusiasm. 2 The religion, tbe literature, and the politics 
of the inhabitants of Trebizond, during the whole exist- 
ence of the empire, identified themselves more with the 
worship and the legends of St Eugcnios, than with the 
practice of Christianity or the doctrines of the gospel. 




all named Eugenic* 
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THEHIZOND THIDLTAKY TO THE SELJOUK SULTANS AND 

grand-khans of the mongols. 

skut. l — reigns of andron1 kc1h i. (ouiiios,) and joannes [. 
(axoucjios,) 1222-1238. 

The succession to the imperial title was never considered 
hereditary among the Byzantine GrcckB ; but the new 
Greek empire at Trebiraud forgot many of the old Roman 
ideas, and soon assumed a far more hereditary form. At 
the death of Alexios I., however, the hereditary principle 
had not prevailed over the elective constitution imprinted 
by imperial Rome on all its offshoots, and the vacant 
throne was occupied by Andronikos Ghidos, the son-in- 
law of Alexios, to the exclusion of Joannes, the eldest son 
of the deceased emperor. 1 

Though Andronikos continued to be tributary to tho 
Seljouk empire, he availed himself so skilfully of the 
embarrassments attendant on the decease of the emperor 
at Iconium, as to succeed, in the second year of his reign, 
(1214,) in concluding a treaty with Alaeddin, who had 
succeeded his brother Azeddin. This treaty, it is true, 
made do change in the relations of vassalage already 
established between tho two empires, but it provided that 

1 TllO emperor Anjrombl-: ]. I'l-rl,;!;.- iV >J Ali.l: :Li>- CliM'W '.!■]. 1 1 
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tho two sovereigns were to live together in perpetual chap. u. 
amity, and that the subjects and frontier garrisons of the H- 
one were never to molest those of the other. Such a treaty 
of a suzerain with his tributary, being a direct acknow- 
ledgment of complete political independence, was not likely 
to be long respected; and the manner in which it was broken 
indicates that Alaeddin soon repented of his concession. 

A ship bearing the imperial flag of Trebizond was 
driven on shore near Sinope. It carried the receiver- 
general of Cherson, and several archonts of Peratcia, with 
a large sum of money destined for the public treasury of 
the empire. The ship was seized by Hayton, the reis or 
governor of Sinope, who took possession of the treasure 
destined for Andronikos, and dotaincd the archonts in 
order to enrich himself by their ransom. The emperor 
no sooner heard of this act of piracy and injustice than 
he sent a fleet to punish Hayton. The Trcbizontine 
expedition proceeded to Karonsa, where troops were 
landed, and the whole country, up to tho very walls of 
Sinope, was wasted and plundered. The fleet also 
attacked the ships in the port with equal success ; and 
Hayton, distracted by the ruin of his dominions, the cap- 
tivity of his people, and the signs of discontent within 
his city, was glad to purchase peace by giving up the 
captured ship with the treasure seized, and releasing all 
his prisoners without ransom. The Trebizontine officers 
also, at the same time, released all the prisoners on board 
the fleet ; but the troops and sailors carried off all the 
plunder they had collected on the coast, and from the 
ships in the harbour. 

Hayton was a vassal of the Seljouk empire, aod the 
termination of the affair was extremely displeasing to the 
sultan Alaeddin, who considered that the emperor of 
Trebizond, as a tributary of his throne, was bound to 
appeal to his suzerain at Iconium, before attacking Sinope 
and ravaging the Turkish territory. He resolved to 
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. avail himself of the occasion, not only to set aside the 
treaty by which he had placed Andronikos on the footing 
of an equal, but even to conquer Trebizond. The Greek 
emperor could bring no force into the field capable of 
contending with the Seljouks. Alaeddin ordered an 
army to be immediately assembled at lirzeroum ; and, to 
strengthen it, he drew a body of veteran troops from 
Mclitenc. The command of the expedition was intrusted 
by the grand sultan Alaeddin to his son Molik, who 
was ordered to lay siege to the capital of the empire— for 
it was supposed that Trcbizond would be unable to offer 
a long resistance. 1 The young Melik pressed rapidly 
forward through the passes to Baibcrt, where he encamped 
for a couple of days to make the necessary dispositions 
for descending with his army to the coast, by the defiles 
of the wooded mountains that surround Trebizond. 
Andronikos had done everything in his power to meet 
the threatened danger. The fortress of Trebizond was 
put in the best state of defence, the wealth of the suburbs 
was secured within its walls, and arrangements were made 
for lodging the immense population crowded within its 
narrow circuit. All the chosen warriors of the empire, 
from Sotiropolis, under the Mingrclian mountains, to 
Oinaion, in the laud of the Chalybcs, were summoned to 
assemble round the imperial standard ; and the emperor, 
hoping to be able to delay the march of the Seijouk 
troops, advanced to the summit of the mountain range 
with his army. But his followers were sadly inferior to 
the Turks both in courage and discipline, and as soon 
as they perceived the numerous array of their enemies, 
the greater part dispersed. Some Bought the recesses 
of the forests, from which they subsequently issued to 
interrupt the communications of the Turkish army during 

' Lamms Fma distinctly that Melik. llic <-nri>itiimil<'v-iri-rlii t f of tin) Turkish 
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the Biege. Others fled back on Trebizond, to seek shelter chap. h. 
at the shrines of the Panaghia Chrisokcphalos and St s 1. 
Eugenics, where they quartered themselves in the immense 
monasteries around those churches. Andronikos covered 
the retreat with a small guard of five hundred chosen 
cavalry armed with shield and lanco, who distinguished 
themselves by a valiant attack on the advanced guard of the 
Turkish army, at a bridge over the I'yxitcs. Melik, how- 
ever, moved steadily forward with the main body ; while 
Andronikos, unable to defend even the extensive suburb 
of Trebizond to the east of the fortress, was compelled to 
shut himself up within the city walls. The Scljouk army 
encamped on the spot thus left unoccupied, pitching their 
tents along the whole space from St Eugenics to St Con- 
stantino, down to the sea. The besieging army was only 
separated from the fortress by the deep ravine that bounds 
it on the eastern side. 

At this period the fortress of Trebizond occupied only 
the surface of the table-rock between the two great 
ravines of Gouzgoun-dcre and IsseMcpoI, including what 
now forms the central and upper citadels. The northern 
wall ran parallel to the shore at some distance from the 
sea, and the intervening space was not yet fortified by the 
wall which now protects it, and includes a considerable 
part of the suburb beyond the western ravine. The first 
attack of the Seljouk army was directed against this 
northern wall. In this spot alone the ground offered 
facilities for approaching the fortifications, and admit- 
ted of an attempt to carry the place by storm. But 
though the ramparts at this point did not tower so high 
above the assailants as at every other, tbo narrowness, of 
the space between the wall and the sea deprived the 
Turks of the advantages to be derived from their superior 
numbers ; and, by crowding them closely together, exposed 
those engaged in the assault to certain injury from every 
missile discharged by the besieged. The consequence 
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cn.ir. 11. was tliat this attack was repulsed with considerable loss ; 
3 1- and Androuikos, by a well-directed sally of his horsemen, 
' pursued the disordered column into tlie Turkish encamp- 
ment, where the fugitives threw a portion of the army 
into the greatest confusion. Tlie Scljouk generals soon 
re-established order, and a superior force was drawn out 
against the Greeks, who then retreated within their walls. 
The leaders of both purtiw in this uiiL'ii.L'emctit displayed 
great personal valour, and several men of rank fell on 
both sides. Ghiaseddin, a cousin of Melik, and Hay ton, 
the reis of Sinope, wcto slain in this sortie. 

The next attempt to storm Trebirand was made from the 
south. Melik had occupied the narrow platform between 
the two great ravines with a division of his army. His 
own headquarters were in the monastery of St Eugenios, 
the church itself serving as the residence of his harem. 
It was resolved to attempt to surprise the upper citadel 
by a night attack ; but the darkness which was to aid the 
success of the operation proved the ruin of the Turkish 
army. Three divisions of the besiegers, occupying tlie 
eastern suburb, the hill of St Eugenios, and the platform 
above the citadel, were separated from one another by 
deep ravines, yet they wore destined to act in concert. 
As the troops were moving forward to support the storm- 
ing party, a dreadful tempest, accompanied by a shower of 
hail and torrents of rain, filled the ravines with a sudden 
deluge. Some of the troops from St Eugenios and tlie 
suburb were unable to mount the rocky ascent to the 
platform ; others were stopped by the flood, in their 
endeavour to cross the ravine : the feint attack from the 
north was deranged, and the whole assault failed. The 
repulsed troops were drircn hack on those destined to 
support them. The cavalry, horse and man, was in many 
cases forced over the precipices ; the infantry was carried 
away by the torrents which poured down the ravines 
from the mountains, and the confusion was Boon inextric- 
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able. As soon as the fury of the storm had abated, and qhap, ii. 
it became possible to render the local knowledge of the 1 1. 
garrison of some avail, a sortie of the besieged was directed 
agaiust the centre of the camp, and the headquarters of 
Melik, from the northern gates. The whole Seljouk army 
then fled in confusion, leaving everything to the enemy ; 
and Melik himself, who had joined the fugitives, was made 
prisoner at Kouration by a party of mountaineers from 
Matzouka. The glory of tho victory was attributed to St 
Ktigenios, whose history it enriched with many a legend. 

Andronikos availed himself of his victory with pru- 
dence. He treated Melik with great attention, and 
dismissed him without a ransom, sending him forward 
with a becoming escort to Icouium. His negotiations 
with the sultan Alaeddiu ended in a new treaty of peace 
being concluded, by which the empire of Trebizond was 
declared free from all tribute, from the obligation of 
furnishing a military contingent, and from the homage 
which Alexios and Andronikos had been hitherto hound 
to pay to the grand sultan of Roum. 1 

The independence of tliu umpire uf Tiebizond was not 
of long duration. The sovereignty of western Asia was 
disputed by the great Khoaresinian shah, Gelalcddin, 
and the grand sultan Alaeddin, Andronikos saw that, in 
such a conflict, it would he impossible for him to retain 
his dominions, unless he secured the alliance of one of 
these powerful princes. The ambitious shah was the 
more dangerous neighbour; and to purchase his friendship 
tiie emperor of Trebizond acknowledged himself Gelaled- 
diu's vassal, and furnished a contingent to the Khoares- 
inian army. The army of Gelaleddiu was completely 
defeated by Alaeddin at tho bloody battle of Akhlat. 2 

1 r.i!lrui lMYLT, ''yrji.i '!-Fi-i';\'!- \\l'\ Ivt Abtll., 115. 
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. One division of the Persian cavalry was driven over a 
range of precipices, and perished almost to a man in a 
vain attempt to escape ; but another, by a rapid retreat, 
gained the passes of Armenia, and reached Trebizond in 
safety, where they served to strengthen the imperial 
army. Another defeat of Gelaleddin by the Mongols, in 
the year after the battle of Akhlat, placed Octai the 
grand khan of Tartary in direct rivality with the sultan 
of lloum. Andronikos was again called upon to secure 
his political existence, and the duration of the empire of 
Trebizond, by the sacrifice of his imperial pride. The 
activity of Alacddm allowed no time to choose ; and as 
soon as the Seljouk sultan had completed the conquest of 
lesser Armenia, Andronikos hastened to renew his rela- 
tions of vassalage with his old suzerain, and engaged to 
maintain a subsidiary force of two hundred lances con- 
stantly in the service of the sultan. This force may be 
considered as forming a body of one thousand men. 1 

The sultan Alaeddin, with all his ambition and per- 
sonal daring, was a politic and able prince, who did not 
overlook the commercial interests of his subjects. He 
perceived that the idle satisfaction of conquering a weak 
state like that of Trebizond, which only desired by its 
alliances to secure to itself a neutral position, would be 
ill compensated by the injury he would inflict on trade. 
He had discernment enough to understand that commerce 
was considered by the great majority of the merchants, 
whether Christians or Mussulmans — both in his own 
dominions and in the other states of western Asia — more 
secure while Trebizond and its territory remained an 
independent and neutral empire, than it would be were 
that city governed by one of his own turbulent emirs. 

1 Vj.:n :ii .],. IVi'Hv;-. minimi In- F.i , ':.i-:-r.u-i r, ., ■...,-■■/, ,W./,. 7 ft. ,\ k mr -,> M 
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The Seljouk empire waa not at the height of its power, 
aud had Alaeddin not thought and acted as a wise 
statesman, the Greek empire of Trebizond might have 
been destroyed at this early period of its existence, and 
its very name utterly loat to European history. Though 
Trcbizond survived this crisis, its extent su tiered some 
contraction. Iberia, which had hitherto formed one of its 
most valuable provinces, aud the possession of which was 
long recorded iu the imperial title aa one of the pillars of 
the empire, aeized the opportunity iillurded bv the weak- 
ness of Andronikos I. to assume complete independence. 
After the Mongols had driven the Georgian queen 
Roussadan from Tifflis, her son David was elected king 
by the Iberian and Lazian tribes, who had hitherto 
remained independent; and all the Trebizontiuc province 
of Iberia threw off its allegiance, and united itself with 
the new Iberian kingdom. David was for some time the 
only Christian prince in these regions who lived in a state 
of complete independence, owning no vassalage to the 
surrounding infidels. His capital was at Kutasion in 
Imerathia. 

Andronikos reigned thirteen years. He was succeeded 
by bia brother-in-law Joannes I., aurnamcd Axouelios, who 
occupied tho tlirono only three years. The death of 
Joannes was caused by a fall from horseback while playing 
at the dangerous game called Tzoukaniou — an amusement 
extremely fashionable among the Byzantine nobles. 1 

1 The emperor Manuel I. of tWtiiutmoi.il> ln'avlv t iltml by file full 
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ciiap. u. John I. left a son, named Joaunikios, who was compelled 
a i. to enter a monastery ; and the crown was assumed by 
' " Manuel L, the second son of Alexios I. 

OEOltDE— A.D. 1238-1280. 

Manuel I. was distinguished by the title of the Great 
Captain, but of the military exploits that gained him this 
name wc know nothing. They wero not, however, suffi- 
ciently brilliant to deliver Trebizond from its state of 
vassalage, for it is certain that ho was compelled in the 
earlier part of his reign to pay homage to the SeljoultR, 
and in the latter to the Mongols. We can only conjec- 
ture that his personal character was remarkable for daring, 
and that his military skill enabled him to command a 
degree of political influence incommensurate with the 
extent of his empire. 

After the death of Alaeddin, in 1237, the Seljouk 
empire lost much of its power. His son Ghaiascddin 
Kaikhosrou II., who was said to have poisoned his noble 
father, was a weak and luxurious prince. During his 
reign the Mongols renewed their incursions into western 
Asia ; and in the year 1244 he was entirely defeated in a 
great battle at Kousadae, near Arsinga, by the army of 
the grand khan Octal. The Seljouk force, composed of 
Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Georgians, Armenians, and Franks, 
though far superior in numbers to that of the Mongols, 
fled before them without offering any serious resistance. 
Manuel's contingent had fought in the routed army. 
Policy now urged him to lose no time in conciliating the 

i-ilOf.f T-™l;uii:-ti;rLnij was in '.lie vidnil.y of [bo !>np«i ,1 palace, near Hid 
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victor, and ho was fortunate enough to be allowed to 
constitute himself a vassal of the Tartar empire, on nearly 
the same terms as had previously bound him to the 
Seljouk sultan. Trebizoiid was viewed by the Mongol 
court, as it had been by that of Iconium, rather as a 
mercantile station than as the capital of an empire ; and 
the great captain escaped appearing as a suppliant 
sovereign before the graud Mongol at the court of 
Karakorum, because he was regarded as the chief of a 
trading factory, not as the emperor of a powerful state. 
His position and his power awakened neitiier the ambition 
nor the jealousy of the grand khan. 

The political condition of Asia Minor during the 
reign of the emperor Manuel I. is described by the friar 
ltubruquis, who visited it in the year 1253, on his 
embassy from St Louis to the court of Karakorum. 
He mentions that the Circassians, the Soancs, and the 
Iberians, then lived in a state of independence ; but 
Trcbizond, which was governed by its own prince, named 
Komncnos, who was of the family of the emperors of 
Constantinople, was in a state of vassalage to the Tartars. 
Sinope belonged to the sultan of the Turks, but at that 
time it was also reduced to a state of vassalage by the 
Tartars. The Greek empire of Nictea, called by Rubru- 
quis the land of Vatatzes, was ruled by Theodore II., 
called Laskaris, from his maternal grandfather ; and 
this country was independent, and owed no vassalage to 
the Tartar empire. 1 

The only notice of Manuel that is found in any 
western contemporary writer is contained in the life of 
St Louis by Joiuville. The stout seneschal mentions 
that, in the year 1253, while St Louis was engaged 
fortifying Sidon, ambassadors visited the king from the 
signor of Trcbizond, who called himself Grand- Komncnos. 

1 Voyage de RvUra'p^ 
8kUU dc (Ueffrapka, Pi 
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chap. it. They brought with them rich presents, and asked the 
S 2. hand of a princess of Franco for their sovereign. No 
' princess having accompanied the ting on his pilgrimage, 
he recommended .Manuel to form a matrimonial alliance 
with the family of Baldwin II., emperor of Constanti- 
nople, since the house of Courtenay was related to the 
royal family of France. This adricc was doubtiess not 
much relished by Manuel, who cared very little about the 
blood of Capet, and only sought an alliance with the 
French king on account of the great personal fame and 
influence of St Louis ; and because he hoped that a 
marriage with a princess of France might enable him to 
direct the expeditions of the crusading chivalry of the 
West in the way most conducive to the interests of the 
empire of Trebiaond. 

Manuel died in the year 12G3, after a long and pro- 
sperous reign of twenty-five years. lie was the founder 
of the magnificent church and monastery of St Sophia, 
situated in a delightful position on the sea-shore, about a 
mile and a half to the westward of the fortress of 
Trebizond, where the inhabitants of the city still crowd to 
enjoy every festival. His balf-dcfaced portrait still exists 
on its walls. 1 

Andronikos II., the eldest son of Manuel, occupied the 
throne for three years, and died without issue. 
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teen years ; and as the power both of the Scljouks and the a. r>. 
Mongols was now declining in Asia Minor, lie gradually lass-iaio. 
acquired a position of complete independence, and 
ventured to make war on the Turkoman tribes on tho 
frontiers of his dominions. His endeavours to increase his 
own power had, however, rendered him unpopular among 
the nobles and military chiefs of Trebizond, whose 
assumption of individual authority, and whose attempts 
to arrogate to themselves the complete control over tho 
financial and judicial affairs within their possessions, he 
determined to repress. In one of his military expeditions 
he was deserted by the nobles who accompanied him. 
Their object in deserting their sovereign was to turn the 
defeat of the imperial army to their own advantage, by 
weakening the central power; for they feared the increased 
authority of the emperor's administration, in matters of 
finance and justice, far more than tbey desired the exten- 
sion of the limits of the empire or the prosperity of their 
country. This treacherous retreat left Georgios a prisoner 
in the hands of the Turkomans at the moment he expected 
to drive them from the range of Mount Tauresion, where 
;hey had begun to settle. 
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CHAPTER III. 



TKEBIZOND INDEPENDENT. INTERNAL FACTIONS. 

SECT. I.— HMOS OF JOANNES jr. ALLIANCE WITH THE KMrlUB ftr 
CONSTANTINOPLE— A.D. 1280-1 

Joannes II., the third son of Manuel, ascended the throne 
in the year 1280, as soon as the news of the captivity of 
liia brother t ioof^ios readied the capital. The empire of 
Trcbizond was now completely relieved from its va^idaire 
to the Mongols, and its history assumes a new character. 
Hitherto, we have known little of its internal condition ; 
henceforward the memorials of its intestine factions, the 
intrigues of the palace, and the vices of the emperors, form 
the prominent features in the records of the empire ; but 
vro hardly obtain a glimpse of the nature of the commerce 
or the social organisation of the people, that furnished the 
financial wealth of the ruling classes, and enabled the 
nobles, the courtiers, and the sovereigns, to amuse them- 
selves with al tenia tc feats of war and sensuality. 

Joannes was a wcalt young man, whom the heads of the 
aristocratic party expected would prove a convenient tool 
in their hands. The state of society in the thirteenth 
century, not only at Trebizond, but over all the world, 
required that the sovereign should be a man of energy in 
order to preserve his authority. It was an age in which 
law and legislation exerted no control on the actions of 
men, and in which religion ceased to uphold the temporal 
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power of princes. The talents and the will of the vigorous chap. hi. 
ruler could alone repress the tyrannical conduct of his § ]. 
own officers, the aristocratic insolence of the noble classes, 
and the anarchical propensities of the populace. Want 
of roads insulated each little district ; experience was as 
difficult to acquire as a lettered education ; wealth, in such 
a society, was concentrated in the hands of a few land- 
lords ; puhlic opinion had no existence ; legal tribunals 
were powerless, and justice slept. The- supreme authority 
in the state was consequently irresponsible ; and for power 
of such a nature, emperors, nobles, and ministers of state 
fought and intrigued with an energy and at a risk which 
now excites our surprise, when we couple this boldness 
with the worthless characters of tho individual actors. 
Able and energetic sovereigns are, from the nature of man, 
not of frequent occurrence on despotic thrones, after 
power has been transmitted in the same family for some 
generations. The palace is rarely a good school for 
education. The family of Grand-Komnenos displayed at 
least an average deficiency in ali great and good qualities, 
from the reign of Joannes II. to the extinction of the 
empire. Part of the difficulties, however, in which this 
emperor and his successors were placed arose from the 
state of society, as well as from their own incapacity and 
maladministration. Mankind was beginning to feel the 
operation of those social causes which have replaced 
medieval life by modern iiabits. Masses of the population 
were growing up beyond the ordinary movement of the 
old social routine. Slavery was disappearing, without 
creating any immediate opening For the employment of 
free labour. Popular anarchy, aristocratic oppression, 
royal rapacity, and military cruelty, were often the throes 
of a society in which men were driven to despair in their 
endeavour to obtain a subsistence or defend a hereditary 
right. The convulsions which destroyed tho old system 
threatened for several generations to depopulate all 
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ca.w. m. wostera Asia and groat part of Europe ; nor lias a large 
Bi- portion of the East yet attained a political organisation 
suitable to social improvement. The history of the empire 
of Trebizond offers us a miuiature sketch of this great 
social struggle, drawn in faint colours and with an indis- 
tinct outline. 

The records of the reign of Joannes IT. are extremely 
confused. Dueangc and Gibbon supposed that he was 
the first sovereign of Trebizond who assumed the imperial 
title ; but the discovery of the Chronicle of Panaretos 
enabled Fallmerayer to restore the title of emperor to 
the earlier princes. 1 The critical sagacity of Dueangc 
had almost divined the true position of Joannes, even 
from the scanty materials at his disposal. There can be 
no doubt that the form of the coronation ceremony, and 
the title of the emperors of Trebizond, had remained, up 
to this period, precisely what that of Constantinople had 
been at the time the city fell into the hands of the 
Crusaders. Joannes II. was crowned emperor of the 
Romans ; and no I'spccial political sijriiilicaiice would 
probably have been given to the title, as constituting 
him a rival to the throne of the Byzantine emperor, 
Michael VIII. (Paleologos,) had it not been for the 
religious disputes that distracted the empire of Constan- 
tinople. Michael had rendered himself unpopular among 
the orthodox by forming a union with the papal church. 
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The fealty of the Greeks was not considered to be due to chap. m. 



church. A powerful party in his own dominions, and a 
large body of Greeks living beyond the bounds of his 
empire, were eager to dethrone him. Fortunately for 
Michael, the people of Europe and Asia were not agreed 
on the rival emperor they wished to place on the throne 
of Constantinople. The European Greeks looked to the 
despot of Epims, or to John, prince of Thessaliae Vlakia, 
both of whom called themselves Komncnos ; but the 
Asiatics, and a considerable party at Constantinople, 
invited Joannes II. of Trcbizond to place himself at the 
head of the orthodox Christians, as the undoubted heir 
of the imperial house of Koinnenos, and as already crowned 
emperor of the Romans. Michael was regarded as a 
usurper, from the fact of his having ceased to be orthodox, 
since no apostate could reign over the true believers. 

Joannes was utterly destitute of the talents necessary 
to profit by the advantages of bis position, nor had he 
any councillors around him capable of contending with 
a veteran diplomatist and experienced sovereign like 
Michael. No man estimated the exact danger of his 
situation better than Michael himself; and though his 
fears at times seemed to indicate a nervous sensibility, 
there can be no doubt that there was reason to apprehend 
a general rebellion in support of any rival claim to the 
imperial title at this momentous crisis. At the very time 
Joannes II. was crowned emperor of the Romans at 
Trcbizond, Charles of Anjou, the papal vassal-king of 
Naples, threatened to invade the Byzantine empire, as 
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the champion of the rights of Philip of Courtcnay, the 
heir of the Latin empire of Romania, and thus deprived 
Michael of all hope of finding any support from the 
Latin Christians, with whose church he had endeavoured 
to unite. In this critical conjuncture, Michael, who 
feared domestic treason more than foreign invasion, was 
anxious to secure the alliance of the young emperor of 
Trebizond. Knowing his weak character, and the fac- 
tious views of the nohility of Trebizond, he sought to 
neutralise all opposition from that quarter by a combi- 
nation of cajolery, bribery, and intimidation, that would 
induce the government of Trebizond to dread the danger 
of an open rupture with the Byzantine empire. 

The first embassy scut by Michael to sound the dis- 
position of the young emperor of Trebizond was intrusted 
to the experience of the veteran statesman and valuable 
historian George Acropolita, in the year 128I. 1 But 
the ambassador could neither persuade John to lay aside 
the use of his title of emperor of the Romans, nor inspire 
him with a wish to unite his fortunes with those of Michael, 
by forming a matrimonial alliance with the family of 
Paleologos. Acropolita, however, whose duty it was to 
ascertain the party views and political designs of the 
aristocracy as well as of the court, seems to have dis- 
covered the means of preparing tho mind of Joannes to 
admit the conviction, that it would he impossible for him 
to wage war with the Byzantine court, and that it would 
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even be dangerous to neglect forming a close alliance with chap. nr. 
the emperor. Acropolita had hardly quitted Trebizond Si- 
before a general insurrection, headed by a Greek named 
Papadopoulos, drove the ruling party from power. The 
rebels rendered themselves masters of the citadel, and 
kept Joannes II. for some time a prisoner in his palace. 
It is true that Joannes soon escaped out of the bauds of 
the insurgents and recovered his power. Nor is it possible 
to establish the complicity of the Byzantine agents in this 
business ; but there cannot be a doubt that it was the 
cause of producing a great change in the views of the 
emperor of Trcbizond and his court, and that it suggested 
to them the necessity of forming a close alliance with the 
emperor of Constantinople, on tho basis of consolidating 
a league of the two sovereigns, for their mutual protection 
against the rebellious movements of their subjects. The 
veteran Acropolita was not the man to have overlooked 
this obvious condition of public affairs in his arguments 
with the court of Trebizond, nor to have neglected taking 
measures for making events confirm his reasoning. 

After the failure of Papadopoulos's insurrection, a new 
embassy arrived at Trcbizond, and the emperor Joannes 
soon expressed a wish to form a close political and family 
alliance witii Michael ; but while he expressed his eager- 
ness to espouse iMidocia, the emperor's youngest daughter, 
he declared that it was impossible for him to lay aside 
tho imperial titlo which had been borno by his ancestors. 
The title of Basileus, the purple hoots, the robes 
embroidered with eagles, and the prostrations of the 
powerful chiefs of the aristocracy, were dear to the pride 
of the citizens of Trebizond, and attached them to the 
person of the emperors, of whose heart these vanities 
formed the inmost delight. Neither the personal honour 
of Joannes, nor his political position, nor the feelings of 
his people allowed him to think for a moment of aban- 
doning the title of emperor. Michael himself soon saw 

20 
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. clearly that tlic change was impossible : and this very 
circumstance rendered it more important that the rival 
emperor should be included within the circle of his own 
family. But hss notorious bad faith, and the just suspi- 
cions it awakened in the breast of Joannes, still created 
some difficulties. The young emperor of Trebizond 
feared to trust himself in the power of Michael, lest, 
instead of becoming the husband of Eudocia, he should 
meet the fate of the unfortunate John Laskaris. At last, 
however, he received such assurances of his persoual 
safety, and such pledges of the sincerity of Michael, that 
he repaired to Constantinople, where his marriage was 
celebrated in the month of September 1282. 1 

The reception of the emperor of Trebizond at the 
Byzantine court displays all the vanity and meanness of 
the Constartiuopolitau Greeks in a striking manner. 
Michael VIII. was a perfect type of this class, and liis 
agents were worthy of their master. When Joannes 
reached the capital, he found Michael absent at Lopadion, 
and every species of intrigue, persuasion, and intimidation 
was employed to induce the young emperor to lay aside 
his purple boots and imperial robes. Seeing himself 
surrounded by the unprincipled instruments of Byzantine 
tyranny, and retaining always a lively recollection of the 
fate of the blind Laskaris, he consented, at last, to present 
himself before his future father-in-law in black boots, and 
in the dress of a despot of the Byzantine court. He 
was even induced to carry his concession to Byzantine 
vanity so far, as not to resume the insignia of an emperor 
until the celebration of his marriage. It seems that it 
was at this time the emperor of Trebizond first used the 
style of Emperor of the East, instead of his earlier 
designation of Emperor of the Romans ; and probably his 
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robes, adorned with single-headed eagles, were viewed by 4. n. 
the Constantinopolitan populace as marking a certain un-'- 
inferiority to the family of bis wife, who appeared in a ~ 
dress covered with double-headed eagles, to mark her 
rank in the empire of the East and West as a princess 
born in the purple chamber.' Both Joannes II. and his 
successors found it advisable to cultivate the alliance of 
the Byzantine court after this period. Policy, therefore, 
prompted them to lay aside the use of their ancient title 
of Emperor of the llomans, which was reserved exclusively 
for the sovereigns of Constantinople, while those of 
Trebizond confined themselves to that of Emperor of all 
the East, Iberia and Perateia. 8 

The emperor Joannes returned home shortly after his 
marriage. His dominions had suffered severely during 
his absence, in consequence of David, king of Iberia, 
availing himself of the conjuncture to attempt the con- 
quest of the capital. The Iberian army ravaged the whole 



that he was compelled to effect his retreat without being 
able to caiTy off any booty. The reign of Joannes was 
not without its troubles after his return, Georgios, his 
brother and predecessor, was released by the Turkomans, 
and found a faction of discontented nobles to support his 
pretensions to recover the throne. The attempt proved 
unsuccessful. The followers of Georgios were defeated ; 
and the dethroned emperor, after wandering in the 
mountains in a condition between a knight-errant and 
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csap. hi. a brigand, was at last taken prisoner and brought to 
S Trcbizond. In. order to insure family concord aa well as 
public tranquillity, Joannes allowed bis brother to retain 
the title of Emperor, without, however, admitting him to 
take any part in the administration of public affairs. 

A new revolution suddenly drove Joannes again from 
his throne. His sister Theodora, the eldest child of 
Manuel I. by bis first marriage with Roussadan, an 
Iberian princess, availed herself of the party intrigues of 
the nobles, and the popular dissensions in the capital — 
perhaps also of the civil war between her two brothers— to 
assemble an army and mount the throne. Her reigu 
occurred in the year 1285 ; but its duration is unknown, 
though the existence of coins, bearing her name and effigy, 
attest that her power was not destitute of political stabi- 
lity, and that she was fully and permanently recognised 
as sovereign of the empire. 1 No clue exists that affords 
us the means of explaining how Theodora obtained the 
throne, or how she lost it, but Joannes appears soon to have 
recovered possession of his throne and capital. He died 
at the fortress of Limnia in the year 1297, after a reign of 
eighteen years, and his body was transported to Trolii/onil, 
where it was entombed in the cathedral of l'anaghia Chry- 
sokephalos. He left two sons, Alexios II. and Michael. 

The effects of the incessant domestic revolutions and 
civil wars in the empire of Trcbizond can be more clearly 
traced than their causes. One of their immediate con- 
sequences, in the reign of Joannes, was the loss of the 
extensive and valuablo province of Chalybia, with its 
strange metallic soil, from which, since the days of the 
Argonauts, the inhabitants have scraped out small nodules 
of iron in sufficient quantity to form a regular branch of 
industry. 2 The Turkomans, availing themselves of the 

1 PfaflenhofFwi, ami tm-lci (.'WruAicifc, p. SS. 
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internal disorders at the capital, laid waste the province, a.d. 
and drove out the greater part of the ancient population, I8B0-1W. 
in order to convert the whole country into a land of 
pasture suitable for the settlement of their nomadic 
tribes. 

Joannes II. enjoyed a reputation among the nations of 
western Europe totally incommensurate with his real 
power. The magnificent title of Emperor of Trebizond 
threw a veil over his weakness, and distance concealed 
the small extent of his dominions behind the long line of 
coast that acknowledged his away. He was invited by 
pope Nicholas IV. to take part in the crusade for the 
recovery of Ptolemais, in which his Holiness nattered 
himself that the emperor of Trebizond would be joined 
by Argouu, the Mongol khan of Tauris, and all the 
Christian princes of the East, from Georgia to Armenian 
Cilicia. The invitation proved of course ineffectual. 
Joannes was too constantly employed at home watching 
the movements of domestic faction, and guarding against 
the inroads of the Turkomans of the great horde of tho 
Black Sheep, to think of aiding the Latin adventurers in 
Palestine, even had he felt any disposition to listen to 
papal exhortations. 1 



TANCB OP TKKH1MIXLI. TEt.VUK ul-' liKM U:sK— . 11. 121)7-1330. 

Aleiios II., the eldest son of Joannes II., succeeded 
his father at tho early age of fifteen. He was naturally 
for some time a mere nominal sovereign, acting under the 
guidance of the ministers of state who held office at the 
time of his fathers death. His father's will placed him 
under the guardianship of bis maternal uncle, the Byzan- 
tine emperor Andronicus II. ; but the courtiers and nobles 

' Wadding, Annul™ Wi'ih'j )linarii»i. u.ui. v. p. 2S4, ad. nnn. 1291 ; t"o]|- 
iiiinyri', (.W.ic/.fe, 167. 
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chap. mi. of Trebizond easily persuaded the young sovereign to 
s 2. assume complete in dependence, and emancipate himself 
from all control. Audronicus, on the other hand, was 
eager to direct his conduct oven in his most trifling actions. 
His first attempt to enforce his authority was ridiculous 
and irritating, like many of the acts of that most orthodox 
and most injudicious sovereign. He ordered the young 
emperor of Trebizond, an independent foreign prince, to 
marry the daughter of a Byzantine subject, Choumnos, his 
own favourite minister. 1 The idea of this marriage was 
offensive both to Alexios and the people of Trebizond ; bo 
that, when the young emperor married the daughter of an 
Iberian prince, in contempt of his guardian's commands, 
t lie act gained him great popularity in his own dominions. 

Andronicus, who was fond of regarding himself as espe- 
cially the orthodox emperor, conceived that he could 
always make the Greek church a subservient instrument 
of his political enterprises. In order to carry into exe- 
cution his plans concerning the marriage of the daughter 
of his favourite, he put the whole Eastern church in a 
state of movement, and treated the question as if it was 
of equal importance with papal supremacy or the doctrine 
of the Azymites. Me assembled a synod at Constanti- 
nople, and demanded that the marriage of his ward, tho 
emperor of Trebizond— or the prince of the Lazes, as the 
Byzantines in the excess of their pride had the insolence 
to term the young Alcjcios — should be declared null 
by the Greek church, because it had been contracted 
by a minor without tho sanction of his guardian, tho 

i Nikcjihoras CbuumatH <™> pm-foc! of the KtiiirltlHoii, or keeper uf the 
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orthodox emperor. The patriarch and clergy, aiarmed a. j>. 
at the ridiculous position in which they were likely to be 19W-1M0. 
placed, took advantage of tho interesting condition of the 
bride, to refuse gratifying the spleen of Androuicus. At 
this time Eudocia, the mother of Alexios, was at Constan- 
tinople. She had rejected her brother's proposal to form 
a second marriage with the kral of Scrvia, and was anxious 
to return to her son's dominions. By persuading Androni- 
cus that her influence was far more likely to make her son 
agree to a divorce than the sentence of an ecclesiastical 
tribunal whose authority he was able to decline, she ob- 
tained her brother's permission to return to Trebizond. 
On arriving at her son's court Bhc found him living happily 
with his young wife ; and, on considering tho case in her 
new position, she approved of his conduct, and confirmed 
him in his determination to resist tho tyrannical preten- 
sions of his uncle. 1 Eudocia showed herself as much 
superior to her brother Andronicus in character, judg- 
ment, and virtue, as most of the women of the house of 
Paleologos were to the men. The difference between the 
males and females of this imperial family is so marked, 
that it would form a curious subject of inquiry to ascer- 
tain how the system of education of the Byzantine empire, 
at this period, produced an effect so singular and uniform. 
The ecclesiastical culture of the Greek clergy may possi- 
bly have tended to strengthen the female mind, while it 
weakened and dogmatised that of the men. 

Alexios II. displayed both firmness and energy in his 
internal administration. He defeated an invasion of the 
Turkomans in the year 1302. Their army, which had ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Kerasunt, was ranted with 
grcFtt slaughter, and their general K mistaga taken prisoner. 

Tho danger to which the empire was exposed by the 
insolent pretensions of the Genoese, and their endeavours 
to secure a monopoly of the whole commerce of the Black 

1 Paobj-mmB, torn. 11 181, IBB, edit Horn. 
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chap. in. Sea, was as great aa that which threatened it from the 
§2. Turkomans and Mongols. This bold and enterprising 
people had already gained possession of tho most impor- 
tant part of the commerce carried on between western 
Europe aud the countries within the Bosphorus, botli on 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Aswf. These commercial 
relations iiad been greatly extended after the expulsion of 
the Latins from Syria, Palestine, and Constantinople ; 
and the Genoeso colonics at Galata and Caffa, joined to 
the turbulence aud activity of the people, rendered them 
dangerous enemies to a maritime state like Trebizaud, 
which was dependent on foreign trade for a considerable 
portion of its revenues. 

At this time tho ruin of the commercial cities of Syria, 
by the invasions of Klioarasmians and Mongols, the inse- 
curity of the caravan roads throughout the dominions of 
the Mamlouk sultans, the bull of the Pope, forbidding 
the Christians to hold any commercial intercourse 
with tho Mohammedans under pain of cs com muni cation, 
and the impossibility of European merchants passing 
through Syria and Egypt to purchase Indian commo- 
dities, all conspired to drive the trade of eastern Asia 
through the wide-extended dominions of the grand khan 
of the Mongols, where security for the passage of caravans 
could be guaranteed from the frontiers of China and 
Hindostan to the shores of the Caspian and Black Seas. 
The grand khans, Mongou and Kublai, had cherished 
the useful arts ; and during their reigns the vigorous 
administration of Houlakou in Persia, Ariucuia, and Asia 
Minor, had allowed merchants to wander in safety with 
their bales from Caffa, Tana, and Trebinond, to Samar- 
cand, Bokhara, and other entrepots of Indian and Chinese 
productions. The importance which this trado suddenly 
acquired, and the amount of wealth it kept in circulation, 
may be estimated by observing the effects of the Mongol 
invasions on the commerce of lands that might bo Slip- 
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posed to have lain far beyond the sphere of their direct chap. hi. 
influence. Gibbon mentions, that the fear of the- Tartars § 2. 
prevented the inhabitants of Sweden and Fricslaud from " ' 
sending their ships to the fisheries on the British coast, and 
thus lowered the price of one article of food in England. 1 
Akaba, the son and successor of Houlakou, on the 
vassal throne of the Mongols at Tauris, was a friend of 
the Christians, and an ally of both the Greek emperors, 
Michael VIII. of Constantinople, and Joannes II. of 
Trebizond. On ascending the throne he married Maria, 
the natural daughter of Michael, though she had been 
destined to become his father's bride. 2 The political 
interests of the Mongols of Tauris suggested to them the 
advantages to be derived by constituting themselves the 
protectors of the commercial intercourse between the Chris- 
tians of Europe and the idolaters of India. The desperate 
valour of the Mussulmans of western Asia made even the 
dreaded Tartars Beek every means of diminishing the 
wealth and financial resources of the restless warriors who 
ruled at Iconium, Damascus, and Cairo. The approval 
of this policy by tho grand khans created an active 
intercourse with the Tartar cmpiro, and suggested to the 
Christians hopes of converting the Mongol sovereigns to 
the papal church. Frequent embassies of friars were 
sent to the court of Karakorum, whose narratives supply 
us with much interesting information concerning the state 
of central Asia in tho thirteenth century. 3 Tlic commerce 
of the farthest East had at this period returned to a route 
it had followed during the wars of the Romans with 
the Parthians, and of the Byzantine emperors with the 
Sassanides and the early caliphs.* 

" Mi« and Fall, chop. liLv. nolo t, TOL !i. p. 123. 
■ rathviLiL-n:.. linn. i. 1 Hi. edit. Hum. 
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corujjuro Mcdmidii, 3!J!J, lx[j1. Huiiti, - Jm-uiim/ir lie R,l.«> flit'uit, c. ii. 
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cirAr. in. The treaty of alliance which Michael VIII. had 
9 2- entered into with the Genoese, before the recovery of 
Constantinople from the Latins and Venetians, conceded 
excessive commercial privileges to the republicans. Sub- 
sequent grants placed them in possession of Galata, and 
rendered them masters of a largo part of the port of 
Constantinople. Their own activity and daring enabled 
them to convert this factory into a fortress under the 
eyes of the Byzantine emperor, and within a few hundred 
yards of the palace of Boukolcon. New factories on the 
northern shores of the Black Sea soon became even more 
important for their commerce than the colony of Galata ; 
and the trade they carried on from Caffa and Tana was 
of such value, that Caffa became the greatest commercial 
factory, and the most valuable foreign colony, of the 
republic. The advantages the Genoese derived from 
these establishments enabled them to extend their com- 
merce, until it far exceeded that of any other power. 1 
Their long chain of factories, from Chias and Phokaia to 
Caffa and Tana, gave them the power of supplying every 
market both of Asia, Europe, and Africa, more speedily, 
and at a cheaper rate, than their Pisan, Catalan, and 
Venetian rivals. When they feared that the mercantile 
competition of rival traders was becoming too keen, their 
turbulent disposition led them to plunge into open 
hostilities with the party whose commercial activity 
alarmed them. Their insolence increased with their 
prosperity, and at last they aspired at securing to them- 
selves a monopoly of the Black Sea trade. To carry 
their project into execution, it was necessary to obtain 
from the emperor of Trebizond all the privileges in his 
dominions which they enjoyed in the empire of Coustan- 

1 Every commercial people van cngcr to rarliejp.Ho in ILirt [mile, luid 
Ni,,l^:,-:,^: 1; ., ; ,,;. V 1, "J::.. ^ , I L ! ■ ,1, , K,j!„ „W:,i,u.i fm.a 

j: LlkS.i. ' i -'( ti,' , ' , |^';i!..i' i u,':,,'i'i:oi"-"'for tWiniliim ™> llllllo 

nii<i fciaais sWos ■ mid tljia ma nn Article of eiport the Genoese dirt not 
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tinople. They had already formed an establishment at a. 
Daphnous, the anchorage of Trebizond, where the eastern isw-iaifi. 
suburb overhangs the beach ; and if they could obtain the 
permission to fortify this position, they would have 
rendered themselves as completely independent of the 
government at Trabizood, as their fortress of Galata made 
tbem of the government at Constantinople. To obtain 
their object, they commenced disputing with the imperial 
officers, hoping to find a pretext for employing force 
whenever a favourable opportunity presented itself. 
They denied the title of the revenue officers to open their 
merchandise, in order to levy the transit-duties, and 
they made the amount of these duties a constant subject 
of contestation. They expected in this way to induce 
the emperor to agree to a commutation of the transit- 
duties into a regular tribute of a fixed amount, which 
lliey regarded as the first step to the formation of an 
independent colony. These disputes lasted several years. 

A formal embassy was at last sent from Genoa to 
Alexios II., to demand tho conclusion of a commercial 
treaty on the same terms as that which the republic had 
concluded with the emperor of Constantinople, whom tho 
government of Genoa affected to regard as the suzerain 
of Trebizond. The ambassadors declared that unless the 
Genoese merchants were freed from the examination of 
their goods in levying tho transit-duties, and allowed to 
farm the tax for a fixed sura, they would quit tho 
dominions of Alexios and transfer their commercial 
establishments to tho neighbouring states. The admis- 
sion of this pretension would have greatly curtailed the 
revenues of the empire, and would have placed tho 
Genoese in the possession of immense warehouses, into 
which the imperial authorities would have had no right 
to enter. These buildings, from their very nature and 
extent, would have soon formed a fortified quarter. The 
Genoese would then liavc repaired tho ruins of Leonto- 
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in. kastron, overlooks Dg tbe port in the position now occupied 
by the Lazaretto ; and the emperor of Trcbizond, in the 
old fortress and citadel, would have sunk into a mcro 
vassal of the republic. 1 

The proposals of the Genoese were peremptorily 
rejected by Alcxios ; and, in refusing their demands, he 
added that they were all at perfect liberty to depart with 
all their property as soon as they paid the duties on the 
merchandise then in bis dominions. The emperor knew 
well that, if they withdrew from Trebizond, their place 
would be immediately occupied by the Venetians, Pisans, 
or Catalans. The Genoese, enraged at the prompt 
rejection of their terms, acted with violence and precipita- 
tion. They were always the most reckless and quarrel- 
some of merchants, and ever ready to balance their books 
with the sword. They began immediately to embark 
their property without offering to pay any duties. This 
was opposed by the imperial officers of the revenue, and a 
battle was the consequence. The Genoese, pressed by 
numbers, set fire to the houses of the Greeks towards the 
Hippodrome, (Meidan,) expecting to distract the atten- 
tion of their enemies aud impede the arrival of troops 
from the citadel. Their infamous conduct was severely 
punished. The variable state of the wind drove the fire 
in the direction they least expected it, and, descending 
the hill to the port, it destroyed the greater part of the 
merchandise about which the battle had arisen, and laid 
the warehouses of the Genoese in ashes. This unfortu- 
nate result of their passion brought the traders to their 
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senses. They felt that they had suffered a far greater chap. hi. 
losa than it was in their power, under any circunistauces, 6 
to inflict ou their enemy. The destruction of their goods 
would serve as a premium to other merchants, and 
quicken the eagerness of the rival Italian republics to 
supplant them. Very little hesitation on their part, 
therefore, Mas likely to place either the Venetians or the 
Pisaus in possession of the profitable trade they were on 
the eve of losing, after having long enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of its advantages. In this critical conjuncture 
they forgot their passion and their pride, and hastened to 
conclude peace with Ataxics, ou condition that they should 
be allowed to resume their usual trade on the previous 
terms. Atexios prudently consented to this demand ; 
and a treaty was signed by which the Genoese were 
allowed to re-establish themselves at TrebizoncL But 
they were compelled to quit the position occupied by the 
warehouses that had been burnt, and form their new 
quarter deeper in the bay at the Darsena. Their industry 
soon enabled them to repair their losses ; and these 
indefatigable merchants grow richer and more powerful 
from year to year, while the Greeks became as rapidly 
poorer, and saw their political influence hourly decline. 
The summit of the position previously occupied by the 
Genoese was fortified by Alexios II., who repaired the 
ruins of an old castle, called Leon t okas tron, as a check on 
the naval power of the republicans. 1 

The Greeks in general had now lost much of their 
taste for naval affairs, as well as that skill which had 
made them, in the early part of the middle ages, the rulers 
of the Boa. 2 The people of TrebizoDd had participated in 

' Pneliymorw, ii. 310, places these event* in the year 130R ; Piuinrcloa, 
■.vLu-.-i::i1-ij:ij!-i..7 \, :m to i .:■ iii>:wiiih.l„u. In !U- y t -:-.v I I I l ■.■'..■■„■. /V.iy....- , 

Liiil. 'I'.l'i I- ",i!h.:<i:Lyrv. '.'ii.li't'd- . :i A\:l\i. p. I ilLfuTUJ:' 

tliiit a copy of the trc.bty ivliiuh ]>iit 1111 end tu this contest eiiats in the 
archives uf Turin. It is .Inl-I m T, ■ ■h:*„, 1 ,[ tin. 3th ,h.m I315,ntiil ratified 
hv -.hi [■.■■iv,Ll,] i ,v „f i a-;-.., t].,: Jnih .Vjirh 131G. 

1 UuiLstmilsmis I'lii-phyr, lit Tl,<„\, [i. Ss, edit Rom). 
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cFT.ir. hi. the national decay. The city was filled with tiiat inert 
8 2- population which congregates round an idle and luxurious 
court, when the sovereign or the government expends 
immense revenues, extracted from the industry of an 
extensive realm, within the walls of a palace or a single 
city. Id such a state of things men's minds are turned 
away from every useful occupation and enterprising 
course of life. Wealth and distinction are more easily 
gained by haunting the antechambers of the palace, or 
frequenting the offices of the ministers, than by any 
honest exertion in private undertakings. The merchant 
is generally despised as a sordid inferior, and exposed to 
insult, peculation, and injustice. Meritcannot even make 
its way without favour, either in the military or naval 
service. A large body of the populace lives without oxcr- 
tion, by performing menial service about the dwellings of 
the courtiers, or acting n= militiii v retainers and instruments 
of pomp to the nobles. The public taxes and private rents, 
levied from the agricultural classes in the provinces, supplied 
to a certain number of favoured individuals the means of 
perpetuating a life of worthlessness aud power. Such was 
the state of Greek society in the city of Trebizond. 

In the Mohammedan city of Sinopo everything was 
different. There, valour and military skill were the 
shortest road to riches and distinction. But as the con- 
tinent offered no field of conquest to the small force at 
the disposal of the emir of Sinope, his attention, and 
that of his people, was directed to naval affairs. The 
Black Sea became the scene of their enterprises. Every 
merchant- ship was the object of their covetousness. The 
rich commerce of the Christians, joined to the skill and 
bravery of tho Italian mariners, made the war against 
the trade of the western nations a profitable but dangerous 
occupation. This very danger, however, tended to make 
it an honourable employment in the eyes of the Mussul- 
mans of Sinope. The merchant-ships of this age were 
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compelled to sail on their trading voyages in small fleets, a. d, 
well armed and strongly manned. In the Archipelago u»- 
tlioy were exposed to tho attacks of the Scljouk pirates 
of Asia Minor; in the Black Sea, to the corsairs of 
Siuope. Even the Genoese, l'isans, Venetians, and 
Catalans were ready to avail themselves of slight pretexts 
for plundering one another. Piracy was a vice of the 
Christians as well as the Mohammedans. 1 The difference 
was, that it was a deviation from their ordinary pursuits 
on the part of the maritime population of the Christian 
states, while it was the chief occupation of the ships of 
the Mussulman princes. The corsairs of Sinopc were 
thus sure of meeting enemies worthy of their valour ; 
nor had they any chance of success, unless they beeame 
experienced seamen as well as daring warriors. Their 
usual expeditions were directed against the flags of the 
Italian republics ; but when it happened that they met 
with no booty at sea, they turned their arms to other 
sources of gain, and ravaged tho coasts inhabited by the 
Christians. Every article of property on which they 
could lay their hands, even to the metal cooking-utensils 
of the poorest peasants, were carried away, and all the 
inhabitants they could seize were sold as slaves. 

In the year 1314 a band of these pirates landed in 
the vicinity of Trebizond, and, after ravaging the sur- 
rounding country, plundered the suburbs of the city, and 
set fire to the buildings without the gates. The confla- 
gration spread far and wide, and many splendid edifices 
were destroyed. 

Alexios II., in order to protect the western suburb, 
and the space between the Fortress and the sea. From all 
future attacks, constructed a new wall to tho city. This 
addition to the fortress extended from the tower that 

' I'l-ytilntli, Pntlicil ihllit MrrmluM. u[k, ivaa (' I if.- :'.,;] in 11 1 1 1 1 1 icrciol nflMm 
i:i tljo 1'jir.t ;-I..mh tlija tiiiii 1 . ifll^ (L.,t Eho [iL:.L'lji pniil Lit uiriflmmU:" 
embarked in v.?*:-.l:' iiruifi.L only (lnj liiilf .'1 "kit .v;^ jai'l fur i<" 
embarkation in armed galleys. 
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chap, nr. protected tlie bridge over tlie western ravine, in a line 
I s. running down to the sea. The style of the new fortifi- 
cation w as modelled on tlie land wall of Constantinople ; 
and it still exists in tolerable preservation, particularly 
where it covers the bridge over the romantic ravine that 
forms the noble ditch of the citadel. 1 

Pope John XXII. seems to have entertained some 
hope of inducing Alexios to acknowledge the suprcmacy 
of the see of Rome, though we are aware of no grounds 
that could lead bini to adopt such an opinion. There 
exists a letter of his Holiness, addressed to the emperor, 
dated in 1329, inviting him to co-operate in bringing 
■ihout tlie union of the Greek and Latin churches, and 
recommending some missionaries to his good offices. 2 
The emperor Alexios died in the year 1330, after a 
prosperous i-olltd of thirty-three years. He left a brother 
named Michael, and four sons, besides two daughters — 
one of whom, Anna, occupied the throne of Trebizond 
for a short period. 




Andronikos III., the eldeBt son of Alexios II., reigned 
little more than a year and a half. He is accused of having 
murdered ids two younger brothers, Manuel and George. 
If the crime was committed from motives or political suspi- 
cion, we may conclude that his second brother Basilios, and 
his uncle Michael, only escaped the same fate by being 
absent, or by effecting their escape to Constantinople. 

1 An iiwi|.tiuii on IliU iiiiil, tlii.-iiL.Li iiintl. ili-fiu-rd, ].n.vi\a tli;il. ii was 
terminalo] in 1324.— ]-',ili[m:raviT, <V.'.(. Fr.ii/. Fi/lc AM., 1.1.1. lliqro U 
.inolhcr iim-Kfticju, of [in- ivi.-n ui' ,M,-\i...- III., in ll.c toi,-E:r to tlio left of tlio 
fftlc. -Zic. AblK, 103, V. 

' Wadding, Aanal. Mim-r. linn. UJfl, ti. ii. lli.mi.i l:, Annul. i«/ri, nun. 
1 32S, d. UB. FiUmerayer, Oaelikhlc, IBS. 
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Manuel II. was only eight years old when his father 
Andronikoa III. died. The crimes of his parent had 
utterly depraved a society already deeply stained with 
vice. No measures were now too violent for those who 
hoped to obtain wealth or power by civil broils or private 
murders. The chiefs of the different factions incited the 
populace to tumult, and goaded them to rebellion, in 
order to gratify their own ambition. The city was a scene 
of disorder, and the interior of the palace became the 
theatre of many an act of bloodshed. As soon as 
Andronikos III. died, the ministers of state, the clergy, 
the nobility, the provincial governors, and the leaders of 
the troopB commenced intriguing one against the other, in 
order to obtain the sole direction of the central government, 
and the command of all the patronage of the court. 

The moment seemed favourable for the Turkomans to 
invade the empire : but it not un frequently happens that 
a country apparently on the verge of ruin, from intestine 
troubles, is peculiarly ready to encounter a foreign 
enemy, on account of the very preparations which have 
been made to perpetrate political offences ; and all parties 
are found eager to gain popularity, by evincing extra- 
ordinary patriotism in defence of their native land. 
Each leader wishes to strengthen his own faction, by 
performing deeds that all must approve. This was expe- 
rienced by the Turkomans, who invaded the empire of 
Trebizond in the year 1332. They advanced as far as 
Asomatos, where they were defeated with considerable 
loss, and compelled to escape with such precipitation 
that they abandoned the greater part of their horses and 
baggage to save their lives. The disorder within the 
walls, however, was not diminished by this victory, and 
the whole population became at length seriously alarmed 
for the fate of the empire. In order to put an end to 
this state of anarchy, Basilios, the second son of Alexios II., 
was invited from Constantinople to govern the empire. 
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hat. nt. Basilios arrived at Trcbizond in the mouth of Septeui- 
§3. bcr 1332, and was immediately proclaimed emperor. 
Manuel II. was deposed, after his name had been used 
for eight months to authorise every kind of violence and 
disorder. The young prince was kept in a state of seclu- 
sion, with the view, doubtless, of compelling him, when he 
grew older, to become a monk ; but in the course of a few 
months an insurrection was produced by the inh'ip'.ics 
of a eunuch, who held the office of grand-duke, during 
which Manuel was stabbed. Basiiios, on mounting tho 
throne, had allowed his partisans to commit the most 
shocking enormities. The grand-duke Leka, and his sou 
Tzamba, the grand-domestikos, were slain ; while the 
grand-duchess, a member of the family of Syrikama, one 
of the most illustrious houses in the empire, was stoned 
to death. 1 The reign of Basilios lasted seven years and 
six months. It was disturbed by the exorbitant power 
and independent position which the great officers had 
acquired during the preceding anarchy. The principal 
territorial nobles of the provinces had assumed the rank 
of petty sovereigns, and their wealth and influence enabled 
them to form parties in the capital. The Scholarioi, or 
privileged militia, in the fortress, possessed a constitution 
and a degree of power not unlike that of the Janissaries 
oF the Othoman empire, in the century preceding their 
destruction. 2 The emperor found it necessary to sur- 
round his person with a body of Frank, Iberian, and 
Byzantine guards, to guard the citadel and tiie palace ; 
and their insolence aud rapacity increased the unpopu- 
larity of the government. 

The personal conduct of Basilios was ill suited to eitend 
his influence or gain respect for bis dignity. He married 

1 Irena, tlio third wife of the i'iL,p;iw Msuiul-] I., tlio grout captain, imd 
iK0tli.;r uf H.o in.] r- r-io.i aaJ J ,-. .:!,]„■ j II., v..,, n (ii.-i.ih-.cr of tho mo;.: 

ins Buys uf tLt Suliulariui, lM. Ilo eutisidureJ tbem oulj- 
a burden to the statu. 
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Irene, the natural daughter of the Byzantine emperor, a. d. 
Andronicus III. ; and, had he availed himself with pru- iwo. 
dence of thia alliance, he might have rendered the defeat 
of the Turkomans, who again ventured to advance to the 
walla of his capital, extremely advantageous to the empire. 
His conduct, however, was such that it excited the popular 
indignation ; and an eclipse of the sun being interpreted 
by the people as a proof of divine reprobation, ho was 
pursued with insults, and driven with stones to seek re- 
fuge in the citadel. The empress Irene had no children, 
liasilios, not contented witli living in open adultery with 
a lady of Trcbizond, also named Irene, by whom he was 
the father of two sons, determined to open the way for 
their succession to the throne, by celebrating a public 
marriage with his Trebizonthie mistress. Whether he 
ever succeeded in obtaining any divorce from his first wife, 
except by his own decree, seems doubtful, and on what 
plea he could pretend that his marriage was invalid is not 
known ; but it is recorded that he persuaded or forced 
the clergy of Ti'ebiaond to celebrate bis second marriage 
in the month of July 1339. He died in the following 
year, in the month of April. 1 

Irene Paleologina, who was universally considered as 
the lawful wife of Basilios, was suspected of having had 
some share in causing hia death. She was found pre- 
pared for tiie evert, and had already organised the move- 
ments of a party which placed her on the throne. This 
promptitude in profiting by her husband's death certainly 
looked suspicious ; while the readiness of raankiud to 
repeat calumnious reports concerning their rulers, the 
known immorality of the society in the imperial palace, 
and the careless levity of Irene herself, all tended to give 
circulation and credibility to the rumour. Irene, as soon 

' Com jure I'niEuvtos. -.vLtli .\"Lv;l:nru< Crcsorns, 421. Kail wora jar, 

I, ,!<■!,: ITS, hM pointed out the orrors of DucaiiKit, Fain. Any. !<«--, IT'S. 
i-MiL'L-niini; IWLIus mi J Lniie, in li:-, uiuA lucid wanner. 
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chap, m. as ale liad secured poascssion of the capital, sent off her 
* a- rival and the two sons of her husband to Constantinople, 
to be detained bj bor father, Andronicus, as hostages for 
the tranquillity of Trebizoud. A powerful party among 
the nobility, however, was both alarmed and offended by 
the success of her schemes, which deranged all the plans 
they had formed of acquiring wealth and power during the 
minority of the children of Dasilios, through the favour 
of the Trebizontine Irene, whom they had intended to 
name regent. 

The empire of Trcbizond became, for several years, a 
prey to civil wars and intestine disturbances. Two great 
parties were formed, called AmyUantarants and Sclio- 
larants. 1 Civil war in itself, though more to be deprecated 
than any foreign hostilities, may nevertheless be as neces- 
sary and legitimate. Its instigator may be a true patriot, 
its duration may be a proof of social progress, and its 
successful termination in favour of those who were stigma- 
tised as rebels at its commencement, may be an indispen- 
sable step to the establishment of national prosperity. 
Where war is undertaken by the people for the purpose 
of establishing the empire of the law, it indicates a 
healthy condition of society, even though it be a civil 
war. It iB when internal contests take place among 
those who have no object to obtain but power, and no 
feelings to gratify but party spirit, revenge, or avarice, 
that civil war marks a state of the body politic so 
demoralised as to serve for a sure herald of national 
degradation. In the fourteenth century, neither the 
governments of Trcbwond nor Constantinople, nor the 
Greek people, frit any disposition to submit their power, 
their passions, their prejudices, or their factions to the 
dictates of law or justice ; and nowhere did the blind 
violence of individuals represent the demoralised condi- 

1 Fragment of Ijunros llio Slcvoplivlni, in Original-Fragnitntt von Full- 
numjrer, Erato Abth., p. 85. 
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tion of Greek society more clearly than in the city of a. d. 
Trebizond. 1*10. 

The empress Irene was no sooner established on the 
throne than civil war broke out. Assisted by tho Amyt- 
zsDtarants, by a powerful party among the nobles, and 
by the Italian and Byzantine mercenaries, she held pos- 
session of the fortress, with its citadel and small port. 
The rebels, who affected to consider themselves the 
patriotic champions of native rights, headed by tho lord 
of Tzanich, who was the cap tain -general of the Seholarioi, 
or city militia, and supported by the great families of 
the Doranites, Kabasites, and Karaakh— joined to a 
detachment of the imperial guard which remained faithful 
to the memory of the emperor Basilios, and a body of 
tbe people, who hated Irene as a Constantiuopolitau 
stranger — established themselves in possession of the groat 
monastery of St Eugcnios. This monastery then rose 
like a fortress over the eastern ravine that enclosed tho 
citadel ; and though it was almost within riflo range of 
the imperial palace, the distance, when combined with 
the advantages of its situation, was at that time sufficient 
to render it impregnable on the side of the old city, while 
another raviuc separated it from the populous suburb 
extending to tho Meidan and the great port. A third 
party, under the command of the grand-duke, the eunuch 
John, who had murdered the young emperor Manuel II., 
hv ld pos.si^sion of i.3 l c: fortress of Limuia, then the most 
important military station in the empire beyond the walls 
of the capital. It was situated at a distance of only two 
hundred stades to the westward of Trebizond. 1 For two 
months the parties of the empress Irene and of the Seho- 
larioi and great nobles remained in arms, watching one 
another, within hearing of their mutual cries, and engaging 
in daily skirmishes leading to no permanent result. 

The circumstance of a grand-duke, who was a eunuch, 

1 Nicophoros Qrogonis, p. *ac 
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chap. in. holding Limnia as if it was his private estate, indicates 
! 3- sufficiently that the power of many of the factious leaders 
was not so much hereditary and territorial as official and 
administrative. The oligarchs of Trebizond were repre- 
sentatives of a Roman, not a feudal aristocracy, and 
partook more of the ancient and Asiatic type than of the 
medieval characteristics of the nobility of western Europe. 
The eunuch at last declared in favour of the empress, and 
advanced with his troops to her assistance. The commu- 
nications of the citadel with the country to the westward 
had always remained open, as they were completely pro- 
tected against the nobles at St Eugenios by the two deep 
ravines that surround the old city. As soon as the troops 
of the grand-duke had effected a junction with those in 
Trebizond, the party intrenched in St Eugenios was 
vigorously attacked. The approaches wore made from 
the south, battering-rams were planted against the 
walls, and fire-balls were hurled into the place, which 
was soon set ou fire. The immense monastery and the 
splendid church — the rich plate, images, and relics, and 
the old mural paintings, which would have been more 
valuable in modern times even than the bones of martyrs 
— the pride and palladium of the empire of Trebizond, 
was on this occasion reduced to a shapeless heap of ruins 
by a foreign empress and a factious eunuch. 1 The leaders 
of the aristocratic party and the Scholarioi were captured 
by the warlike eunuch, who sent them prisoners to Limnia, 
where they were put to death in the following year, when 
the throne of Irene was threatened by Anna Anachoutlou, 
her deceased husband's sister. 

Irene was of a gay, thoughtless, and daring disposition, 



ii].j.(;r tiiiifM and the Jatiiwsrius ut lliu Jejuni- furtrca.-, k 
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like her father Androuicus III. She soon overlooked a.d. 
the danger of her position, though she fully understood 
that her tenure of power was exposed to hourly perils. 



direct the administration, command the armies of the 
empire, and aid her in repressing the factions that were 
constantly plotting against her authority. Her ambassa- 
dors found Andronicus occupied iu preparing for his 
campaign against the despot at of Epirus, and he died 
before lie had found time to pay any serious attention to 
his (laughter's request. Irene consoled herself for the 
delay hy falling ju love with the grand- domes tikos of 
her own empire. The favour this passion led her to 
confer on a few individuals divided her own court into 
factions, and afforded her old enemies, who had escaped 
the catastropho at St Eugcnios, an opportunity of again 
taking up arms, so that a new storm burst on the head 
of the thoughtless empress. 

Another female now appeared to claim the throne, with 
a better title than Irene. Anna, called Anaclioutlou, 
the eldest daughter of the emperor Alcxios II., had 
taken the veil, and until tins time had lived in seclusion. 
The opposition party persuaded her to quit her monastic 
dress and escape to Lazia, where she was proclaimed 
empress as being the nearest legitimate heir of her brother 
Basilios. The Lazes, the Tzans, aud all the provincials, 
preferred a native sovereign of the house of Grand-Kom- 
nenos to the domination of a Byzantine scion of Paleolo- 
gos, who seemed determined to marry a foreigner. Anna, 
strong in the popular opinion that it was a fundamental 
law of the empire that Trebizonil could only be ruled by 
a member of the house of Grand- Komnenos, marched 
directly to tho capital without encountering any opposi- 
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chap. in. tion. The government of Irene was unpopular, both on 
S 3. account of her personal conduct and the losses which a 
" recent Turkish expedition had inflicted on all classes. 
Her Constantinopolitan mercenaries had fled without 
giving battle to the infidels, who had advanced to the 
walls of the capital and burned the suburbs on both sides 
of the fortress, leaving the blackened ruins encumbered 
with such numbers of unburied bodies that a fearful 
pestilence was the consequence. At this conjuncture 
Anna arrived at Trebizond. She was immediately 
admitted within the citadel, and universally recognised as 
the lawful empress. Irene was dethroned after a reign 
of a year and four mouths. 

On the 30th of July 1341, when Anna had only 
occupied the throne for about three weeks, Michael 
Grand-Koinncnos, the second son of Joannes II., arrived 
at Trebizond. He had been selected by the regency at 
Constantinople as a suitable husband for Irene ; but he 
had attained the mature age of fifty-six — a circumstance 
which may have rendered it a piece of good fortune for 
him that she was dethroned before his arrival.' As he 
was the legitimate male heir of his house, and had a son 
Joannes already nineteen years old, there were certainly 
strong political reasons in favour of his election. Michael 
reached Trebizond accompanied by three Byzantine ships 
of war and a chosen body of troops. He lauded without 
opposition, attended by Niketas the captain-general of the 
Scholarioi, and it appeared that his title to the throne 
would be readily acknowledged by all parties. But the 
ci renin stance that he came to marry Irene, surrounded by 
Byzantine mercenaries and supported by the faction of 
the Scholarioi, irritated without intimidating the native 
party of the Lassie nobility, who had driven Irene from 
the throne. They were not willing to lose the fruits 
of a successful revolution without a contest ; but as they 

1 Nloephonu Qragonu, 424. 
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were doubtful of the support of the people, and not pre- a. r>- 
pared for open resistance, they resolved to gain their ends mi-lwa 
by treachery. Michael was received by the archbishop 
Akakioa with due ceremony. He received the oath of 
allegiance of the assembled nobles and officers of state, and 
retired to the palace to prepare for his coronation on the 
morrow. At daybreak the scene was changed. The people 
had been incited during the whole night to resist the in- 
vasion of a new swarm of Constant! nopolitan adventurers, 
and they now rose in rebellion. The treacherous nobles 
and officers of state facilitated their enterprise. Michael 
was seized in the palace and sent prisoner to Oinaion 
(Unich.) 1 The Lazes, after a severe engagement, captured 
the three Byzantine ships, and Irene was embarked in a 
European vessel, and sent off to Constantinople with the 
adventurers who had escaped from the people in the tumult. 
The nobles of the Lazian faction now became the sole 
possessors of political power, and used the name of the 
empress Anna to govern the empire by an association of 
powerful chiefs. 

The Greek people were too deeply imbued with an 
administrative organisation, and too firmly persuaded of 
the necessity of a powerful central authority, to remain 
long satisfied with this state of things. Niketas, the 
captain-general of the Scholarioi and the Greek party, 
which looked to the Byzantine alliance as the surest 
guarantee of civil order, resolved to make another attempt 
to drive their rivals from power. It was evident they 
could expect no success, unless they placed at their head 
a member of the family of Grand-Koranenos. Michael 
was in a distant prison ; his son Joannes, who resided at 
Constantinople, was now twenty years old, and to him 
the Scholarioi resolved to apply. Niketas and the chiefs 
of the party left Trebizond in a Venetian galley, to per- 
suade the young man to embark in the project. The 

i Hq was uftornarcls removed to Limnia. 
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chap, in. expedition was undertaken without any open support 
1 3. from tlic Byzantine government. Threo Genoese galleys 
were hired, in addition to two fitted out by the chiefs 
of Trcbizond ; and a body of chosen troops was enrolled, 
for an attack on the government of the empress Anna. 
They reached Trebizondin the month of September 1342, 
and effected a landing and a lodgment in the great eastern 
suburb, about the Hippodrome. The Scholarioi, the 
Midzoniatcs. and tlie IJoranites, joined them ; and after a 
fierce contest in the streets the invaders forced their way 
into the fortress, and proclaimed Joannes III. emperor. 
Anna was taken prisoner in the imperial palace, and, to 
guard against tlio possibility of any reaction in her favour, 
she was immediately strangled. She had occupied the 
throne rather more than a year. Many nobles of the 
Lazic party, particularly the Amytzantarants, were mur- 
dered ; and a lady of rank was strangled, as well as the 
empress Anna, during the tumults that accompanied this 
revolution. 

Joannes III. celebrated his coronation in the church 
of ChrysokcphaloB. So little concern did he give himself 
about his father's fate, that lie allowed the eunuch John 
to retain him a prisoner at Limnia. But before a year 
elapsed the grand-duke was murdered ; and soon after this 
event, the party who had placed Joannes III. on the 
throne became disgusted with his conduct. The young 
emperor had never possessed much power beyond the 
walls of the capital, nor did he pay much attention to 
the duties of a sovereign. He found money enough in 
the public treasury to enable him to indulge in every 
spedes of luxury and idle amusement, and he trusted to 
his foreign guards for repressing any dangerous effects of 
popular discontent. At the same time, the preference 
lie gave the young nobility of the native party, who, to 
gain his goodwill and recover power, flattered his follies 
and his vices, alienated the attachment of those states- 
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men and soldiora who bad placed him on the throne, a. p. 
The captain-general Niketas, who had taken the lead in IBM-imb. 
so many revolutions, again commenced his factious move- 
ments. It is true there is no mode of reforming an 
absolute sovereign : he must be dethroned, as the first 
step to a better state of things. Niketas and his party 
marched to Limuia, and, releasing the imprisoned Michael, 
conducted him to Trebizond and proclaimed him emperor, 
in May 1344. Joannes III. was dethroned, after a 
reign of a year and eight months, and confined by his 
father in the monastery of St Sabas. 1 

The emperor Michael seems to hare made some 
attempt to improve the condition of the government, but 
his talents were unequal to the task. The two great 
parties of the Lazian nobles and Greek leaders of the 
citizens maintained themselves in a condition to control 
the imperial administration, by personal combinations 
and political a nan gem cuts, arising out of temporary and 
local causes. Michael resolved to break the power of 
both parties. Immediately after his accession, he con- 
demned to death the most eminent of the nobles of the 
Lazian party — a measure in which he was supported by 
the Greek party, to whom a distribution was made of all 
the great offices of state. Niketas was made grand-duke. 2 

All parties now felt the evils of tho vicissitudes to 
which they were continually exposed iu their civil contests, 
and became seriously alarmed at the bloody massacres 
which followed every change. Those who had recently 
secured power attempted oo this occasion to give their 
authority a greater degree of permanence, by establishing 

1 Thern arc nomo sliiiU remains uf liii.-, lucjitktiTv licfuro a cavern in tlia 
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citap. in. an organic law for regulating tlic administration of the 
5 3. empire. In short, the confederacy of Scholarioi attempted 
to give Trebizond an oligarchical constitution. The 
emperor Michael was compelled to sign an act, ratified 
by a solemn oath, promising to leave the whole of the 
legislative power, and the direction of the public admi- 
nistration, in the hands of the great officers of state 
and members of the senate; and to remain satisfied with 
the imperial dignity, a liberal civil list, and the rule over 
his own palace. 1 Neither party violence nor imperial 
ambition could be long restrained by such a convention ; 
while the knowledge that the nobles had circumscribed 
the power of the emperor excited indignation among the 
people, who looked to the sovereign as their protector 
against the aristocracy, and as the only pure fountain of 
law and justice. 

The emperor Michael seized the earliest opportunity 
that presented itself to rid himself of the tutelage in 
which ho was held. The people of the capital and the 
Lazes flew to arms, and declared that they were deter- 
mined to live under the government of their lawful 
emperors, and not under the arbitrary rule of a band of 
nobles. The enthusiasm of the people for the mere 
shadow of the laws of Rome enabled Michael to resume 
absolute power, anil declare the concessions ho had made 
to the ministers and the senate null. The grand-duke 
Niketas and several of the great officers of his party were 
arrested ; but on this occasion no blood appears to have 
been shed. The emperor, to guard against further 
troubles, sent bis sou Joannes to be kept in ward at 
Adi'ianoplc, where he could find few opportunities of 
communicating with the factious at Trebizond. 2 

» In tlic your Ji::n - the rii.-u of AJ(;x:<* 111., tlic ilfllironod JunnnM 
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The absolute away of the emperor Michael brought no a r>. 
more prosperity to the city and empire of Trcbizond than i^o. 
the government of the nobles had done. The great plague ~ " 
that about this time devastated every country in Asia 
and Europe visited Trcbizond in the year 1347, where it 
swept off numbers of the population, and increased the 
social disorder, by dissolving all family tics. 1 The Tur- 
komans, who occupied the country from Arsinga and 
Erzeroum to the castle of Baibert, invaded the empire, 
and ravaged the valley of the Pyxites up to the walls of 
the capital. 11 

A more serious war than any which had yet occurred 
broke out about this time with the Genoese, who availed 
themselves of the eufccblcd condition of the empire to 
seize on some of the most important positions in the 
imperial territories. In the year 1348, they captured 
the city of Kerasunt, after burning great part of the 
buildings. Two expeditions from Kaffa were successively 
directed against the capital. The first consisted of only 
two large Genoese men-of-war. The imperial officers 
considered that the force ready for action in the port 
was sufficient to capture these enemies. The Trebizontine 
squadron, consisting of one large ship, a galley, and 
several smaller vessels, left the harbour of Daphnons to 
attack the republicans ; but the Greeks were no match 
for the Genoese. The large imperial ship was burned ; 
the grand-duke John Kabasites, Michael Tzanichites, 
and many raoro who bravely engaged in the fight, were 
slain. The Greeks now revenged themselves by attacking 
all the Pranks settled at Trebizond ; their houses and 
warehouses were plundered, and those were imprisoned 
who escaped death from the popular fury. The Genoese, 
however, returned from Kaffa in a few weeks, with a 

1 This waa llic great plague known in Kuro|>c bj tlif nnmc of tlic Block 
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chap. iu. stronger force, determined to esact signal satisfaction for 
8 8- the treatment of the Europeans. Affairs at Trebizond 
' ' were in a state of anarchy. Michael was stretched on a 
sick-bed, incapable of action. An internal revolution 
was on the eve of explosion. With much difficulty 
peace was negotiated with the Genoese ; but it W'as only 
obtained by ceding to them the fortress of Leontokastron, 
which Alexios II. had constructed to restrain their 
insolent pretensions, (1349.) Kcrasnnt, however, was 
restored to the Trebizontine government. From tliis 
period the Genoese acquired the complete command of 
the harbour of Daphnous, and the importance of the 
empire of Trebizond began to decline. 

Against all these misfortunes, an old man like Michael, 
worn out with sickness, and naturally destitute of talunf. 
cither as a soldier or a statesman, was ill suited to 
contend. Party spirit revived, conspiracies were formed, 
and popular tumults broke out, until at last Michael 
was dethroned, on Sunday the 13th December 1349, 
after a reign of five years and seven months. lie was 
compelled by the partisans of his successor, Alexios III., 
to enter the monastery of St Sabas ; but after a short 
time, the imperial monk was sent to Constantinople for 
greater security. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE IMPERIAL SUPREMACY Itr THE 
ILLEGITIMATE BRANCH OF THE HOUSE OF GRAND-KOM- 
NENOS. 




Alexios III., son of Basilios by Irene of Trebizond, had 
been brought from Constantinople by the party of the 
Scholarioi and the citizens to occupy the throne. He was 
now declared emperor by the senate and the people, and 
solemnly crowned in the church of St Eugeuios, though he 
had not yet completed his twelfth year. His real name 
was John, but he adopted that of Alexios, which was the 
name of his deceased brother, on account of the auspicious 
influence it was supposed to exert over the family of 
Grand- Komnen os. The youth of the prince secured the 
aristocracy from all immediate attempts to diminish their 
power, and they hoped to profit by their tenure of admini- 
stration, in such a way as to consolidate their authority, 
without openly restricting the exercise of the imperial 
prerogative, to which the people had given so many proofs 
of devotion. 

The young emperor had received his education at Con- 
stantinople, and the usurper John Cantacuzenos assisted 
in placing him on the throne, in order to exclude the 
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.'. legitimate branch of the family of Grand-Koronenos, 
represented by the emperors Michael and Joannes III., 
from the empire, on account of their alliance with the 
house of Palcologos, the lawful emperors of Constantinople. 
That the union might be drawn as close as possible 
between the two dynasties of intruders, the young Alexios, 
when only fourteen years old, was married to Theodora, 
the daughter of Nicephorus, cousin of the emperor of 
Constantinople. 1 The marriage ceremony of the imperial 
children was celebrated in the church of St Eugcnios, 
whom the young Alexios selected as the patron saint of 
his dynasty, in addition to the previous duties of the 
saint, as protector of the family of Grand-Komnenos and 
guardian of the empire of Trehizond. The church and 
monastery, which had been ruined by the conflagration 
during the reign of Irene Paleologina, (1340,) were both 
rebuilt, and enriched with great external splendour ; hut 
the appearance of the existing church proves that the 
arts had already declined at Trebizond, and the restora- 
tion of the shrine of his patron saiut by the magnificent 
Alexios will bear no comparison, either in solidity or 
purity of architectural decoration, with the earlier church 
of St Sophia — and it is doubtless far inferior in these 
qualities to the preceding building wltose place it 
occupied. 2 

The rebellions of the aristocracy and the seditions of 
the people continued with unabated violence during the 
early part of this reign. Each noble and senator strove, 
by intrigue or force, to secure for himself some private 

1 ronaretos. p. 365, § IB. CaiitamrrnoK mention tlmt lio bad a brother, in 
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advantage, before the prevailing system of partitioning a. d. 
tlio resources of the state should be brought to a conclu- isia-isao. 
sion. No concessions of the ministers of state could 
satisfy oven the pretensions of a single faction, so that 
plot was succeeded by jilot. Nor were the people always 
inclined to submit tamely to sec their interests sacrificed 
to the rapacity of the aristocracy, or stand idli> spectators 
while the officers of state squandered the heavy taxes, 
that were employed to maintain bands of armed followers, 
who did little else than plunder the country they ought 
to have been guarding against the inroads of the Turko- 
mans. On one occasion the family of Doranitcs, master- 
ing the whole administration, of which they had for some 
time held the principal offices, forced the young emperor 
to retire to Tripolis ; but they were soon after over- 
powered by the people, who often changed sides in their 
vain endeavours to find individual leaders willing to 
establish order, and conduct the government according to 

The fortresses of Limnia, Tzanicha, Kerasunt, and 
Kcnchrina were for a time in the hands of various parties 
of rebel nobles. Limnia was recovered from the Doranitcs 
by an expedition led by the emperor's mother, with 
I'anarctos, the author of the dull Chronicle which has 
preserved a place for the revolutions of Trcbizond in the 
world's history, as one of her council. It would hardly 
tend to give us a clearer insight into the state of society 
at this period, if we were to repeat the meagre enumera- 
tion Panaretos has left us of the various revolutions that 
followed one another for some years in quick succession. 
A few prominent facts will paint with greater accuracy 
tho universal disorder. The grand-duke Niketas, who 
was the leader of the Scholarioi, had been invested with 
the direction of the public administration at the popular 
rising which drove the Doranitcs from power ; but in the 
course of about two years, the young emperor having 
2e 
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chap. iv. recovered possession of the fortresses of Limnia, Tzanicha, 
11. and Kenchrina, and displaying both the power and the 
-will to take upon himself the direction of the administra- 
tion, the grand-duke and his partisans retired to Kerasunt. 
Counting on their influence over the factious native militia, 
and their popularity with the citizens, they made an 
attempt to recover their power by force. The rebels 
presented themselves before the capital in the spring of 
1355, with a fleet of one large ship and eleven smaller 
vessels. Their arrival caused great disorders ; but they 
found the young emperor's authority firmly established, 
aud they were compelled to return to Kerasunt without 
having gained their object. This retreat marks the 
period at which the power of the emperor was again re- 
established in its full supremacy ; but an altered state of 
society, and a general feeling that individuals, whether 
high or low, must trust to their individual position, and not 
to the law or the central administration, for justice, gave 
the authority of the emperors of Trcbizond, henceforth, 
rather the characteristics of feudal suzerainty blended 
with Oriental despotism, than the old Byzantine ascen- 
dency of supreme legislator and incorruptible and all- 
powerful judge. Force, to the exclusion of justice, acquired 
the same influence over public opinion among the Greek 
race, that it had long held in western Europe and among 
the Mohammedan nations ; and as the social organisation 
of the Greek people was now essentially uuwarlike, their 
repudiation of law produced nothing but degradation ; and 
their appeal to force, from their want of discipline and 
courage, rendered thcra despicable, audsoon lowered tlicm 
in the scale of society. 

The defeat of the grand-duke before Trcbizond was 
followed up by Alexios with some vigour. He sailed to 
attack the rebels in Kerasunt with two ships and a small 
fleet of transports, and after a single engagement the 
place capitulated. The grand-duke assembled his troops 
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at Kenchrina, of which he had gained possession, and the a.d. 
emperor marched to besiege him ; but the place was so immsw. 
strong that he was compelled to rest satisfied with a 
simple acknowledgment of his authority, and the apparent 
submission of the rebels who retained possession of the 
fortress. Hut Alexios III. gradually extended his power, 
and consolidated the central authority. In this eventful 
year John Kabasitcs, the duke of Chaldia, recovered the 
forts of Cheriana and Sorogaina from the Turkomans, 
and restored the imperial power in these districts. The 
dethroned emperor Michael was also defeated in an 
attempt be made to profit by the rebellion of his old ally, 
Kikctas the grand-duke. The partisans of the Byzantino 
emperor John V. (Paleologos,) had favoured the escape 
of Michael from Constantinople, and assisted him in bis 
enterprise, in order to weaken the party of Cantacuzenos 
by the fall of their ally the young Alexios. Michael, 
however, was too well known at Trebizood to find any 
support, and he was obliged to return to Constantinople 
without having had it in his power even to create a revolt. 
ISeforo the end of the year, the grand- el omestikos, Meizo- 
mates, and the grand-general, Michael Sampson, took 
Kenchrioa and put an end to the civil war. Tho graud- 
duko Niketas, whose administrative talents were very 
great, was soon received into favour ; and when he died in 
the year 1361, the emperor Alexios, to mark his grieffor 
the loss of so able a man, led the funeral procession clad 
in white robes— the mourning garb of the emperor. The 
authority of Alexios III. was now re-established along 
the whole line of coaBt, from Oinaion to Batoun ; but very 
little order existed in the interior of the country, at a 
distance from the sea-ports. Even the possessions of tho 
great monastery of tho Virgin at Sumclas, not thirty miles 
from the capital, was exposed to constant attacks on the 
part of the neighbouring Mohammedans. Many of the 
great landed proprietors continued to be almost indepen- 
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UAr. iv dent, an( i tlioir conduct kept several districts in a state 
8 1. bordering oti anarchy. Domestic raid, and foreign inroads 

of plundering tribes, were events of frequent occurrence 

during the whole reign of Alexios. 1 On one occasion the 
emperor himself bad very nearly fallen into the bands of 
a party of his subjects, who had the boldness to attempt 
making him a prisoner, in order to carry him off to tbe 
mountains, from under tbe walls of his palace in the 
citadel of Trebizond. Alexios had formed a party of 
pleasure in the ravine of St Gregorios, and while he was 
enjoying the- fresh air on the picturesque banks of this 
deep ravine, a band of nobles of the party of the Kaba- 
sitcs attempted to seine Mm, and it was with difficulty 
that ho effected his escape into the citadel by the southern 
sally-port. This daring outrage occurred in the mouth of 
October 1363. 

The emperor Alexios III. was less fortunate in Ma vara 
with the Turkomans than in the civil broils with his 
own subjects. The fall of Kouehriua encouraged him to 
make an expedition against the tribes established in the 
district of Chcriana. The chronicler Panaretos says, 
that the idea of the expedition must have been inspired 
by the machinations of the devil. The imperial troops 
marched forward without any plan of operations, ravaging 
the country, plundering, and making prisoners. In the 
midst of their career they were suddenly assailed by a 
small body of the enemy's cavalry. Emperor, generals, 
and troops, were all seized with a panic, and fled without 
offering any resistance. Four hundred were left dead on 
the field. John Kabasites, the duke of Chaldia, who a few 
months before had reconquered the forts of Chcriana and 
Sorogaina, perished Not only was all the plunder lost, 

I 1 " II ■ I I ■ i.i ...i.i'.i.ni I l.i • ir. .11 . i \ ..I :..ji (lid . ,,.(. 
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but the whole of the baggage of the troops, the military *.d. 
chest of the army, aud the personal equipage and tents imb-i rao. 
of the emperor, fell into the hands of the Turkomans. 
Alcxios fled among the foremost, and Panarctoa followed 
him close. The historian declares, that if the Lord had 
not been with him, and strengthened his horse, so that he 
galloped after the emperor for three days, posterity would 
have lost the imperial notary, and the history of Tre- 
hizond would have been at this hour a blank. 1 The 
fugitives never stopped a moment, either to rally the 
troops or take a single measure for their safety ; nor did 
they hold their own persons to be perfectly secure until 
they entered the walls of Trebizond, to which they brought 
the news of the disgraceful overthrow. 

The Turkish hordes which attacked the long Blip of 
territory that composed the empire of Trebizond belonged 
to different independent tribes. They were united by no 
political tie, and generally acted without concert. Indeed, 
they formed, not unfrcqucntly hostile races, more inclined 
to contract alliances even with the Christians than with 
one another. The great impulse that carried them on- 
ward in their career of conquest and colonisation was 
the necessity of securing new lands for their augmenting 
population, and for their increasing flocks and herds. 
Why the nomadic population should have increased in an 
augmented ratio, at this, or at any other given period of 
history, is one of the social problems that lies beyond the 
sphere of Greek history ; or, at least, it would require to 
be examined in greater detail, and involve a deeper inves- 
tigation of the state of society among the Oriental nations, 
during the middle ages, than falls within the scope of this 
historical sketch. A few prominent facts alone require 
to be noticed. The Turkish nomades were compelled 
yearly to occupy a greater extent of land with their 
migratory encampments. Necessity obliged them cither 

1 Panorotos, 358, | 20. 
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chap. iv. to exterminate Other nomadcs, or to push before them the 
1 1. civilised cultivators of the soil, just as the civilised culti- 
vators of the soil iii our day, acting under the impulse of 
similar motives, are now driving before them tiio nomadic 
tribes of North America, Southern Africa, and Australia. 

The Turkomans on the frontiers of tlic empire of Trc- 
bizond, when they met with a numerous population, or a 
strong castle capable of resisting their progress, usually 
began their attacks by ruining the resources of tho natives, 
not by risking a battle with them in the field. A success- 
ful foray in autumn would generally enable them to burn 
the standing grain, even when they were powerless to 
carry away plunder. The farm-houses, the cattle, and 
the fruit-trees, little by little, would be all destroyed ; 
until at last the population was so reduced in numbers, 
and so impoverished, as either to emigrate or to become 
incapable of longer defending their paternal possessions. 
In this way the Mussulman nomades in Asia, and the 
Sclavonian and Bulgarian herdsmen and shepherds in 
Europe, occupied many extensive provinces, and exter- 
minated millions of tho Greek race. Their progress, it is 
true, was aided by the rapacity of the central governments 
at Constantinople and Trebizond, which neglected the 
defence of the country, and, by the very nature of their 
administrative agency, fomented a spirit of local dissen- 
sion and solfishness that took away from the Greek people 
all power of acting ill common, paralysed their courage, 
and taught them a degree of social degradation in which 
they hailed slavery as a welcome repose. 

The process of depopulation was likewise at times 
effected by internal changes in the profits of industry. 
A dense population of cultivators of the soil often, in tho 
declining period of the empire, gave way to a few graziers. 
Thi3 change was brought about by the fiscal severity of 
the government, which taxed gardens, vineyards, olive- 
groves, and orchards, while it neglected to repair the 
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aqueducts, the roads, and the bridges, which could alone a, i>. 
secure to the cultivator the power of converting his sur- i3t&-i3£x>. 
plus produce into money at a profitable price. The 
peasantry made the discovery that the government could 
not so easily absorb the gains of a pastoral population as 
they could tax the fruits of the soil, and consequently it 
became the interest both of the great landed proprietors 
and of the peasantry to produce cattle, wool, and hides, 
rather than corn, wine, and oil, Every person who has 
paid attention to the condition of society in the interior 
of the Othoman empire must have frequently observed 
traces of the practical results of similar causes. 

In the decline of all absolute governments, the expenses 
of the sovereign absorb so large a portion of the public 
revenues that every department of the executive power 
is weakened to increase the splendour of the court. 
Distant lines of communications are allowed to become 
useless for transport. Military positions and strong for- 
tresses are neglected, because the immediate district they 
cover is insufficient to pay the expense of their mainte- 
nance. Weak princes prefer dismantling fortresses to 
reducing the number of their chamberlains and court 
pageants. Of this spirit of economy the Turkomans 
frequently reaped the fruits. Every successive generation 
saw then) gain possession of some frontier fortress, or 
encroach far into some province, that the emperors 
regarded as hardly worth defending. 1 It must not, 
however, be supposed that they were always allowed to 
advance in an uninterrupted career of conquest. The 
army of Trcbizond inherited some portion of the mili- 
tary discipline and science which enabled the Byzantine 

1 Tim emperor Aklios HI., Id Ilia golilni hull to the monastery of Sumelm, 
alfi.i.lh a *;i.>nl; illL]„ti-.L"L."!L <>i iliii- TIji- via;..-!'..: -ay ■ I't [.:.■-■ ly that the poa- 
s-e.-ficjcisi ui' 1][L' uuimi .(l'1-v nui- umliitiKurjiL l.y lliu fn-.iu.tit 'iuruaiLs ul l!ic 
^[i]>s'.ilrnai]- ■ il. ;.j j:h:i'i1 jli!,. i:uj...i laul. ]■ i-- L i 1 1 - :- rk' valli'y j.f tl.i' I'; * LC i-h, 

in- mi! y KTuLj.iiKaj.iH I)i,',.lii> ! 't.. i-ka 1 . thi'ir tvn-li. uriliy . : : :~ (jrujnutru) 

lliut J.-... 1. 1 ll may !.-.■ !iL].t ;:l l],.' iii.il.' kilt mar tku rL.i'li:L-:ii-y.- - £'" : l]iliii-l a- 

yor, Uriij'mal-Frwjtntiut, Erato ALth., p. B9. 
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chap. iv. sovereigns to repulse the Saracens, not only from the 
S i. walls of Constantinople, but to drive them hack beyond 
~ ' Mount Taurus. On the field of battle, if properly com- 
manded, it was still superior to the nomade cavalry of 
the Turkomans. Even the reign of a sovereign so desti- 
tute of military talents as Alexios III. was distinguished 
by several successful military enterprises. The emir 
of Baibcrt was defeated and slain ; and the emir of 
Arsinga, who had laid siege to Golaeha, was repulsed 
with loss. On the other hand, however, the forts of old 
Matzonka and Golaeha were ultimately captured by the 
Mussulmans. Limnia was either conquered by Tadjcd- 
din, who married Eudocia, the daughter of Alexios, or it 
was ceded to him by the emperor as the dowry of the 
princess, to prevent its conquest. 1 Alexios made a second 
attempt to reconquer Cheriana ; but bis military incapa- 
city and the seventy of the weather destroyed his army, 
which sulTeied LTvalcr lus.* from hunger and cold than 
from tlie sword of the runny. Fortunately for the em- 
pire, the chiefs of the Turkomans directed their forces 
against one another, instead of uniting to conquer the 
Christians. Tadjcddin, the cuiir of Limnia, attacked 
SoleimaDbeg, the son of Hadji-Otner, emir of Chalybia, at 
the head of an army of twelve thousand men. A great 
battle was fought between these princes, who were both 
sons-in-law of the emperor of Trehizoud. Tadjcddin was 
defeated, and perished on the field of battle with six 
thousand of his army. 

The character of the emperor Alexios III. was Btained 
with far deeper disgrace by a quarrel in which he was 
involved with a Genoese merchant, than by all the defeats 
he Buffered from the Turkomans. The disgraceful cir- 
cumstances connected with this affair rendered the empire 

1 Tho Licinb i-i'.lc.l t.> Tiiilj-' Mill (MTHmt Slave been tlio fortrmM mentioned 
i.y XLivjiliorus I.liTc.rM a.- only two I.uiMil-.I -Imliv ili-t.mi fr..i!:i 'trcVw ■v.d. 
It appears to have becu tlm name of a district liclwccn Kcraaiint and OiuiOD, 
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of Trebizond a byword of contempt throughout all the 
commercial cities of the East. A Genoese merchant 
noble, named Megollo Lercari, was settled at the colony 
of Caffa. 1 He was in the habit of residing a good deal 
at Trebizond, partly on account of the facilities it afforded 
him for conducting some part of his business, and partly 
to eujoy the agreeable climate and gay society. As a 
man of rank and wealth he frequented the court of 
Alexios, where his knowledge of the world and intelligent 
conversation gained him a degree of intimacy with the 
emperor that excited the jealousy of the Greek courtiers. 
It happened one day, while playing at chess, that lie 
became involved in a dispute with a page whom Alexios 
was reported to treat with unseemly favour. The young 
Greek, knowing that Lercari was regarded with jealousy 
by all who were present, carried his insolence so far as to 
strike the Genoese. The surrounding courtiers prevented 
Lercari from revenging himself on the spot ; and when 
lie demanded satisfaction from the emperor, Alexios 



iiiu.i iKin.lurful in llic ] ilIlhv, i' m il !lil. -"Tu w c rut Licit." The )■■..■!, 
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ki.:(l«Mi JW-L'V. Skill!, Ill '.ii.' ].,'Vll«l-HII is-:,i.--, |„. ; tl ; l lL .eH Hu niod Uy 

Uio dotfo lioccaTiem. in r,r.i L r tu ] .■li:mv: hi-i I;u:l] (; t noa. Leonardo do 
i ILo rauk of dogo by liis tnlcnla nnd bin lulrigum, 
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chap. tv. order to prepare the means of gratifying his revenge 
s i- lie returned to Genoa, where, with tho assistance of tiis 
friends and relations, he fitted out a piratical expedition, 
consisting of two war galleys, to cruise in the Black 
Sea. 

Ho soon made his appearance off Trcbizond, where he 
captured the imperial ships, ruined the commerce of the 
Greeks, ravaged the coasts, and took many prisoners, 
whom he treated with horrid cruelty — cutting off tho 
ears and noses of all those who were in any way 
connected with the imperial service. Alexios sent out a 
squadron of four war galleys of superior sine, manned with 
his best mariners and favoured by a leading wiud, in the 
fullest confidence that the Genoese wii.ilil bo easily 
overtaken and conquered liy the superior swiftness and 
size of these ships. Hut, even at this great disadvantage, 
the naval skill and undaunted courage of the unruly 
republicans gave them a complete victory over the Greeks. 
Ity a feigned Right, the Genoese succeeded in separating 
the four galleys from one another, and then by a 
combined attack they captured them all in succession. 
The prisoners were mutilated as usual, and sent on Bhore 
in the boats. 

On this occasion an old man was taken prisoner with 
his two sons. When the sohb were brought up to bo 
mutilated, the old man entreated Lercari to take his life 
and spare his children. They had only obeyed their 
father's ordors in taking arms against tho Genoese. 
Lercari was moved by the noble earnestness of the 
father's entreaties, and for the first time a sentiment of 
compassion touched his heart for the innocent victims of a 
worthless monarch's pride, and he perhaps felt ashamed 
of his own brutal revenge. The old man and his sons 
were released and scut on shore ; but they were charged 
to deliver to the emperor a barrel full of the salted cars 
and noses of his subjects, and a letter declaring that the 
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only means of delivering the empire from the exaction of a.d. 
this species of tribute was to send the author of the insult 
to Lcrcari, as a prisoner. Alexios, seeing his best galleys 
captured and his subjects exposed unprotected to the fury 
of the Genoese, submitted. The insolent page, in spite 
of the imperial favour, was delivered over to the vengeance 
of Lcrcari. 

Ab soon as the young Greek courtier beheld tho 
revengeful Genoese, lie threw himself on his knees, and 
begged with many tears to be put to death without torture. 
Lcrcari, whose revenge was gratified by having humbled 
an emperor, felt nothing but contempt for the despicable 
page. He understood that his honour would gain more 
by sparing the weeping courtier, than by treating tho 
blow he had received as a thing which of itself merited a 
moment's consideration. He only pushed the kneeling 
suppliant from him with his foot, adding with a significant 
sneer, " Bravo men do not revenge themselves by beating 

The revenge of Lcrcari appears to have been connected 
with some diplomatic transactions between tho empire of 
Trebizond and the Genoese colonies in the Black Sea, for, 
at the peace which followed this transaction, the emperor 
Alexios engaged to put tho Genoese merchants at Tre- 
bizond in possession of an edifice to serve as a warehouse. 
This must have been one of those great buildings like the 
caravanseries of the East — storehouses for goods, lodgings 
for merchants, and castles for defence, which, in the same 
way as the monasteries of the period, formed fortresses in 
the midst of every city, and of whose walls remains may 
yet bo traced even in the fire-devustiikd eit.y of Con^Lhi- 
tiuople. The emperor also published a golden bull, 
confirming all tho privileges enjoyed by the Genoese 
traders throughout bis dominions. 

The facts relating to the vengeance of Lcrcari have not 
been noticed by any Greek writer, and they are evidently 
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chap. iv. strongly coloured by the pride and passion of the Genoese 
8 1' chronicles. Yet the whole history of the enterprise is so 
characteristic of the violence and daring of the citizens of 
Genoa la superbil, that, even had it rested on a slenderer 
basis of fact than probably supported it, still it would 
have merited notico as a correct portraiture both of tho 
people and the age. 1 

The emperor Alexios III., though ucitlier a successful 
warrior nor an able statesman, walked through life with 
some show of dignity as a sovereign. He received the 
empire, in boyhood, in a state of anarchy ; he gradually 
restored it to order, and reconstructed the central admi- 
nistration. In completing this great work, he did every- 
thing in his jiowcr to secure the aid of the clergy. Policy 
required him to gain their goodwill, in order to render 
their influence over the people of some practical use in 
re-establishing the imperial supremacy over the rival 
factions of the Amytzantarants and Scholarants. Ho 
may also have felt that something was necessary to calm 
his own conscience. Whether from policy, the memory 
of his vices, or the expression of heartfelt piety, certain 
is it that the ecclesiastical endowments of Alexios were 
singularly magnificent, lie restored the church of St 
Etigenios to something resembling its ancient splendour. 
He discovered that the 24th of June was the saint's birth- 
day, and celebrated it annually with great pomp at tho 
expense of the imperial treasury. Ho rebuilt other 
churches, and founded and repaired several monasteries 
and almshouses. Tho convent of nuns of Panaghia 

lil""^..''^/^!' in;.'i-: tv^.U:","';,' ,"„■.('' lit)!' ■v™tI!1' 

inw.liTk-.-of iii<' i ;.■;,.»■■..> «:i. ir , F r.>! ..„ (]„■ ,,,.■„;, „f V n ,;w w of Onkliis. 
Tin-/ I, i.:.-, I l.i ll.i- - i-fn - I ■ l' j\ ..:v ::„■■... 1 1., <■■ ,..,1. .,! .\i-ti ,-, 

II: it I -li ■ in' ."II i 1 1 . 1 1 (. I V. 11.: I' I 

ti> the OiTious" 1>j- 11"! n.-unis nf Tuniuu.*!.— I/wtvhi Ue la J/.>ui/i"'/NC dc Hiw, 
piu- EdiUc Vlneaim, torn, i. p. 331. 
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Tlicoskcpastos, which occupies a fine position before a 
cavern in the rocky face of Mount Mithrios, overlooking 
the romantic city of Trebizond, was enlarged, decorated, 
and enriched by his care and liberality. 1 He built a 
church and founded a monastery of St Fhokas at 
Kordylc - . 2 The groat monastery of Sumclas, buried in an 
immense cavern amidst l:ie sublime rocks rind nnigniliccut 
forests which overhang the roaring torrents of the Melas, 
was enriched and protected by his imperial bounty, and 
still possesses the golden bull he signed as the charter of 
its privileges. 3 

But the most splendid existing monument of the 
liberality of Alexios is the monastery of St Dioiiysius, 
situated in an enchanting site, overlooking the sea, on 
the south-western coast of the holy mountain. It was 
the last constructed of the two-and-twenty great monas- 
teries which consecrate the mountain in the eyes of the 
Eastern church. The golden bull of Alexios, the charter 
of its foundation, is still preserved in its archives, and 
forms one of the most valuable monuments of the pictorial 
and caligraphic art of the Greeks in the middle ages. This 
imperial charter of foundation consists of a roll of paper, 
a foot and a half broad aud fifteen feet long, surrounded 
by a rich border of arabesques. The imperial titles are 



.of Kw.lyK is uuw occuj.iud by tlio Tn.tW.fort of Ak-kds. 
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j. set forth in capitals about three inches high, emblazoned 
in gold and ultramarine; and the word Majesty, wherever 
it occurs in the document, is always written, like the 
emperor's signature, with the imperial red ink. This 
curious document acquires its greatest value from con- 
taining at its head, under a half-length figure of our 
Saviour with hands extended to bless the imperial figures, 
two full-length portraits of the emperor Alexios and the 
empress Theodora, about sixteen inches high, in which 
their features, their imperial crowns, their rich robes and 
splendid jewels, are represented in colour, with all the 
care and minuteness of the ablest Byzantine artists. 
Immediately under the imperial titles, below the portraits, 
are the two golden bulla or seals, each of the size of a 
crown-piece, hearing the respective effigies and titles of 
the two sovereigns. The seals are attached to the bull 
by clasps of gold. 1 

Alexios III. died in the year 1390, after a reign of 
forty-one years. The period in which he lived was one 
of almost universal war, civil broils, and anarchy ; and 
few countries in Europe enjoyed as much internal tran- 
quillity, or so great security for private property, as the 
empire of Trebirond. liy his diplomatic arrangements 
he succeeded in preserving a degree of political influence 
which his military reverses frequently endangered, and 
the commercial advantages of his territories gave him 
financial resources vastly exceeding the apparent wealth 
of his small empire. The most powerful princes in his 
vicinity were eager to maintain friendly relations with 
his court, for all their subjects profited by the trade 
carried on in the city of Trebizond. Alexios availed 
himself of this disposition to form matrimonial alliances 

1 Tlic^mojint of this interesting document is given by K:.l I monitor, w]» 

W:Mi.- *. 11/ .\ <-«!-■■■> ..■ .1', i 1 Vi /..-i....'/- f/.r;. •/-. Kim.' 
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between the princesses of his family and several neigh- a. d. 
bowing sovereigns, both Mohammedan and Christian. nno-ui7. 
His sister Maria was married to Koutlonbcg, the chief of 
the great Turkoman horde of the White Sheep ; his 
sister Theodora to the emir of Chalybiu, Iladji-Oraer. His 
daughter Eudocia was first married to the emir Tadjcddin, 1 
who gained possession of Limnia ; and after Tadjcddin 
was slain by the emir of Chalybia, she became the wifo 
of the Byzantine emperor, John V. That princo had 
selected her as the bride of his son, the emperor Manuel 
IT., (I'alcologos;) but when she arrived at Constantinople, 
her beauty made such an impression ou the decrcpid old 
debauchee that he married the young widow himself. 
Anna, another daughter of Alcxios, was married to 
Bagrat VI., king of Georgia; 2 and a third daughter 
was bestowed on Tahartcn, emir of Arsinga or Erd- 
zendjau. 3 

Constantinople was now tributary to the Otlioman 
Turks ; and its vassal emperor was glad to find an ally 
in the wealthy and still independent emperor of Trebizond. 

The countenance and whole personal appearance of 
Alexios were extremely noble. He was florid, blonde, 
and regular-featured, with an aquiline nose, which, his 
flatterers often reminded him, was considered by Plato to 
be a royal feature. In person he was stout and well 
formed ; in disposition he was gay and liberal ; but his 
enemies roproached him with rashness, violence, and 
brutal passions. 

SECT. II. — REIGN OF MANUEL III. RELATIONS WITH THE EUnilE 
OF TIMOR — 139U-H17. 

Manuel III. had received tho title of emperor from his 

1 T..ilj-,],ULi is c:ill,',] I>,.-lii irii.i 111:1] Tjlt li.l 1 in . Ho occupied Hid 

Vi-:u-t .rt J\:Kn> i i. IV.- Li. 1 'I llil 1 .llii^ nf J,..l-L-:'ll [ ,1J!.1 UinBJOll. 

• nqgrat VI. reigned M Tcflis from 130O to I3U8. 
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chap. iv. father in 1376, when only twelve years of age. As a 
8 2. sovereign, he appears to have been more prudent than his 
father, and to have possessed all his diplomatic taleut. 
He lived in critical times, and fortune favoured his 
prudence. The great Tartar irruption that desolated 
the greater part of Asia Minor during his reign left his 
little empire unscathed. Though he was compelled to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of the mighty Timor, and 
pay tribute to the Mongol empire for a few years, still 
his government was disturbed by no political vicissi- 
tudes of any general importance. The only interest 
we feel in his reign, of twenty-seven years' duration, is 
derived from its transitory connection with the exploits 
of Timor. 

Alexios III. left the empire of Trebizond reduced to 
a narrow strip of coast, extending in an uninterrupted 
line from Batoun to Kenisuut, and including also the 
territory of Oiuaion, separated from the rest of the 
empire by the possessions of A rsamir, the son of Tadjeddin, 
emir of Limnia. Its hreadth rarely exceeded forty 
miles, its frontier running along the high range of moun- 
tains that overlook the sea. Within tliese limits several 
Christian nobles owned a doubtful allegiance to the 
imperial authority. The city of Oinaion, with its terri- 
tory, extending westward to the Thermodon, was governed 
by a Greek named Meltssenos. As his possessions were 
separated from the imperial garrison at Kcrasunt by the 
possessions of the emir of Limnia, he was almost virtually 
independent. Arsamir, the emir of Limnia, was, however, 
fortunately closely allied with Manuel, both by relation- 
ship and political interest. He was the son of Manuel's 
sister, the beautiful Eudocia. 

Leo Kabasitcs, the head of a distinguished family, 
which had long possessed great influence in the empire, 
ruled an extensive territory in the mountains, and held 
several fortified castles, that gave him the command of 
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the caravan route leading southward from the capital. 1 a.d. 
The possession of these castles, winch after the Othomaii i«h. 
conquest became the residence of Dcr<j-Begs, enabled 
him to levy tribute on all travellers who passed through 
his district, along the great road leading to Persia and 
Armenia. 

The Spanish traveller Gonsalez de Clavijo, who was 
sent by Henry III., king of Castile, as ambassador to 
Timor, has left us a curious account of the power of Leo 
Kabasites, and of the manner in which he exercised it on 
those who came within his jurisdiction as duke of Chaldia. 2 
The picture he gives of the insubordination and rapacity 
of the great nobles in the empire of Trebistond shows 
how generally the frame of society was convulsed by 
aristocratic anarchy, which was a feature of the social 
movement of the human race, not merely of a change in 
the feudal system of Europe. Clavijo confirms the 
oxprePsioDS used by Alcxios III., in his golden bull to 
the monastery of Sumclaa, which he wished to protect 
against the exactions of his nobles. The Spanish traveller 
accompanied an envoy sent to Henry by Timor, on bis 
way back to Samarcand. After quitting Trcbizond, they 
were stopped by Loo Kabasites, as they entered bis terri- 
tory, and required to pay toll or make a present, lu 
vain the Mongol envoy protested that an ambassador of 
the great Timor was not bound to pay toll like the agent 
of a merchant, and insisted that bo was entitled to a free 
passage through a land which was tributary to the Great 
Mongol — for Leo, as a vassal of the emperor of Trebizond, 
had no pretext for exacting toll from the representative 
of the suzerain of his prince. To all this Leo replied, 

' Jolin Knbamtea, who n-iu kilk-ti in tlm shimcfu! tiiphl nt t'hi-riiuu, wiw 

iluiii' lii UiiLUiil, til tl„i' j.i-itL.iU uf l:..,n:it .i V.i :;Mh ■ 
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chap. iv. that his duty was to keep the road open, which was done 
8 2. solely by his care, and that lie was consequently entitled 
to receive toll from every traveller who passed. Ho lived 
in a desert district, where it was necessary to maintain a 
larger body of guards than the inhabitants could furnish, 
otherwise the mountain passes would be left open to the 
incursions of tho nomad Turkomans, and would soon 
become impassable. Nay, he added significantly, at times 
he found it necessary to make incursions himself into the 
more fertile districts of the empire, to carry off provisions 
by forco when travellers were rare. Clavijo was com- 
pelled to give the chieftain a piece of scarlet cloth, and a 
silver disli ; and trie Mongol ambassador offered him at 
first a piece of line linen, and a dress of scarlet ; but Leo 
was not satisfied with this present, and would not allow 
the two ambassadors to proceed on their journey until 
they had purchased ;i bale of camlet from a merchant in 
their caravan, and ndded it to their previous presents. 
Leo Kabasitcs then treated them as his guests, and 
supplied them with an escort through the Christian terri- 
tories, but at the same time lie made as much profit as 
lie could of their passage, by letting them pack -horses for 
the transport of their baggage as far as Arsinga. 1 

The other Christian chiefs who acknowledged the suze- 
rainty of the emperor of Trebizond were the Bignora of 
Tzanich, Dora, Larachne, Chasdenik, and the prince of 
Gouriel. 

Timor was now the lord of Asia. Gibbon thought 
that this great conqueror had overlooked the little empire 
of Trebizond, amidst those mighty projects of ambition 
which led him to plan the conquest of China while 
encamped before the walls of Smyrna. Speaking of the 
flight of Mohammed, the son of Bayezid, from the dis- 
astrous defeat of Angora, the historian observes, " In his 
rapid career, Timor appears to have overlooked this 

1 Clavijo quoted by Fallmcniyer, Gachichtc, 240. 
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obscure and contumacious angle of Anatolia." 1 But it a. n. 
was not so. Timor neither overlooked Trebizond nor lseT-uos. 
forgot Mohammed ; but neither the Greek empire nor tbe ~~~ 
Othoman prince possessed a degree of importance that 
called for his personal presence to arrange their affairs. 
It reflects no discredit on the measures of Timor, either 
as a general or a statesman, that the empire of Trebizond 
outlived tlie Tartar power in Asia Minor, or that 
Mohammed I. became the second founder of the Otho- 
man empire. Timor did not advance to the decisive 
battle with Bayezid until lie had secured his right flank 
from every danger, and taken due precautions tliat no 
serious attempt could bo made to interrupt bis com- 
munications with the countries in his rear, by a diversion 
from the shores of the Black Sea. 

All the priuees who ruled in the countries between the 
gulf of Alexaudretta and the sea of Trebizond, whether 
Christian or Mohammedan, were compelled to contribute 
their contingents to swell the numbers, and to form 
magazines to supply the wants, of the Tartar army. The 
king of Georgia, was forced to abjure the Christian 
religion, and to deliver up to Timor the coat of mail 
which was believed by all the votaries of the Koran to 
have been forged by king David the psalmist, with his 
own hands. 2 Taharten the emir of Arsinga, and Kara 
Yolouk, the chief of the Turkomans of the White Horde, 
became the voluntary vassals of the MoDgol empire. 
Kara Yousouf, the redoubted leader of the Black Horde, 
was driven from the vast possessions over which he bad 
wandered with his nomade army, and was a fugitive undor 
the protection of the Othoman court. 

1 Dcdbu nnd Full, clmji liv, vol. lii. p. SO. 

* linl^H AVj>\ cLnj). L'l ■' Ari'l ivu l.m.-l.l liim jlVuicl' llic nrt of luil&iiii; 
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chap. it. Bayczid had pushed forward the frontiers of tho Otho- 
§ 2. man empire to the banks of the Thermodon, and his 
territories were contiguous with the empire of Trebizond. 
Amasia, Tokat, and Sivas were in tho possession of tho 
sultan, who was also master of a fleet which would enable 
him to attack Trebizond by sea. In this state of things 
it became impossible for Timor to overlook the position of 
Manuel, nor could he without great imprudence have 
allowed the emperor of Trebizond to enjoy even a nominal 
independence. The precise period at which Timor 
reduced Trobizond to the rank of a tributary state 
cannot be exactly determined, but it seems to have taken 
place after the Georgian campaign in the spring of 1400. 
Timor detached a division of the northern army, then 
under his own immediate orders, to attack the empire ; 
and Manuel made an attempt to arrest the progress of 
tho Tartars by occupying the mountain passes. But the 
troops who had stormed the inaccessible cliffs, and plunged 
into the precipitous ravines and dark caverns of the 
Georgian mountains, defended by the bravest moun- 
taiueers and hardiest warriors of Asia, made light of the 
obstacles which the mercenary forces of Manuel could 
oppose to them. The prudence and diplomatic talents 
of Manuel served him better than his military skill or 
the courage of his army. By some negotiations of which 
we are ignorant, he succeeded in averting the march of a 
Tartar army on Trebizond, by acknowledging himself a 
tributary of the Mongol empire, and placing his whole 
land and sea forces at the orders of Timor. 

When the grand army of the Tartars was marching 
against Bayezid, Timor ordered the emperor of Trebizond 
Ui appear in person at the headquarters of the army, in 
command of his contingent. By some means or other, 
aud most probably for the purpose of hastening the pre- 
paration of the naval fon:e which Timor had ordered to 
he prepared to cover his flank, Manuel obtained the 
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relaxation of this order, for there is no doubt that he was a.d. 
not present at the battle of Angora. His dignity and uoo-wb. 
fame as a Christian emperor, and the deep detestation 
foil by all Christiana against ISuyeiid, who hail so often 
defeated the chivalry of the west, would have embalmed 
the nuuio of Manuel in glory as a champion of a holy 
war, had he taken any part in the victory of Angora. 
W e have too many accounts of that great buttle, both by 
cotciFiporary Christians and Mohammedans, to leave any 
doubt on the subject. At the same time, the close political 
alliance that existed between Taliartcn, the emir of 
Arsinga, who was highly distinguished at the court of 
Timor, and his brother-in-law Manuel, would alone be 
sufficient to establish tho impossibility of the wary Mongol 
having overlooked the importance of the empire of Trc- 
bizond. Indeed, so minute was Timor's attention to 
every circumstance that could contribute to aid his cause 
in the severe struggle he anticipated with the Othoman 
forces, that he resolved to distract tho attention of Bay- 
exid, and deprive him of succours from his European 
dominions, by attacking the flank and rear of the Turkish 
army. For this purpose he ordered a fleet to be assem- 
bled at Trebizoud ; and there exists proof of this in a 
letter of Timor, addressed to John l'aleologos, the nephew 
of Manuel II., emperor of Constantinople, who governed 
tho Byzantine empire while his unclo was begging assis- 
tance against the Turks in western Europe. This com- 
munication shows the importance attached by Timor 
to a naval diversion, in case of a prolonged campaign in 
the interior of Asia Minor. The letter is dated about 
two months beforo the battle of Angora. Tho Tartar 
monarch orders John Paleologos to prepare immediately 
twenty galleys, to unite with a fleet of the same number 
which the emperor of Trcbizond was fitting out, and to 
hold them ready for further orders.' It is true that no 

1 TTiiB lottor is given by Follnicravcr nith liis usual judicious obscrvationa, 
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cn.\r. iv, use was made of these fleets, aud that Timor did not 
6 2 - cross the Bosphorus and lay waste the Serai of Adriauople, 
~~ nor enter the walla of Constantinople ; but this must he 
attributed to the utter destruction of the Othomau forces 
at Angora, and to the disappearance of every trace of 
further resistance in every coi ner of the Othoman empire ; 
not, as Gibbon supposes, because " au insuperable though 
narrow sea rolled between the two continents of Europe 
and Asia, and the lord of so many tomans or myriads of 
horse was not master of a single galley." 1 The reason 
was different. The same political views which made 
Timor disdain to visit Trcbinond and Brusa led him to 
despise Adrianopla aud Constantinople. 

Timor ruled the world as the general of an army, not 
as the sovereign of a state. He was a nomad of sur- 
passing genius, but he gloried in remaining a nomad. 
His camp was his residence, hunting was his favourite 
amusement, and, aB long as he lived, ho resolved that no 
city should relax the discipline of his invincible cuiras- 
siers. In his eyes, wisdom and virtue existed only in 
tents ; vice aud folly were the constant denizens of walled 
cities and fixed dwellings. Before the battle of Angora, 
Timor had wisely prepared for a long war by calculating 
that all the resources of the immense empire of Bayezid 
would have been ably employed to resist the Tartars. 
But after the irreparable defeat of the sultan, and the 

( I S.-...i:-i, / „■■■ ....... / (ifVn.-n.fl v.- ■■.',>■'...■< j. I .j.i. nii. [i. SOI!: 
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total dissolution of the Turkish army, he overlooked the a.d. 
vitality of the administrative institutions on which tlie uoo-uos. 
Otliouiun power reposed ; u:id, in consequence of the con- 
tempt lio felt for the Turks us a nation, be erroneously 
believed that the Othoman empire was based on the 
military strength of a tribe that appeared to be almost 
exterminated. Timor saw no Othomau army in the 
Held, while he beheld the Seljouk princes of Asia Minor 
resinning all the power torn from thein by Bayezid. 
The different tribes of Turks and Turkomans were now 
only vassals of the Mongol empire, and among them the 
Othomans appeared by no means more powerful than 
many others. 

When the grand army of Timor quitted Asia Minor, 
a division of the troops visited Kerasunt. But the steep 
mountains, the winding and precipitous paths, and the 
want of forage for the cavalry and beasts of burden along 
the coast, between Kerasunt and Trcbizond, saved the 
capital from their unwelcome presence. 1 Manuel, we 
may rest assured, did everything in his power to collect 
abundant supplies of provisions and furnish ample means 
of transport on the shorter lines of road, in order to pre- 
serve the caravan routes in the immediate vicinity of 
Trebizond free from interruption. Fortunately none of 
these routes conducted to the westward. The revenues 
of the empire were now in a great measure dependent on 
the commercial importance of the capital. On quitting 
western Asia, Timor established his nephew, Mirza Halil, 
as immediate sovereign over the tributary states of Tre- 
bizond, Georgia, and Armenia, as well as over the chief- 
tains of the Turkoman hordes. 2 The troubles that 
ensued in the Mongol empire after Timor's death, and 
the departure of Mirza Halil to occupy the throne of 

1 S.liiUbri'-.-crs ft i.'.ii IViirt], !Ii>:iclini, lliiS, .limled H i'ulliilliniViT, 
- II !!!'■'■•• 7'i'. l : .:'.r. ui IV' ■ iu :>:ir t 'ij.- ■ I i ii. A I i h 1; ]'ir 

Futia do In Croii, toin. iv. p. ISO. 
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ohap. iv. Samarcand, enabled Manuel to throw off all dependence 
8 *■ on the Tartars, aud deliver the empire from tribute. 

Manuel III. died in the year 1417. He was twice 
married ; first to Eudocia of Georgia, in the year 1377, 
by whom he had a son, Alcxios IV., and after her death 
to Anna Philanthropcna of Constantinople, by whom he 
left no children. Alexioa was suspected of having 
hastened his father's dcatii. 



BECT. JIT.— I1E1CN OF ALEXIUS IV. HF,I,AT[OSS WITH THB TURKOMAN 

1417-1416. 

After the retreat of the grand array of the Mongols, 
the empire of Trebizond was exposed, almost without 
defence, to the attacks of the two great Turkoman hordes 
of the Black and White Sheep, who wandered over the 
whole country between Sinope and Bussora. Kara 
Yousouf, the chief of the horde of the Black Sheep, 
appeared for a time to be on the point of founding a 
great empire between the Mongols and the Turks. His 
conquests extended from the Euxine to the Persian Gulf. 
The career of Kara Yousouf was marked by the strangest 
vicissitudes, and a history of his empire would be nothing 
more than a record of his own singular adventures. Born 
the hereditary chieftaiu of a tribe that mustered thirty 
thousand cavalry, he was more than once forced to gain 
the necessaries of life as a common robber, while at other 
times he swept through Mesopotamia at tho head of sixty 
thousand of the finest troops in Asia. As early as the 
year 1387, he had tried his fortune in battle with Timor; 
but- he was no match for the military skill of the wary 
Tartar. Undaunted by his first misfortune, he renewed 
tbe war in 1393 ; and though defeated a second time, 
he again raised his standard against the Tartars in 1400. 
In this last war, his army was so completely routed, and 
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ho was himself so hotly pursued, that, uuable to conceal a. i>. 
his movements either in the mountains of Assyria or lsw-uan. 
the deserts of Mesopotamia, he fled to the court of ~ ' 
Bayezid. The refusal of the Turkish sultan to deliver 
liim up to Timor, who claimed him as a rebellious vassal, 
was the immediate cause of the invasion of the Othomau 
empire by the Mongols. 

When Bayezid became the prisoner of Timor, Kara 
Yousouf Hod to Cairo, where the Mamlouk king, Furreg 
the son of Berkouk, gave him au asylum until Timor's 
death. lie then hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, 
and once more collected the Turkomans round his stan- 
dard. The genius of Timor no longer directed tho move- 
ments of the Tartar armies, and success attended the 
enterprises of Kara Yousouf. Tauris itself was captured, 
and became the capital of his empire. Kara Yousouf 
then occupied Arsiuga, driving out the family of Ta- 
harten. He also defeated Oulough, who commanded the 
troops of the White Horde of the Turkomans for his 
brother Hamsa, their chieftain. 

Alexios IV. was a helpless spectator of these sudden 
revolutions in his vicinity. He had tins ted, when he 
heard rumours of the impetuous career of Kara Yousouf, 
that the emir of Arsinga and the chieftain of the White 
Hordo, who were both allied to his family, would serve as 
a barrier to protect his empire. 1 The defeat of these 
allies compelled tho emperor to throw himself on the 
mercy of the conqueror, and to declare his readiness to 
submit to any conditions of peace. Kara Yousouf ordered 
the suppliant monarch to send his daughter, the most 
beautiful princess of the house of Grand-Horn iicnos, which 
had long been celebrated in Asia for the beauty of its 
daughters, to bo the wife of his son Djihaushah, aud to 
pay the same amount of tribute to the Black Turko- 

1 K»m Yoiiloiifc, nr the Mi:ir.'i T.i-i-t-li . tho falSicr of Hiilil.il .-.ml Oillougl), ur 
Alibcg, KM the son-in-law of Aleiioa TIL— Ducaa, p. GO. 
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mans that bis father, Manuel III., had paid to the 
Mongols. 1 

Kara Yousouf died, in the year 1420, in as strange a 
manner as he had lived. A fit of apoplexy smote him 
in his tent as he was speculating on tlie consequences of 
an approaching conflict with the Tartars, in which he felt 
confident of victory. The next day was to have witnessed 
a great battle with Shah Itoukh, the youngest son of 
Timor ; and had victory continued faithful to the stan- 
dard of Kara Yousouf, the empire of Asia would have 
passed from the Tartars to the liiack Turkomans. The 
death of their leader, however, served as a signal for the 
dispersion of tlie Turkoman army. Each captain, the 
moment he heard the news, hastened from the camp to 
gain possession of some province rich enough to supply 
the means of keeping bis troops together, until he could 
find an opportunity of selling his services to a new 
sovereign. 

Kara Yousouf had never thought of employing his 
power to frame any regulations tending to counect the 
instruments of bis personal authority with a systematic 
administration extending over all his dominions. The 
consequence of his ignorance " deserves to be contrasted 
with tlie f;i to of the Othoman administration after tlie 
catastrophe of Angora. While the Othoman empire 
revived with undiminished vigour even after the annihi- 
lation of its armies, the empire of the Black Turkomans 
melted away, on the death of its ruler, before any disaster 
had shaken its fabric. Kara Yousouf's corpse lay in his 
tent, surrounded by a chosen body of hardy veterans, 
while tribe after tribo marched off from the camp ; but 
at length these guards, on beholding the troops in their 
immediate vicinity striking their tents, suddenly began 
to inquire what was to be done. They could not wait 
until Shah Roukh fell upon them. All their hopes bad 

1 Clmkocomljlos, p. 215. 
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been concentred in the dead prince, who had ridden a.d. 
proudly through their ranks the day before, promising hit-ius. 
them victory. To him they hail looked for rewards and ' 
wealth, and he could servo them no longer. lu this crisis, 
every man felt that there was no time to lose. With one 
accord, as if seized by a common spirit of demoniacal 
impulse, the whole regiment of guards rushed in silence 
within the royal enclosure, hitherto held sacred from 
intrusion, and guarded by the black eunuchs. They plun- 
dered the treasury ; and, loading all the wealth in the 
royal tents on the first baggage horses on which they 
could lay hands, they departed from the camp, leaving 
Uie body of the mighty Kara Yousuuf in a royal enclosure 
of empty canvass, surrounded hy weeping women, howling 
eunucbs, and helpless mutes. The Tartars were more 
compassionate than the Turkomans. When the body 
was taken up for interment, it was seen that the cars had 
been cut oil'. Some avaricious oificcr of the Turkoman 
guards, who knew the inestimable value of the diamond 
earrings of his sovereign, on approaching the body, as if 
to mark his reverence for his deceased master, had taken 
this strange way, as the quickest, to perpetrate the 
robbery, and prevent any one from sharing the plunder. 

After the death of Kara Yousouf, the White Horde 
recovered its independence ; and tho emperor of Trebi- 
zond, protected by its power, ceased to pay tribute to the 
Black Turkomans. 

We must now record the existence of a state of moral 
degradation in the house of Komncnos, calculated to insure 
the ruin of a state and nation bo degenerate as to submit 
to such a dynasty. Without attaching much importance 
to the details of those anecdotes, concerning the vices of 
the court of Trebizond, that arc transmitted to us by the 
Latins, we still find enough in the Byzantine writers to 
confirm the picture they give of the crimes habitually per- 
petrated in the palace of the later emperors of Trebizond. 
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cniP. iv. Manuel III. had associated Alexios IV. with him in 
S3, the imperial dignity, but he met neither with gratitude 
nor filial affection. Clavtjo relates an anecdote which 
paints tlio state of society iu the capital, as well as the 
relations between the two emperors. Manuel had taken 
into his favour a page of low birth, but of great personal 
advantages. This upstart obtained a degree of influence 
in public affairs that excited the jealousy of the nobility, 
accustomed to divide among themselves all the favours of 
the court. The discontented did everything in their 
power to increase the general dissatisfaction, and succeeded 
in awakening a popular outcry against tho favourite. 
Alexios availed himself of the public indignation to form 
a conspiracy for seizing the reins of government, and 
dethroning his father. He raised the standard of revolt, 
and, with tlio assistance of the people, demanded that the 
young bowbearer should be driven from the palace. 
MeiuiicI !v;ss liefoeneil in [lie ii|>]'ilt citadel, ami compelled 
to banish his favourite. The ambition of Alexios was 
now disappointed ; for the people, having obtaiucd their 
object, and having probably observed that he possessed 
worse vices than his father, ceased to support his rcbelliou. 
He succeeded, however, in making his peace with his 
father; and, perhaps as the price of his reconciliation, ho 
retained the exiled bowbearer about his own person. 1 
His subsequent conduct led to the suspicion, already 
alluded to, that he caused his father's death. 

Alexios IV. was a weaker and a worse man than his 
father. An avenger of his own filial ingratitude stepped 
forward in the person of an undutiful son. According to 
the usage of the empires of Trebizond and Constantinople, 
Alexios bad raised his eldest son, Joannes, as heir- 
apparent, to share the dignity of the imperial throne. 
Alexios IV., like ins grandfather, Alexios III., married 
a lady of the family of Cantacuzenos, who likewise bore 

1 Sco tlio intcrii!Tl!ilii.'ti of Fiillmcravi-r from f'!:nijr>, f-'ttci idtt, p. 216. 
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the name of Theodora. 1 The empress Theodora was 
impatient of her husband's conduct, and consoled herself [. 
for his neglect by too close an intimacy with the proto- 
vostiarios. Her son Joannes, indignant at his mother's 
disgrace, assassinated her lover in the palace with his 
own hand. But the young hypocrite contemplated the 
perpetration of crimes of a blacker dye than those ho 
pretended to punish. Having made himself master of 
the upper citadel, ho imprisoned both his father and 
mother in their apartments. The nobles, alarmed that 
he was about to commit a double parricide, and the 
people, persuaded that the young tyrant would prove 
a worse sovereign than tho old debauchee, interfered, 
and delivered Alexios IV. from the hands of his son. 

Joannes, who was called Kalojoannes, from his per- 
sonal beauty, not from his mental accomplishments, fled 
to the court of Georgia, where he married a daughter of 
the king. Alexios IV. raised his second son, Alexander, 
to bo his colleague in the imperial dignity, conferring on 
him all the rights of heir-apparent. 2 

The greater part of the long reign of Alexios IV. was 
passed in luxury and idleness. The first rebellion of his 
son Kalojoannes occurred in the early part of his reign ; 
about twenty years later, a second brought the emperor 
to a premature and bloody grave. 3 The death of Alexander 
seems to have suggested to Kalojoannes the necessity of 
making a vigorous attempt to dethrone his father, as 
the only means of securing the succession to the empire. 
He succeeded in opening communications with the power- 
ful family of Kabasites, who stood in opposition to Alexios. 

1 CTulcocondjItu, p. -j-id ; bul Jris no is mrifn-.'<l. Pmiretos, g 65, men- 
tions tint tbo nnmo or this empress n-ia also Theodora. 

1 C^llou'LimM:^, p. lilii. It ;i:i]-.'Li-. 'J,.;'. 11. Tn:-k i -I i Impugn Ijiid sdready 
begun to corrupt tbo Greek dialect of Trebizoiid, for Clmkucundjlas calls 
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ctr.ip. iv. Kalojoannes then repaired to the Genoese colony of 
8 3. Caffa, where he hired a largo siiip, which he fitted out as 
a man-of-war. Engaging a hand of military adventurers 
in his service, he crossed the Euxinc, invaded the empire, 
and seized the monastery of St Pholtas at Kordylc, 
where ho fortified himself, in order to wait until some 
movement of his partisans should enahlc him to enter 
the capital. But the people were so satisfied with their 
condition that Alexios, secure of his capital, marched out 
to attack his rebellious son. The imperial camp was 
pitched at Achantos. It seems that a party of the 
emperor's attendants had been gained over to betray him, 
for two emissaries of Kalojoannes were allowed to pene- 
trate into his tent at midnight. In the morning, Alexioa 
IV. was found murdered in his bed. The parricide 
entered Trebizond without opposition, being everywhere 
hailed as emperor by his demoralised subjects. But it 
was necessary, even in the vicious state to which Greek 
society had then fallen, to repudiate the charge of having 
suborned his father's assassins. The obsequies of Alexios 
were ri'lolirateiL with unusual pomp. His body, after 
remaining many days entombed in the monastery of 
Theoskepastos, was subsequently transported into the 
metropolitan church of Chrysokephalos. The agents of 
the assassination were punished as murderers ; for the 
now emperor declared that, though he bad sent them to 
secure his father's person, he had charged them to pay 
the strictest attention to his safety. Probably there was 
not a single individual in his empire capable of believing 
in the possibility of such an undertaking ; or, had it been 
possible, could any one credit the possibility of its being 
attempted at midnight in the midst of an army % The 
lives of the assassins wero spared. One was punished 
with the loss of his hand ; the other with that of his 
eyes. 1 

1 ObjJaicondvlaa, 211. 



1446, for ho was alive in tho year 1445 ; and in the u 
year 1449 Joannes IV. was sole emperor, and had been 
for some time in the enjoyment of sovereign power. 1 
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The first attack of tlie OtUoraao Turks ou the empire of 
Trebizoud occurred during the reign of Alexios IV., in 
the year 1442. Sultan Murad, who was an accomplished 
statesman as well as an able general, fitted out a fleet 
which he sent into the Black Sea to surprise Trebizoud. 
In ease the attempt on the city should fail, the admiral 
was instructed to lay waste the territories of the empire 
wherever they were open to attack, and to carry off as 
many slaves as possible. By this means the resources of 
the Christians would be diminished, and the ultimate 
conquest of the country accelerated. The attack on the 
city of Trcbizond was repulsed, but the Turks landed at 
several places on the coast, plundered tho country, 
destroyed the habitations, and carried off the young meu 
and women to be sold in the slave-markets of Brusa 
and Adrianople. After ravaging the territories of the 
emperor of Trcbizond, the fleet crossed the sea, and laid 
waste the Genoese possessions round Caffa. Before 
quitting the Black Sea, however, just as the Turks had 
directed their course to the Gulf of Moudania, which was 
then the naval station of tho Othomans, this fleet was 
assailed by a furious tempest. Many of the largest ships 
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were wrecked on the Asiatic coast near Hcraclcia, and cn.ir. v. 
those that escaped through the Boaphorns to Moudania H- 
and Ghiumlek brought back so little glory and plunder, 
that the saltan was not encouraged to try a second mari- 
time expedition. 

The Otboman empire is one of the most singular 
creations of human genius. It owed its rapid growth to 
institutions and laws more than arms ; and the institu- 
tions on which its greatness was more particularly 
founded, were the work of an individual chief at the 
head of a small band of followers, not of the chosen 
lawgiver of a united nation. Hence the name of 
Orkhan has not been ranked among the great legislators 
of mankind. His contemporaries were unable to appre- 
ciate the profundity of his views, and historians have 
regarded the Othoman empire with feelings of religious 
and political prejudice, so strong as to hare surveyed its 
ethnical anomalies with a species of mental blindness. 

The grandfather of Orkhan entered the Scljouk empire, 
then in a state of decline, at the head of a tribe of only 
four hundred horsemen. Othman, his father, became 
the territorial chief of a Scljouk province, which be 
succeeded in appropriating to himself as an independent 
principality, al the- dissolution of the Turkish empire of 
Roum. His power increased ; and his own little tribe of 
followers, whose very name is lost to history, became 
confounded in the various nomad hordes who soon filled 
the ranks of his army. At length Orkhan conquered 
Nicjca, which had been for a time the capital of the Greek 
empire ; he then commenced giving systematic institutions 
to the people he ruled, and laying the foundations of a 
political society, destined to grow into a mighty nation. 
Let European pride contrast what Orkhan did with 
what Napoleon failed to do. Orkhan 's own respect for 
religion, and the reverence paid by the tribe his grand- 
father had led into western Asia to their religious 
2a 
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and moral duties, gave the Othomans a high rank among 
the Mussulman 3. They wore virtuous men in the 
corrupt mass of Seljouk society. The family education 
of this tribe may be more correctly estimated by its 
superiority for several generations over all its contempo- 
raries, than by tlic declamations of historians against tlia 
vices of the seraglio. It was not chance that conferred on 
Orkhan and his successors a character so pre-eminent for 
firmness, that both Christians and Mohammedans sought 
to become their subjects, as a security for a stricter 
administration of justice, and a greater respect for 
personal rights, than was then to be found under any 
other government. This moral superiority, though it was 
mixed with many vices, must not be overlooked in search- 
ing for the causes of the rapid conquests of Orkhau aud 
the earlier sultans : it is the key to the facility with 
which both the Seljouk Turks and the Greeks submitted 
to a power originally so weak as that of the Othomans. 
It also illustrates the extent to which moral superiority 
will efface the iinpivs-ious of religions truth ; for we must 
attribute the numerous apostasies of the Greek renegades, 
who filled some of the highest commands in the Othoman 
armies, to a preference for valour and morality over 
policy and religion. 

The most remarkable institution of Orkhan, and that 
which exercised the greatest influence in extending the 
power of his house, was the manner in which he organised 
a regular army into a permaneut society. This army 
had no home but its barracks ; the soldiers had no 
parents aud no relations but their father the sultan. 
The choicest portion of this force was separated from the 
people by birth, as much as by habits and residence. It 
was composed of Christian children — neophytes, who 
became the adopted children of the sultan — and votaries 
especially consecrated to enlarging the domains of the 
prophet. Many of these children were orphans, whom 
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the devastations of the Turkish armies would have left chip. v. 
to peri sh, had Orkhan not converted them into instru- 1 1. 
ments for the creation of the Othoman empire. But no 
permanent institution can trust to casual supplies. Orkhan, 
therefore, imposed a fixed tribute of children on every 
Christian village and town that he added to his territory. 
The habit was then so prevalent of selling Christians as 
slaves, that this inhuman tax was by no means so appalling 
to the conquered as we are inclined to suppose it must 
have proved to a Christian population. From these 
tribute children, Orkhan formed the celebrated corps of 
Janissaries, whose ranks were every year recruited and 
augmented by new votaries, drawn from successive 
conquests. 

Corps of regular troops, formed of purchased slaves, 
bad been created in the Byzantine empire by Tiberius 
II., towards the end of the sixth century. In different 
Mohammedan slates, the same species of troops, under 
the name of Mumlouks, composed the principal military 
forco. But the Janissaries differed from all preceding 
soldiers in the careful and systematic character of their 
education. The art with which their moral training 
was developed, and the success with which they were 
formed into enthusiasts, not less adroitly fitted for their 
peculiar mission than the Jesuits themselves, must place 
Orkhan, and the counsellors who aided bim in establishing 
this strange college of destruction, among the greatest 
masters of political science. Perhaps they themselves 
did not perceive that they were among the worst corrupters 
of human society. Few institutions, formed to educate 
mankind for good purposes, have been so successful as 
this accursed college of infant proselytes of war, by 
means of wbicii the Otboman sultans conquered Christi- 
anity in the East. In the time of Orkhan the Janissaries 
received an annual addition of two thousand tribute 
children. No accumulation of noble idlers encumbered 
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ohap. v. their rants with insufficient aristocratic or titled officers ; 
5 1. nor could wealth or favour introduce military incapacity 
to a permanent command over such a band of well-dis- 
ciplined enthusiasts. The Institutions of the J anilines 
at last declined ; but the Greeks bad lost their political 
existence long before the decline was perceptible. 

Orkhan also gave the cavalry and infantry of his 
dominions a new organisation, which rendered them the 
centre of a civil and financial administration, around which 
a mighty empire and a populous nation arose. But the 
details of these remarkable measures of policy belong to 
the history of the Olbonian empire : enough lias been 
said to indicate bow Orkban's administration began to 
absorb the better and more energetic portions of the 
Greek race, and convert the majority of the aspiring and 
ambitious among the Christian population of the East 
into agents of the Otboman power. That the steady 
progress of the Otboman conquests could not be the 
result of brutal force or of individual talent alone, is 
sufficiently evident. No combinations, not based on 
permanent institutions and enduring causes, could have 
given a small tribe of nomads the power of invariably 
increasing in power at every change in the circumstances 
of those around them, and of surviving the greatest mis- 
fortunes. The defeat of Angora would have annihilated 
any other Astatic dynasty and empire. 

It has been noticed that Timor believed the Othoman 
power dissolved by that battle ; yet little more than 
ten years from the day that Mohammed I. lied, attended 
by one faithful vizier, from the bloody field which seemed 
to have destroyed his race, he had reunited under his 
sway nearly the whole of the dominions of his father 
Bayezid. The Seljouk principalities of Aidin, Sarou- 
khan, Mcnlshe, Kermian, and Karamania bad bceu 
restored by Timor to their ancient extent ; so that each 
of these Turkish Btates appeared to have as good a 
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chance of subduing its neighbours as tlie Othomans. chap. v. 
The sagacious Tartar overlooked the tendency of the I 1 - 
institutions of Orkhan : bo did not perceive that the 
tribute of Christian children levied iu Europe rendered 
the foundations of the Ottoman power at Adrianople 
every day more firm. The numerous Christian population 
of the European provinces, which tho Tartars never 
entered and wasted, became the element that revived the 
0 thorn an empire. 

The civil administration of the Othoman government 
was as intimately connected with the tribute children as 
the military power. Orkhan, like the Greek philosophers 
of antiquity, was aware of the importance of commencing 
the education of the servants of the state at the earliest 
period of life. The tribute children wore collected in 
colleges, at the age of eight and nine. In tho earlier 
days of the empire tiicy were all educated in the imperial 
palace. Those of superior mental capacity were trained 
iis administrators and jurists ; those who appeared to 
possess only bodily strength and activity became pages, 
guards, and Janissaries ; while any happy combination of 
jihysicai and mental advantages insured their possessors 
the rank of generals, pashas, and viziers. The Jesuits 
conducted their projects of domination over the human 
mind with less skill than Orkhan, for their system was 
not so closely interwoven with the physical principles of 
the aristocracy of nature. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that tho Othoman administration was superior, both in 
the field and the cabinet, to all its contemporaries. 
Systematic education and true discipline existed, at that 
time, only in the papal church and the Othoman govern- 
ment; and they had far deeper roots in the hearts of tho 
individuals composing the latter than the former, because 
the seeds were planted at an earlier age. 

Though the genius of Orkhan and his counsellors was 
able to organise an admirable system of personal agency 
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. for the administration, it would bo a great error to infer 
tliat they possessed tiic acquirements and views necessary 
for creating the machine of civil government, even in the 
imperfect form in which it existed in the Othoman 
empire. Such a task can only be performed by a great 
man in an intelligent society ; for the work requires to be 
consolidated by a succession of generations moving in a 
uniform course, each contributing to improve the road 
that has already been travelled over, while pushing forward 
new paths advancing in the same direction. In so far as 
the scheme of civil government, independent of the per- 
sonal execution of administrative business, was concerned, 
in the departments of law and finance, the Othoman 
empire remained in a defective condition in its best days. 
Its civil and fiscal organisation was adopted from the 
degraded provinces of the Byzantine empire, as they 
were subdued ; and all the economical and legal science 
it possessed was inspired by the corrupt race of Constan- 
tinopolitau officials, called Fhanariots. Whatever merit 
can be found in the Turkish civil government was derived 
from traditions of the Roman power, corrected by the 
simple feelings of military leaders. The municipal insti- 
tutions of the people, and the ecclesiastical and financial 
organisation of the state, were long allowed to exist 
among the Christian population in the condition in 
which they were found. The great improvement visible 
under the government of the earlier sultans arose from 
tho employment of a better and honestcr class of men in 
the administration ; for in that age the Turks were far 
superior in moral character and sound judgment to the 
Greeks. A mass of official corruption was swept away ; 
and thus society under the Othoman government acquired 
a degree of energy, of which it had been deprived by the 
governments of Constantinople and Trebizond. But the 
Mussulmans could not adopt the greatest benefit which 
the Roman empire had confeiTed on mankind. The 
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Itoman law, which had upheld the Byzantine empire for a.d. 
seven centuries, was repudiated by the Koran. For this i«6-hjb. 
reason the Othoman race has never developed a perfect ~ 
national existence in its extensive conquests. The Otho- 
7iian administration has been wise and just, the Othoman 
armies have been nimn'rcnis, well-disciplined, and victorious, 
but the Othoman Turks have formed only a comparatively 
weak and insignificant nation. 

SECT. IL — REIDN OF JOANNBS IV. CALLED KALOJOANNFS— 
A.],. 144G- J -!.->«. 

The Greeks of Trebizond had now lost all feeling of 
national independence : they thought only of pursuing 
their schemes of oilicial intrigue or commercial gain 
without interruption. The example of their Georgian 
neighbours, who defended their liberty with determined 
courage, made no impression on the Greeks. The vices 
of the government nourished the worthlessness of the 
people. The dynasty of Grand-Komnenoa began to be 
regarded by the Christian population of the country, 
Tzans or Lazes, as a race of foreign tyrants, and its 
alliances with the Turkoman plunderers of the frontiers 
increased the aversion. Bitter observations on the 
ifii]njml diplomacy must have been often wrung from the 
native clergy, while profound hatred frequently rankled 
in the hearts of the Colchian mountaineers. 1 The state 
of moral degradation into which all the Greek princes of 
this age had fallen, the mean spirit of the Greek archonts, 
and the avarice of the Greek dignified clergy, were so 
offensive, that the common people everywhere looked to 
their conquest by the Othomans as an event preferable 
to the continuance of their actual miseries. 

Joannes IV. was hated by his subjects for his crimes ; 
yet the force of social habits upheld the established order 

' Chnlcoeonili unlit ntr- Ihi-. slate 0/ things, 3JS. 
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■ ■ i : .-s 1 ■. of things iii 1j Is dominions, and the foreign attacks on his 
8 -'■ government were repulsed without creating any domestic 
" disturbances. The decline of the empire of Trebizond 
was, however, now so apparent to strangers, that one of 
the small independent Mussulman princes in the Arme- 
nian mountains made a bold attempt to render himself 
master of the city of Trebizond, a few years after the 
accession of Joannes. Ho was called the Sheik of 
Ertcbil. 1 His army was composed of troops collected 
from the neighbouring tribes, ami pnrticulaHy from the 
population of the district of Samion. 2 With this force 
the sheik of Ertcbil marched to Meliares, and rendered 
himself master of the pass of Kapanion, near Cape Kerch. 
The emperor Joannes advanced to oppose the progress 
of the enemy, and encamped at the monastery of Kordyle, 
in the position he occupied when his father was assassi- 
nated. The duke of Mesoch.-dtlioii, chief or the house of 
KabasitcB, then held the rank of Pausevastos, and com- 
manded the imperial forces under the eye of the emperor. 
It was resolved to make a joint attack on the army of 
sheik Ertebil by land and sea. The duke led the troops 
forward to storm the pass of Kapanion, while the fleet 
was ordered to harass the flank and rear of the enemy. 
The violence of the wind raised such a swell at the 
moment of attack, that the ships were unable to approach 
the shore, and the Mussulmans, deriving every advantage 
from their position, routed the Christiana without much 
difficulty. The pansovastos, his son, and thirty chosen 
men, who were leading the attack, were killed. On 
beholding the defeat of the advanced guard, terror seized 
the army at St I'hokas— the troops, probably considering 

i I !;ui unit ■ .y- ■■mi /.if-.i ( f I'l.-.l- .-.iFi'Iylm, 2-17. van 'he 

grandfather of the founder of the Jjoastj of the Sufis.— UiUcirt <ic [Empire 
Olii«im,m. 78. 
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it a Divine judgment on an net of parricide, fled to the 
capital in confusion. The emperor escaped on board the 
fleet, and was among the lirat to reach Trcbizond. 

The sheik of Ertcbil took many prisoners, most of 
whom lie ordered to bo i in mediately put to death. He 
then occupied the camp of the Greeks, and secured the 
plunder. In the mean time Trcbizond was thrown into 
such a state of alarm, that he would probably have suc- 
ceeded in capturing it, had ho not wasted his time in 
murdering his prisoners and collecting the plunder of the 
camp ia person. Rumour declared that he was already 
in possession of the monastery of St Sophia, and all the 
inhabitants of the western suburb crowded into the citadel 
for safety. An Armenian woman, whose house was 
situated within the western wall built by Alexias II., 
felt so alarmed, that, for additional security, she trans- 
ported all her wealth into the citv and took up her abode 
there. Unfortunately she had left sonic charcoal burning 
in her abandoned dwelling. In the middle of the night 
fire burst from the building, and quickly communicated 
to the adjoining houses. The confusion caused by this 
sudden conflagration was extreme. The people believed 
that the Mussulmans had stormed the outer fortifications, 
and the greatest terror prevailed lest, by seizing the 
western bridge, they should bo able to attack the city. 
It was repeated from mouth to mouth that a conspiracy 
was formed to deliver up the citadel to the sheik of 
Ertebil, and this report increased the suspicions enter- 
tained by each section of the motley population of Ti e- 
bizoud for the citizens of a different race, and prevented 
every man from placing confidence in the conduct of his 
neighbour. 

On this critical occasion the emperor Joannes showed 
both prudence and courage. The stake was his empire 
and his life. He ordered all the gales of the fortifica- 
tions to be immediately closed, and allowed no cominuni- 
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chaf. v. cations between the different parts, of the capital, except 
6 "J. to the troops acting under his own orders. The towers 
' " of the western enclosure and the monastery of St Eugenios 
were garrisoned. The emperor, at the head of a guard 
of fifty men-at-arms, hastened in person to the fire, and 
then made the round of the western enclosure during the 
remainder of the night. In this manner he prepared the 
troops for offering an efficient resistance to the invaders, 
and succeeded in restoring some degree of order among 
the inhabitants of the quarter most exposed to attack. 
The energy of the people was restored when it was found 
that the fire was accidental, and that the fortifications 
wore uninjured. But in thequarter towards the Meidan, 
vliii'h iviis tin ]i rotor ii:d by walls, confusion continued to 
prevail. The inhabitants sought safety at the port, 
endeavouring to embark on board the vessels in the 
harbour. The nobles, whnsu palaces were situated in this 
quarter, instead of repairing to the citadel to aid in 
defending their country, placed themselves in security, by 
a precipitate flight to Iberia in the first ships they could 
hire. 

On the following day the sheik of Ertebil encamped 
on the hill above the quarter of Imaret Djaniisi, extend- 
ing his lines to the ground now occupied by that pictur- 
esque mosque, and the tomb of the mother of sultan 
Selim I.' The towers of the fortification of Alexios 
defended the approach to the western bridge, and the great 
western ravine separated the enemy by an impassable 
gulf from the upper citadel. Though the sheik arrived 
too late to take advantage of the confusion of the preced- 
ing night, he still hoped to profit by the general alarm. 
His army was too small to attempt forming tiie regular 

1 The ?|10*'[UC nf hi.i.l. E T.iJfi.'.i in 1] I I llil n.rr.thj.f lli" ^'llllilK L. Oil' 
medlCIBi Ur L-nlk.-L- llui-lf!-.. It.r ] ■ ■ L . 1 = . - I- i 1 : 1 . . I . lil.i ' " i I V ■ ■ I , ■ : I . ■ , iLlnl l.liC 
■::li.lr< f..v [In- -ti i.f (!„■ Ii,m I. tm-.rl !<■;-. , <v.-r>,t ;l :i >!■!- :v!i ■ . .S" 1.1:1- l.ii.rl.l 
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siege of a place so large as Trcbizond, with its extensive chap. v. 
suburbs ; and the central citadel, protected by its two 8 2- 
ravines, could only be assailed from the narrow isthmus " 
to the south. The sheik of Ertebil, however, expected 
to terrify the Greeks into a surrender. He ordered his 
guards to bring out liis most distinguished prisoner, 
Mavrokostas, an imperial equerry and postmaster of the 
empire, whom he had spared at the massacre of the other 
prisoners, but whom he now beheaded before the walls. 
This cruelty inflamed the garrison to seek revenge instead 
of disposing them to surrender, and the Mussulmans were 
repulsed in all their assaults on the western suburb. It 
was soon necessary to retreat from Trcbizond ; and the 
slicik only encountered an additional repulso when he 
made an attack on the fort of Mcsochaldiun, in the hope 
that, by its capture, he might palliate his loss before the 
capital. In evacuating the territory of the empire, how- 
ever, be revenged himself for his failures by carrying off 
an immense booty and a crowd of slaves. 1 

The empire of Trcbizond was on the brink of ruin ; 
yet self-conceit blinded the emperor and his Greek sub- 
jects to the extent of the dangers that surroundod them. 
On no subject did their scholastic presumption so com- 
pletely stultify the Byzantine Greeks in every ago as on 
their foreign policy. They always underrated the 
intellectual powers of their opponents, more, even, than 
tlicy overrated their own political talents and physical 
force. Their minds were always confused by echoes of 
old Hellenic names, which they mistook for practical 
proofs of their own merits. Under the influence of this 
habitual defect, the emperor Joannes rejoiced when he 
heard of the death of the politic Murad II., and im- 
mediately began to project the means of converting 
the young sultan, Mohammed II., into a serviceable 
ally, believing that an experienced Greek like himself 

1 Clinlcocondj-lna.SI". 
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would easily mislead and overreach an inexperienced 
Turkish youth in the paths of diplomacy. In this he 
mistook both his own capacity and the character of the 
young sultan. It must seem strange to those who do not 
appreciate the full extent of the immemorial presumption 
of the Byzantine court, to find that all the Greek princes 
iu this age shared the absurd fancy, that they should bo 
able to direct the career of Mohammed II. to their own 
ends. Their diplomatic agents at the court of Murad 
II. must have had their perceptions strangely obscured 
by vanity, when they were unable to give their masters 
any presentiment of the great talents and firm character 
of tin; fiery Mohammed. Cons tan tine, the last emperor 
of Constantinople, allowed himself to be so far deluded 
by this national self-conceit, as, in his diplomatic commu- 
nications with the Sublime Forte, to remind the sultan 
that it was in his power to raise a rebellion among the 
Turks, by releasing Orkhan, the great-grandson of sultan 
Bayezid, who was allowed to rcsido at Constantinople as 
a hostage, with a Turkish pension. Such menaces are 
rarely forgotten even by the weakest sovereigns. The 
young Mohammed revenged himself for the insult by 
putting an end to the Byzantine empire. 

With this example before him, the emperor Joannes 
IV. formed the plan of expelling the Othoman Turks 
from Asia Minor ; a plan which he vainly believed he 
could find others to executo under his directiou. His 
negotiations did not escape the watchful eye of the young 
sultan, who, as soon at he had taken Constantinople, 
determined to give the emperor of Trcbizond some fore- 
taste of the Othoman power. The first operations were 
intrusted to Cliilir I lev, the governor of Amasia, who was 
ordered to make a vigorous attack on the empire by land 
and sea. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
towns inhabited by the Greeks, both in Europe and Asia, 
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were visited by fearful pestilential maladies in such rapid 
succession, that plague alone seemed to threaten the nation 
with extinction. 1 This calamity was caused by the 
neglect of the people as much as by the rapacity of the 
government. No attention was any longer paid to the 
most necessary police and sanatory regulations, either by 
emperors, archonts, or municipal authorities. Each man 
in power was occupied in rendering his situation as 
profitable as possible, in a pecuniary point of view, to 
himself, his relations, and clients. Those measures which 
are absolutely requisite for the maintenance of health in 
crowded cities were disregarded, and the moral degrada- 
tion of the Greek people was fitly represented by the 
filthy condition in which the inhabitants of the densely 
populated localities were living. No human prudence, it 
is true, can guarantee mankind from every visitation of 
pestilence, but the corruption of society invariably pro- 
duces au augmentation of physical sufferings. 

At the time Cliilir Bey invaded the empire of Trcbi- 
zond, the plague was carrying off the inhabitants of the 
capital with such fearful rapidity, that the emperor was 
unable to take any steps for defending his dominions. 
The Othomans plundered all the open country, and 
marched up to the walls of the capital, without meeting 
the slightest resistance. Chitir Bey descending from 
Bostejui, on which ho had established his camp, attacked 
the eastern suburb, and made himself master of the 
Meiiiiui and [lie nei^libuunri" qiiai'Lcr. .All the houses 
and magazines cast of the fortified monastery of St 
Eugenics were pillaged, and two thousand prisoners were 
secured ; for tiic Turks, bold from their confidence in 
predestination, despised the danger of the plague. The 
emperor, unable to carry on war in the midst of a dying 
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population, and surrounded by sickly troops, offered to 
submit to any terms Cbitir liey thought fit to impose. 
The Othoman leader, seeing that the force under Lis 
command was inadequate to besiege the citadel, and 
having performed the task of reconnoitring the military 
power and political resources of the empire, consented to 
retire, and even to release his prisoners, on Joannes 
acknowledging himself a vassal of the Othoman empire. 
The emperor engaged to send an embassy to Constanti- 
nople, to receive the sultan's orders concerning the price 
of the definitive treaty of peace, and his brother David 
was the ambassador who presented himself before 
Mohammed II. Peace was granted on very easy terms, 
the sultan fixing the annual tribute of the empire of 
Trehizond at the paltry sum of three thousand pieces of 
gold. 1 The sultan, however, seems to have had no 
intention of abst^ininir from hostilities limber than suited 
his interests. This treaty put an end to the political 
independence of the Greeks, if, indeed, we are authorised 
to consider the mongrel and semi-Asiatic inhabitants of 
Trehizond and its territory as at this time possessing a 
claim to be regarded as true Greeks. 

The emperor Joannes knew that his tenure of power 
would be of short duration, unless he could break the 
chain that now bound him to the Sublime Porte. The 
last years of his reign were occupied in preparing for 
revolt. As the military resources of his own empire were 
inadequate to sustain a contest with a single pasha, and 
as he knew that he could count on no patriotic feelings 
in the breasts of his Greek subjects, who were absorbed 
in selfishness, nor on the hardy Lazian mountaineers, who 
were oppressed by the exactions of a host of imperial 
tax-gatherers, and impoverished by the extortions of 
senators and nobles, he was compelled to look abroad 
for Borne powerful ally. The daring courage and pros- 

1 ClmkoQOpdjks, 521, 348, edit. Far. 
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porous fortunes of Ouzoun Hassan, tbe chieftain of the chap. v. 
Turkomans of the White Horde, who was then advancing « 2. 
in a rapid career of conquest, made him a rival of Mo- 
hammed II. in the general estimation. 1 On being invited 
to join in a league against the Othoinan Turks, Hassan 
demanded, as the price of his assistance, the hand of the 
emperor's daughter Kathcrine, who was renowned over 
all Asia as the most beautiful virgin in the East. He 
required also to be invested with the sovereignty of Cap- 
padocia as her dowry ; for it seems the Christians of that 
province, who were still numerous in the cities, attached 
some importance to the vain concession. Joannes IV. 
was delighted to purchase his alliance on such easy terms. 
Yet, in order to save the honour of a Christian emperor 
with the Christian world, and, perhaps, as a balm to his 
own conscience, more tender about marrying his daughter 
to an infidel than murdering his father, he inserted in 
the treaty a clause by which the beautiful Katherine was 
insured the exercise of her own religion, and the privilege 
of keeping a certain number of Christian ladies as her 
attendants, and of Greek priests in her suite, to serve a 
private chapel in tbe harem. To the honour of Hassan, 
it may be observed that he strictly fulfilled his engage- 
ments, after the empire of Trebizond and the house of 
Grand-Komneuos had ceased to exist. 2 

Joannes also concluded alliances, offensive and defen- 
sive, with other princes, particularly with the Turkish 
emir of Sinope, who still maintained his independence, 
with the Seljouk sultan of Karnniania, and with the 
Christian princes of Georgia and Cilician Armenia. AH 

1 Hufiium, eallcl Ou£oun ]T:is*m r hi ri.vMirii vl hh lull itaturo. woa the 
E i-;iskU™ i.: Kill-! Vi.'il..nk. (llii; Mi.,). ]i,cl:i lln- lii-,1 mik-liralid diiuiuin of 
the horde uf tlie While Slice |>. 

: Kiulicriui) ™ lmUl-,1 l)j- the pu-oplo Despiiia Kalon. Ilauiniuio, TStlle 

Xari.jal.et r'lasyi'. toici. ii. f l. t'nl .t.ivit, ^..Uiiv, -'CI. Tliu lienuty uf 

llit jiriiiccfi-e! uf 'i'ivI,;/. n.l -.'.ii- ii thruir ii 1 1 L ■-- . ].r.iLn>, and ita fiuno wu 
clu'id III tin- v ,iiiiih.> „! ;■„.. Wi-:-t. 1 l.e -id [..I V.:-. i-.l- till- fn.1 : : : ■, .11" lilt! 
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nt\r. \: these allies engaged to make preparations for a vigorous 
§ 2- attack on the Othomnn dominions, and high expectations 
were entertained that the young Mohammed would be 
expelled from Asia Minor ; but, as often happens among 
allies, each member of the alliance trusted that his neigh- 
bour would prove more active and energetic than himself. 

At this critical conjuncture Joannes IV. died before 
witnessing the effects of the storm he had laboured to 
raise. He left a son named Alcxios, only four years old, 
who was set aside to allow his uncle David to mount the 
imperial throne. No respect for the rights of their nearest 
relations Beems ever to have influenced the minds of 
Greek princes or nobles, to whom any chance of ascend- 
ing a throne presented itself. The ambition of "Taring 
a crown annihilated every private virtue. From the 
days of the tyrants of Hellenic history, to those of the 
emperors of (..'uiislaiitiiiople and Treljistoiul, the feelings 
of family affection and the ties of duty were habitually 
neglected or contemned. The depravity of the house of 
(irand-Komnenos may have led David to violate his duty ; 
but the peculiar difficulties of the times would have served 
him as an apology for departing from the ordinary rules 
of succession, had it been possible by such a change to 
place an able administrator or an experienced warrior at 
the head of the government. In an ill-organised state 
a regency is often a greater evil than a usurpation. 
David, the new emperor, was a weak and cowardly man, 
and his conduct in usurping his nephew's place was the 
result of more pride and vanity, not of noble or patriotic 
ambition. He bad i-ccured the support of the powerful 
family of the Kabasites, who were now independent 
lords of the province of Mcaochaldion ; and this alliance, 
joined to the indifference of the people, fortified him 
against all opposition.' He could likewise pretend 
that the rule of succession to the empire was not so 

1 Clmlcocomlj-lns, 2112. 
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clearly laid down as to exclude an uncle of full age, in a.t>. 
preference to his iiophew when a minor. i««-uii. 



SECT, lit.— HEIGS OF D.VV1D. CONQUEST OF TBEDIZONT1 BY SULTAN 
1I011AMMED II, -1 I5S-U01. 

David was a St agent for consummating the ruin of an 
empire. Proud, effeminate, and incapable, he blindly 
rushed forward in the course of policy his more energetic 
brother had traced out. All his attention was required 
to prepare for the coming war with the Otlioman sultan ; 
and he was fortunate enough to gain a respite of two years 
before the commencement of hostilities, in consequence 
of Mohammed considering that the affairs of the Greek 
despots in the Morea required to be finally adjusted be- 
fore transferring the bulk of the Otlioman armies into 
Asia. The haughty stupidity of David appears to have 
rendered him unable to appreciate the value of the strict 
discipline of the Janissaries, and the admirable organisa- 
tion of the sultan's armies, though he had seen them in 
full activity as he stood a suppliant before the Sublime 
Porte when soliciting the treaty for his brother. He was 
too little cither of a soldier or a statesman to bo sensible 
of the dangers of the contest into which he was hurrying. 
Yet he must have contemplated the possibility of his 
capital being besieged by Mohammed II., as it had often 
been by far weaker enemies. But even for this contin- 
gency he made no reasonable preparation. Nothing but 
the most complete ignorance of the changes which had 
recently taken place in the military art could induce any 
officer in Trebizond to fancy that the antiquated defences 
of the capital could offer any prolonged resistance to the 
system of attack with heavy artillery, of which the fall of 
Constantinople was a recent and terrific example. The 
romantic tower, crowning the highest point of the citadel, 
2H 
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ciiaf. v. recently added to the fortifications by Joannes IV., could 
§ 3' hardly, even in the opinion of David, hare been considered 
a work capable of serving as a palladium against the 
Othoman power, any more than tlic bones of St Eugeuios 
and other martyrs. Yet the emperor acted as if such 
ivas his firm conviction. 

The first step of David, as emperor, was to complete 
the matrimonial alliance of his family with Ouzoun 
Hassan ; for Joannes IV. had died before the marriage of 
the beautiful Katherinc had been celebrated. The fair 
princess was now sent to her bridegroom with suitable 
pomp. She soon acquired great influence over his mind, 
and in her conduct generally displayed more sense and 
talent than any other member of her house. New 
treaties of alliance were signed with Ismael of Siuope, 
and with the Christian princes of Georgia, Imerethi, 
Mingrelia, and Cilidan Armenia. 

David even made an attempt to revive the expiring 
spirit of crusading zeal among the nations of western 
Europe ; but in his propositions for rendering the passions 
of the warlike Franks subservient to the transparent 
selfishness of Greek policy, he miscalculated the political 
sagacity of the Latins, and the diplomatic astuteness of 
the papal court. In the letters addressed by David to 
Pope Pius II. (Jineas Sylvius,) and to Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, to invite them to make a diversion in 
his favour on the side of Hungary, ho indulged in such 
exaggeration and bombast, while enumerating the forces 
of his allies in Asia, that Pius II., though really disposed 
to do every thing in his power against the Turks, could 
not trust the writer. After the capture of Trebizond, 
this Pope wrote a letter to Mohammed II., begging hint 
to treat the Christians who had fallen under his sway 
with less severity ; but this request was probably of little 
service to the poor captives, for his Holiness availed 
himself of the opportunity to recommend the sultan to 
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embrace the Christian faith. 1 Philip of Burgundy was 
Hs little pleased with the letter of the emperor aa the 
Pope. David, in offering to reward his services by the 
futile promise that he would acknowledge the duko as 
king of Jerusalem, seemed to treat Philip as a child ; 
for if the duke of Burgundy could conquer this distant 
kingdom, he certainly stood in no need of the acknow- 
ledgment of a suppliant ally, who was begging aid to 
defend his own capital. To attack the Othoman sultan 
on the banks of the Danube, at the recommendation of 
the Greek sovereign of Trebizond, was, moreover, not 
the nearest way to conquer the kiugdom of Jerusalem, 
which was then in the hands of the Mamlouk kings of 
Egypt. 

Tile assistance the empire of Trebizond received from 
the Catholics was limited to the mission of a Minorite 
monk, who was sent by the Pope to preach war against 
the Othoman sultan among the Christians in Asia, and 
to promise support to their Mussulman allies. This 
emissary passed through Trebizond, on bis way to Iberia, 
Georgia, Diarbekr, Cilicia, and Karamania. On his 
return, he brought back letters from the emperor of 
Trebizond, and the princes of Iberia and Georgia, and 
ho was accompanied by their envoys, as well as by ambas- 
sadors from Ouzoun Hassan to the duke of Burgundy. 2 
But Trebizond was taken by the Turks before Popo 
Pius II. could concert any steps for its defence. His 
zeal for a holy war was sincere ; and he died at Ancona 
in 1464, hastening forward preparations for an expedition 
against the Turks. 

The only result of the coalition against the Othoman 
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chap, t. power was to point out to Mohammed II. the enemies 
§ s. against whom it was necessary to turn his arms and make 
use of his diplomatic arts. It was evident that the only 
member of the alliance whose power and talents rendered 
him dangerous to the Othoman power was Ouzoun Hassan, 
and, at first, the Turkoman chief showed no eagerness to 
involve himself in the contest. His whole attention was 
directed to establishing his supremacy over the rival 
horde of the Black Turkomans. Bat the persuasion of 
his beautiful wife determined him to embark in the war 
with Turkoy. In 1459 he sent an embassy to the 
Porte, to ask Mohammed to release David from the 
annual tribute of three thousand pieces of gold imposed 
on the empire, and at the same time lie reminded tho 
sultan that the Othoman Porte was indebted to the 
White Horde. Sultan Mohammed I. had agreed to 
purchase the friendship of Kara Youlouk, the grandfather 
of Ouzoun Hassan, by the payment of an annual tribute 
of one thousand prayer carpets, and an equal number of 
cavalry equipments; hut this tribute had now remained 
unpaid for nearly sixty years. The demand was justly 
considered by the sultan as an insulting bravado. His 
reply was worthy of the haughty race of Othman. After 
hearing the Turkoman envoy patiently to the end, he 
replied calmly, " Depart in peace : I will soon come to 
Mesopotamia, and discharge all my debts." 1 

As soon as Mohammed II. had completed the subju- 
gation of tho Greeks in the Morea, he resolved to conquer 
those in Asia. In order to secure his European domin- 
ions from all inquietude during his Asiatic campaigns, he 
concluded peace with his bravo enemy, the Albanian prince 
Scanderbeg, in the month of June 1461.* A large naval 

i Dnrax, 152. C h ak-- ■(.-. >! ulylfts, £6 1 . 
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and military force was already prepared for action. A 
fleet of a hundred and fifty galleys had been fitted out in 
the port of Constantinople during the winter, and a 
powerful army collected at Brusa in the spring. It would 
appear that about this time Mohammed wrested Amastris 
from the Genoese. That city was the principal Genoese 
fortress on the coast of Asia Minor, yet it surrendered the 
moment the sultan appeared in person before its walls; and 
the republic felt itself too weak to declare war with the 
Othoman empire, cTen after this attack. The Genoese 
were willing to make any territorial sacrifice in the East, 
in order to preservo their commerce in the Black Sea. 1 

The preparations of Mohammed had beeu immense, 
and their precise object was never communicated even to 
his own ministers. The inhabitants of Sinopo, of Tre- 
biisond, and of Caffa, were all equally filled with conster- 
nation ; but their rulers felt so confident that the whole 
force of the storm wonld he directed against the Turko- 
mans, that they neglected to take the necessary precau- 
tions for an immediate siege. Before the Othoman army 
moved, it is said that the cadi of Brusa ventured to ask 
the sultan against what enemy he intended to direct his 
forces. The young sultan turned sharply to the inquisi- 
tive old judge, and replied, " I f a hair of my beard knew 
my secret, I would plnck it out and cast it into the fire." 

The power of Mohammed II. was great, his military 
and naval resources inexhaustible, the valour and discip- 
line of the Othoman armies unrivalled, and their sove- 
reign's confidence in his own military talents boundless. 
Yet he did not disdain to employ deception and falsehood 

Bill Moliammert iliil not iwii-L- liis L-iijilml in-Cnrc tin' ci.il of June, as his letter, 
accepting the with. K«n .!n-W. i < linl.ii :.t CiiN*laTitinople, '-!2ll June 

1461 ; llarlotiuB, J Til : L.iv.'nlin. ll,-1.,irt <U r. r 'i.'!1riw, mmomnirf Scan- 

drrbt-i, 323 ;) consequently too conquest of Trcbizoucl m<lBt liavo token place 
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chap. v. for the furtherance of his ends. The Phanariota had 
B already taught their Turkish lords that those were the 
most effective weapons of political experience. Moham- 
med's eagerness to increase his territorial possessions, aa 
the real foundation of a prince's glory, led him to con- 
found deceit with wisdom, and ferocity with valour. No 
falsehood appeared to be dishonourable, if it tended to 
aid him in his conquests, or enabled him to spare the 
blood of his veteran troops ; nor did any cruelty appear 
blamablc that was exercised against the Christian faith, 
or the enemies of the bouse of Othinan. 

The sultan's first object was to detach Tsmael, the emir 
of Sinope, from his alliance with the emperor of Tre- 
bizond. The fortress of Sinope was strong, and in a con- 
dition to make a long defence. Its port is the best on 
the southern shore of the Black Sea ; so that its posses- 
sion was absolutely necessary for the security of the left 
flank of the Othoman army. If it were besieged, the 
whole summer might be wasted, and the Turkomans, by 
making an irruption into the heart of Asia Minor, might 
find an opportunity of raising the siege. Mohammed, 
therefore, conceived that he could gain possession of the 
place more rapidly by deceit than by force of arms. An 
envoy was sent to Tsmael, to assure him that the expedi- 
tion of the Othoman army was destined to bestow the 
inestimable gift of the true faith on the infidels of Tre- 
tinoin!, and that ho had nothing to fear. The emir of 
Sinope, willing, on the near approach of danger, to secure 
peace for himself, and fearing perhaps to appear aa the 
ally of Christians, and the enemy of Mussulmans engaged 
in a holy war, allowed himself to bo deceived by the 
sultan's assurances, and neglected to put hia capital in a 
state of defence. 

When Mohammed had made himself master of Amas- 
tris, and concluded his treaty with Scandcrbeg, he hastened 
to the headquarters of his army, which had advanced to 
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Angora. The son of Isniael presented Himself in the a.d. 
camp, bearing rich presents from his father. The position u«. 
of the Othoman army now cut off all hope from the emir 
of Sinopo of receiving aid from the Turkomans. Amasia 
was occupied by a powerful body of troops, and the 
Othoman fleet was already in sight. The sultan, though 
still wearing the mask of friendship, changed his tone, 
and communicated his orders to Ismael in a hypocritical 
strain of advice. lie counselled the emir to surrender 
Sinopc, since the Othoman power alone was capable of 
defending a city whose possession was so important to 
the true faith, and lie offered in oxchange a territory in 
Europe of equal value. Ismael, who was a weak man, 
destitute of energy, and inspired by no feeling of patriot- 
ism, felt so alarmed at this sudden display of hostile 
feeling on the part of liis powerful neighbour, that he waa 
glad to secure what we may call a large civil list : he 
resigned his dominions, and received the government of 
PhUippopolis as an indemnity for the hereditary prin- 
cipality of Sinope. 

The resources at the command of this feeble prince, 
and the strength of the situation of Sinopo, were, in the 
opinion of Mohammed II., cheaply purchased by a sacri- 
fice of truth and honour. Ismael was one of the wealthiest 
sovereigns of his time. He possessed a well-filled treasury, 
besides an annual income of two hundred thousand gold 
staters or ducats. The rich copper mines in his territory 
alone yielded about fifty thousand staters annually to the 
sultan, after he entered on their possession. The ram- 
parts of the isthmus which connects Sinope with tho 
mainland, and the fortifications which overlooked its two 
ports, were crowned with four hundred pieces of artillery, 
large and small. The garrison consisted of two thousand 
musketeers, and ten thousand soldiers armed iu the 
ordinary manner of the age, with spear, bow, sword, and 
iron mace. Many war-galleys and large ships were 
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chap. v. ready for sea in the ports ; and one of these was of the 
I a- burden of nine hundred pithoi, which we may perhaps 
call tons. It was then the largest vessel in the Eastern 
seas. The magazines were filled with provisions and 
military stores. But the cowardice of Ismael rendered 
all these advantages unavailing, and Mohammed Ii. 
became master of Sinope without opposition. 1 

The sultan hastened eastward by tlie road of Amasia 
and Sivas. An army of Turkomans attempted to arrest 
his progress ; but it was swept from his path by the 
charge of the Janissaries, and Arsinga and Kayounlon 
Hissar were occupied without further opposition. Onzoun 
Hassan, who had taken up a position iu the passes lead- 
ing to Kamakli, perceived that he had nothing to hope 
in a pitched battle with the Othomsra army, which ex- 
ceeded his own in numbers as much as in discipline. 
The country was ill adapted for the effective employment 
of cavalry, and it was only by availing himself of the 
excellence of his light horse that the Turkoman chieftain 
could expect victory. He saw the necessity of soliciting 
peace, and sent his mother as his ambassador to the 
sultan. Mohammed was fully aware of the impolicy of 
involving himself in a protracted war either amidst the 
mountains of Armenia or in the great plains beyond the 
Euphrates, into which it would be easy for the Turkomans 
to retire, and from whence they could renew their attacks 
as soon as the Othoman army was compelled to disperse 
in order to garrison its conquests. Under these circum- 
stances, Mohammed listened witli pleasure to the suppli- 
cations of Hassan's mother, and a treaty of peace was 

1 SinOpO Still pr**Glltfl an ijltcr^rin.; b : ■: L r :-;]■!..■ i;i :ii : ;^n r L ' cf ^ i n li r,\l i[l] -.' L !i|i- 
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concluded. Its principal condition was, that the Chris- a.d. 
tians of Trebizond were abandoned to their fate by the uei. 
chieftain of the White Turkomans. Thus ended the 
coalition with the Mussulmans, which the etnperor Joannes 
IV. had regarded as a masterpiece of diplomatic skill, 
and on which lie had counted for the ruin of the Othoman 
power, and the aggrandisement of the Greek empire of 
Trebizond. 

David was now left to encounter the whole force of his 
enemy without any ally. In the year 1459, when he 
expected an immediate attack, he had made arrangements 
for enrolling twenty thousand troops and fitting out thirty 
galleys. The mountaineers of Georgia were ready to 
furnish experienced warriors, and among the Frank and 
Italian adventurers in the Black Sea he could have found 
many brave and skilful mariners. The storm was delayed ; 
David forgot his danger; and the autumn of 1461 found 
him utterly unprepared to sustain a prolonged siege in 
his capital. 

When the sultan led his army against the Turkomans, 
the fleet quitted Sinope, and began to blockade Trebi- 
zond, in order to cut off its communications with Caffa 
aud Georgia. The troops on board the fleet landed, 
burned the suburbs, and invested the fortress. For 
thirty-two days the place was closely blockaded, but little 
progress was made in pushing forward the siege. The 
news then reached the camp that the Turkomans had 
been defeated, and that Oazoun Hassan had concluded 
a separate peace, and abandoned his Christian ally to 
his fate. The emperor David, on hearing the news, 
lost all hope of defending his empire, and thought only 
of preserving his treasures and his life. The example 
of Constantino, the lost emperor of Constantinople, 
who, by falling gloriously in the breach, had raised 
an imperishable monument in the hearts of all the 
Greeks, awakened no sympathetic feeling in the breast 
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cmp. i. of the laat emperor of the degraded race of Grand- 



Mohammed II. lost no time in leading Lis army over 
the lofty and inhospitable chain of mountains that serves 
as a barrier to the city of Trebizond. The advanced 
guard, under Mahinoud Pasha, took up its position at 
Skylolimne, 1 and summoned David to surrender his 
capital. The cowardly prince declared that he was ready 
to enter into negotiations for a capitulation. Messengers 
were instantly despatched to inform the sultan of the 
humble sentiments of his enemy, and spare the advance 
of any more troops from the interior to the sea-coast. 
Mohammed II. dictated the terms on which he was 
willing to accept the submission of David. He required 
the instant surrender of the fortress and citadel of Tre- 
bizond, and offered, in exchange, to assign the emperor 
an indemnity in the shape of an appanage equal in value 
to that which he had conferred on Demetrius Paleologos, 
the dethroned despot of Misithra. To hasten the decision 
of the timid emperor, Mohammed added a threat, that 
in case his offer was not immediately accepted, ho would 
storm Trebizond, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. 
David had no thought of resisting ; he only desired to 
secure the terms most advantageous to his own personal 
interests : of his subjects he took no heed, for he trans- 
ferred them to the sultan without even one single request 
in their favour. He would fain have bargained with the 
sultan for better conditions for himself; but when ho 
found this to be hopeless, ho embarked with his family 
and his treasures on hoard one of the Turkish galleys, 
to enjoy luxurious case in his European appanage. Pope 
Pius II. endeavoured to do more for the Greeks than 
cither the emperor of Trebizond or the despots of the 
Morea. 

1 Skj'lolimiio, <J^-Mr, h mlird l.y llic Turks LiuUcLair, or reKtMCitw. 
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Kerasunt, which was occupied by a garrison of ira- d. 
pcrial troops, and Mesochaldion, the Btronghold of tho M' 1 - 
Kabasitcs, surrendered on the firat summons. Eveu the 
inhabitants of the mountains submitted to the sultan's 
government without an attempt at resistance. The people 
generally found the Othomau administration less rapa- 
cious than that of the Greek emperors ; and the tyranny 
of the nobles prevented the rural population from feeling 
any attachment to the semi -independent princes in the 
different parts of the empire. The population of tho 
city of Trebizond, however, had cause to repent bitterly 
the cowardice of their emperor. Had their city been 
taken by storm, their condition could not have been 
worse. 

There can hardly be a doubt that had Trebizond been 
defended by a man possessing a small portion of the 
courage and military skill of the Albanian prince 
Scandcrbcg, Mohammed II. would havo been compelled 
to abandon the siege and withdraw his army until tho 
following spring ; or, had he persisted in attacking the 
place so late in the year, he would bare met with a 
repulse as disastrous as that which he suffered under the 
walls of Belgrade. In a few weeks the Othoman fleet 
must have quitted the open anchorage of Trebizond, and 
it would havo been impossible to keep tho army properly 
supplied with provisions and stores by sea during the 
storms of an Euxine winter. To attempt the collection 
of provisions for the army in the mountainous districts 
around would have been unavailing, while it would havo 
involved the troops in a desultory warfare with a bravo 
and hardy population, and exposed the sultan to have all 
his communications by land cut off, even during tho 
intervals when the weather in this cold and rainy district 
left the road passable. Sultan Mohammed saw and 
appreciated these difficulties. His rapid advance from 
Sinopo had prevented the army from bringing up the 
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cnAr. v. necessary tents and baggage for an autumnal encampment. 
S3. No siege artillery had arrived with the fleet, nor had 
preparations been commenced for casting battering-guns 
by the blockading squadron. In all probability, there- 
fore, if the emperor of Trcbizoud had boldly refused 
to listen to any terms of surrender, and contented himself 
with offering an increase of tribute, and a sum of money 
to the sultan for the expenses of the war, prudence would 
have induced Mohammed to accept these terms as the 
best he could obtain, and withdraw his army without loss 
of time. The Othoman troops could never have passed 
the winter encamped in this secluded corner of Asia 
without suffering great losses, and exposing oven the 
empire of Mohammed II. to some great disaster. 

The force of these observations, and the natural pro- 
pensity of mankind rather to accuse a subject of treachery 
than to believe a sovereign can be guilty of meanness 
and cowardice, led the Greeks to accuse George, the 
protovestiarios of the empire of Trebizond, of having 
caused the surrender of the capital by the treacherous 
communications he made to the sultan, and the bad 
advice he gave to the emperor. George happened to be 
the cousin of Mahmoud Pasha, the commander of the 
first division of the Othoman army ; he was, therefore, 
selected as the envoy sent to negotiate the surrender. 
This was sufficient to excite the imaginations of the 
Greeks, who held it less dishonourable to their nation 
to suppose that the last independent Greek state was 
conquered by the treachery of an individual, than by the 
cowardice of its sovereign and the degradation of its 
people. They had found a melancholy consolation in 
attributing the fall of Constantinople to the weakness of 
Justiuiani, yet they ought to have felt that if a few 
hundred Greeks had fought by the side of Constantino 
until the last day of the siege as bravely as Justiniani, 
Mohammed II. might have been foiled in his attack. 
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George, tlie protovestiarios, was perhaps accused with as a .d. 
much injustice as Justiniani. After all, little persuasion uei-ma 
must have sufficed to induce the dinid David to sur- 
render a fortress he had made no proper preparations to 
defend. 1 

Sultan Mohammed passed the winter at Trebizond. 
The internal administration of this important conquest, 
forming an advanced post amidst people still hostile to 
the Othoman domination, required to be regulated with 
care, in order to prevent the Christians from finding an 
opportunity of future rebellion. No infliction of human 
suffering affected the policy of Mohammed, so that the 
measures he adopted were of frightful efficacy. Only 
one-third of the Christian population, composed exclu- 
sively of the lower classes, was allowed to remain in the 
capital ; and even this remnant was compelled to take up 
its residence in the distant suburb of St Philip, beyond 
the Meidan, overlooking the dwellings of the fishermen. 
The wealthy Greeks, the independent nobles, the 
Kabasites, and other members of the territorial aris- 
tocracy, were ordered to emigrate to Constantinople. 
Their estates in the country, and their palaces in the 
capital, were conferred on Othoman officers, unless some 
individual in the family of the possessor became a rene- 
gade ; in that case, he was usually put in possession of 
the family property. The remainder of tile population, 
consisting of young persons of both sexes, were sot apart 
as slaves for the sultan and the army. The boys of the 
noblest families, remarkable for strength and beauty, 
were placed in the imperial serai as pages, or in the 
schools of administration as pupils. Eight hundred 
youths were selected to be enrolled in the corps of 
Janissaries, and crowds were dispersed among the soldiers 
in the capacity of slaves. 

' Dorotheas, motrop. of Honomvaiuii, Ortrk //utory, p. S53, edit. 1611. 
Cniaius, Turm-Oraxia, 21. 
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The whole Christian population having been expollcd 
from the ancient city, the houses were distributed among 
a Mussulman colony of Azabs ; and for many years no 
Christian was allowed to pass the two narrow bridges 
over the magnificent ravines of Gouzgoun-do're' and Isse- 
lepol, which form the gigantic ditches to the table-rock of 
Trapczous. The citadel was garrisoned by a body of 
Janissaries, and the palace of the emperors became the 
residence of the pasha, who, from the tower recently 
constructed by Joannes IV., looted out over the 
amphitheatre where the emperor Joannes I. had died 
playing at Tchoukaii. 

The dethroned emperor David was not long permitted 
to enjoy the repose he had purchased at the price of so 
much infamy. For a few years he lived undisturbed at 
Mavronoros, near Serres, which he had received in ex- 
change for his empire. At length he was suddenly 
arrested by order of the Bultan, and sent witli his whole 
family to Coustantinople. Mohammed began to suspect 
that the dethroned emperor was carrying on secret 
communications with Ouzoun Hassan, and plotting to 
re-establish the empire of Trebizond. The great Turkoman 
chieftain had prospered after his defeat. He had com- 
pleted the subjugation of the Black Horde, and conquered 
all Persia, so that Mohammed felt seriously alarmed lest 
ho should join his forces to the army of the sultan of 
Karamania, who was preparing to attack the Othoman 
empire. At this crisis a letter from Despina Katon to 
her uncle David was intercepted by the Othoman emis- 
saries. The fair Katherine requested David to send her 
brother, or one of her cousins, to bo educated at the court 
of her husband. This letter afforded convincing proof to 
the suspicious sultan that David was plotting with the 
enemies of the Porte and Ouzoun Hassan, to recover 
possession of Trebizond and re-establish the empire. 

Mohammed's suspicion was a sentence of death to the 
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whole race of Grand- Koinncnos. When David arrived 
at Constantinople bo was ordered to embraco the Moslem 
faith, under pain of death. Adversity had improved the 
unfortunate prince. Though he had been formerly a 
contemptible emperor, he was now a good Christian. He 
rejected the condition proposed with firmness, and pre- 
pared to meet his end with a degree of courage and 
dignity very unlike his conduct in quitting the palace of 
his ancestors. His nephew Aleiios, whom he had ex- 
cluded from the throne, and his own seven sons, perished 
with him. 1 Even George, the youngest, who had been 
separated from his family and compelled to become a 
Mussulman, was executed with the rest of his family, lest 
he should find an opportunity, at some future period, of 
joining the Turkomans and reviving his claims to the 
sovereignty of Trebizond. The bodies of the princes were 
thrown out unbnried beyond the walls. No one ventured 
to approach them, and they would have been abandoned to 
the dogs, accustomed during the reign of Mohammed II. 
to feast on Christian flesh, had the empress Helena not re- 
paired to the spot where they lay, clad in a humble garb, 
with a spade in her hand. She spent the day guarding the 
remains of her husband and children, and digging a ditch 
to inter their bodies. In the darkness of the night com- 
passion, or a sense of duty, induced some of the friends and 
followers of her house to aid in committing the bodies 
to the dust. The widowed and childless empress then 
retired to pass tho remainder of her life in mourning and 
prayer. Her surviving daughter was lost to her in a 
Turkish harem. Grief soon conducted her to a refuge 
in the grave. 2 
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The Greek population of Trebizond never recovered 
from the blow inflicted on it by Mohammed II. No 
Christian descendants of the families who inhabited the 
city in the times of the emperors now survive. Of the 
four hundred families who at present dwell in the suburbs, 
all have emigrated from the neighbouring provinces within 
the lant two centuries.'' The only undoubted remains of 
the ancient race of inhabitants are to be found in a class 
of the population that has embraced Islam, or, to speak 
more correctly, that conforms to the external rite; of the 
Moslem faith, while it rctaius a traditional respect for 
Christianity. A lar^c portion of the mountaineers of 
Colclus embraced Islam ; some became confounded with 
the rest of the Mussulmans in the Othoman empire ; but 
the inhabitants of some districts retained a slight tincture 
of Christianity in the interior of their own families, 
and for four centuries they have preserved this attach- 
ment to the religion of their ancestors. Their con- 
version, which for many generations was simulated, be- 
came at last almost complete. They always, however, 
openly boasted of their descent from Christian ances- 
tors, and they owed the toleration they obtained from 
the Osmanlees more to a conviction of the strength of 
their sinews than to any con6dence in the purity of 
their faith. 2 

In concluding the history of this Greek state, we 
inquire in vain for any benefit that it conferred on the 
human race. It seems a mere eddy in the torrent of 
events that connects the past with the future. The 

Mohammed II. marched against Mini, sulmn of Knnunanio, in Uli6, shortly 
after David was nrresteiL. llul liis csttudi'ii ii.iii Liivl- been dulaved unlU 
Oiutuun Hawaii became II, n Mu! vliinl U li..; sulnns attention. In 1472 
Mohammed II. deflated Ouzouu Hawaii at Otloukbeli, ill the mountain near 

1 Fallnicnrjer, Fnumnlr am dim Oritur, toL i. p. 07. 

1 The Orcein Hill thim EC i ,ir...L iln-s, a wane uliieh neons connected with, 
or derived from, the unit suiiivf :.h ilia:, (if u < h : 1 L i , i l s -.? n -U family of MubbuI- 
i mm- Christian:! in (J rot, ill u lium a good account will bo found In 1'anhlej's 
TrartU in Cr.lt, i. lOi. 
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tumultuous agitation of the stream did not purify a single chap. v. 
drop of the waters of life. Yet the population enjoyed s 3 ' 
great advantages over most of the contemporary nations. 
The native race of Lazes was one of the handsomest, 
strongest, and bravest in the East. The Greet colonists, 
who had dwelt in the maritimo cities until they were 
children of the soil, have always ranked high in intellectual 
endowments. The country is one of the most fertile, 
beautiful, and salubrious on the face of the earth. The 
empire enjoyed a regular civil administration, and an 
admirable system of law. The religion was Christianity 
that boasted of the purest orthodoxy. But the results of 
all these advantages were small indeed. The brave Lazes 
were little better than serfs of a proud aristocracy. Tho 
Greeks were slaves of a corrupted court. The splondid 
language and rich literature which were their best inheri- 
tance were neglected. Tho scientific fabric of Roman ad- 
ministration and law was converted into an instrument of 
oppression. The population was degraded, demoralised, 
and despised, alike by Italian merchants and Turkish 
warriors. Christianity itself was perverted into an 
ecclesiastical institution. The church, too, subject to 
that of Constantinople, had not even the merit of being 
national. Its mummery alone was popular. St Euge- 
nios, who seems to have been a creation of Colchian 
paganism as much as of Greek superstition, was the 
prominent figure in the Christianity of Trebizond. 

The greatest social defect that pervaded the population 
was the intense selfishness which is evident in every page 
of its history. For nine generations no Greek was found 
who manifested a love of liberty or a spirit of patriotism. 
The condition of society which produced the vicious 
education so disgraceful in its effects, must have arisen 
from a total want of those parochial and local institutions 
that bind the different classes of men together by ties of 
duty and benevolence, as well as of interest. No practical 
i i 
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chat. v. acquaintance with the duties of the individual citizen, in 
I s. hia every-day relations to the public, cap ever be gained, 
unless he be trained to practise thorn by constant disci- 
pline. It is, doubtless, far more difficult to educate good 
rulers than good subjects ; but eren the latter is not an 
easy task. No laws can alone produce the feeling of self- 
respect ; and whero the sense of shame is wanting, the very- 
best laws are useless. The education that produces suscep- 
tibility of conscience is more valuable than the highest 
cultivation of legislative, legal, and political talents. The 
most important, and in general the most neglected, part of 
national education, in all countries, has been the primary 
relations of the individual to the commonwealth. The 
endless divisions and intense egoism that arose out of the 
Hellenic system of autonomy, where every village was a 
sovereign state, disgusted the higher classes with the basis 
of ail true liberty and social prosperity. Despotism was 
lauded aa the only protection against anarchy, and it often 
afforded the readiest means of securing some degree of 
impartiality in the administration of justice. But despot- 
ism has ever been the great devourer of the wealth of the 
people. The despotism of the Athenian democrats de- 
voured the wealth of the free Greek cities and islands of 
the Egean. Tho Roman empire of despots annihilated tho 
accumulated riches of all the countries from the Euphrates 
to the ocean. The empires of Byzantium and of Trebi- 
zond were mild modifications of Roman tyranny, on which 
weakness had imposed a respect for order and law that 
contended with the instincts of the imperial government. 
Yet, with all the imperfections of its society, and all the 
faults of its government, it is probable that the two centuries 
and a half during which the empire of Trcbizond existed, 
contributed to effect a beneficial change iu the condition of 
the mass of the population over the East. That change, 
however, was developed in the general condition of man- 
kind, and must be traced in a more enlarged view of society 
than falls within the scope of the History of Trebizond. 
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i. 

Chronological List op the Empehohb of Romania. 

Baldwin I., count of Handera nad Haiimult, . 1204 to 120S 

Henry, . . . . . 1206 — 1216 

Peter of Courtenay, . . . . 1216 — 1210 

Robert, ...... 1220 — 1228 

Baldwin II., 122S 

John de Bricnno, .... 1231 — 1237 

Baldwin II., 1261 

Titular Ertperort. 

Bald-win II. until his death 1273 

Philip L of Courtenay, .... 1273 — 1286 
Catherine I. of Courtenay, married to Charles of 

Valois, 1286 — 1308 

Catherine II. of Vuloia, married to Philip of Tar- 

cntum, ..... 1308 — 13+6 

Philip II. of Tarentum, . . . 1313 — 1332 

lii>!iert of Tarentum, jiriucc of Achaia, . . 134G — 1364 

Philip III. of Tarentum, . . . 1364 — 1373 

James de Bam or Balza, . . . 1373 — 1383 

The descendants of Baldwin II. hecame then extinct. 
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II. 

Chronological List of the Kings of Saloniki. 



no. II. Boni&co, marquis of Montferrat, . . ISO* to 1207 
Demetrius, ..... 1207 — 1222 

Titular King*. 

Demetrius, ..... 1222 — 1227 

Boniface III., marquis of Montferrat, (tbe Giant,) 1227 — 12fi4 

William, marquis of Montferrat, {the Great,) 1261 — 1281 



William ceded the title to the Byzantine 
emperor, Andronicus II., who married his 

William dullo Cnrecri, aignor of Xegrcpont, married a daughter of 
King Demetrius, and assumed the title of King of Sulooiki, 

The house of Burgundy received ;i grant of the kingdom of 
Salouiki from Baldwin II. in 1266, when ho was only titular cm- 
pcrur of iiomtwia. 



Hugh IV. of Burgundy, .... 126G to 1272 

Robert, 1272 — 130S 

Hugh V., 1303-1313 

Louis, princo of Achate, . . 1313 — ISIS 

Eudes IV., duke of Burgundy, sold his royal title 
to Philip of Tarentum, by which it becamo 

reunited with tlio empire of Romania, 1315 — 1320 



III. 

Ch nosological List op tob Pestois of Ennus, the Emperors 

OP TUESSALO.VICA, AND THB PltlHCES OF TlIESSlLIiN VlAKI.V 

Despots of Epinut- 
Micliael I., Angelas Comnenos Ducas, 1201 to 1211 

Theodore, became emperor uf ThoBsalonica . 1211 

I ltainiJdi,jHiiafci£ixia.,aiui.l2i3,tom.iiLp.208. 
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Emperors of Theisahnica. 

Theodore, . 1222 to 1230 no. iv. 

Manuel 1230 — 1232 

John, hoo of Theodore, .... 1232 — 1234 

John governed TliL-aaaloniea as despot, 1234 — 1244 

Demetrius, his brother, . 1244 — 1246 

Despots of Bpinis. 

Michael IL, natural son of Michael I., . 1230 — 12G7 

Nicephorus I., 1207 — 1293 

Thomas T., ..... 1293 — 3318 

Thomas II., count of Cephalonio, . 

John, count of Cephalonia, . . . 

N'ici'jihuniH II., tfjiiiit of CupliiiluiiLi, . . Ij-.iT 

Princa of Tkaialian Ylatia. 

John Dukn-s, natural son of Michael II., . . 1258 — 1290 

Son of John Dukas, .... 1290 — 1300 

John Dukas II., ..... 1300 — 1308 

Despot of Epirut of Servian origin. 

Thomas Prolubos, .... 1367 — 1385 

Esau Buondelinonte married the widow of Prelubos, 1386 — 1399 

Dttpott of Epirtu of the Family of Tocco. 
Charles L, count palatine of Cepliidouia, duke of 

Lcucadia, 1400 — 1429 

Charles II. 1429 — 1462 

Leonard, 1452 - 1469 

IV. 

Chuonoloqical List of the Dukes op Athens. 
Borneo/ Z>t la Roche. 

Otlio, 1205 to 1225 

Guy L, de Bay, . . . . 1225 — 1264 

John, son of Guv, . . . 1 264 — 1275 

William, brother uf John, . . . 1275— 1290 

Guy IL, son of William, . . . 1290 — 1308 

Botae of Britnne. 

Walter do Bricnue, cousin of Guy IT., . . 1308 — 1311 
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Catalan Grand Company. 

no. T. Roger Deslau, ..... 1311 to 1320 

Home a/ Aragon, Dutti of Athens and Neopalrai. 
Manfred, boh of Frederic II., king of Sicily, . 1326 — 1330 
William, son of Frederic II., . . 1330 — 1338 
John, regent of Sicily, son of Frederic II., 1338 — 1348 
Frederic, marquis of ltandazzo, sou of Jobn, . 1348 — 13551 
Fredorio IIL,king of Sicily, . . . 1355 — 1377 
Maria, daughter of Frederic III., married Mar- 
tin, king of AragOQ, . . 1377 — 138S 

Boun of Aeeiainoli. 

Nerio I. 1386 — 1394 

Antonio, liia natural son, 1394 — 1435 

Nerio II., grand-nephew of Nerio I., . . 1435 — 1453 
Iufunt son of Nerio II., with hie mother aa 

regent, 1453 - 1455 

Franco, nephew of Nerio II., . 1455 — 1450 



ClIKONOLOGICAL LlST OF TUB PRIKCSi OP AcHAIA 

William de Champlitte, 
Geffrey I. Villehardoiu, 
Geffrey II., 
William, 

Isabella, married thrice — 

1. Philip, son of Charles of Anjou, 

king of Naples, died 1278 

2. Florenz of Hainault, . 1291 to 1297 

3. Philip of Savoy, . 1301 — 131 1 
Maud of Hainault, murried thrice — 

1. Guy II., duke of Athens, 

who died . . 1308 

2. Louis of Burgundy, . 1313 to 1315 

3. Hugh do la Palisse, . 1316 

Claimant! of the Principality. 
John, count of GniTina, pretended husband of 
Maud of Hainault, 
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Elides IV., duke of Burgundy, under his brother'a 
will. 

Philip ofTarcutnm, as lord-paramount, in Tirtue 
of the forfeiture of Maud, and by purchase 

from Eudcs IV. 1324 to 1332 

Robert, titular emperor of Romania, . . 1332 — 1364 
Mary de Bourbon, widow of Hubert, . . 1364 — 1387 

i. i >i lis, iiuki; i J' H.j.LLi ti-.Jii , hi.']' ii(.-]>hi:'.v,iliol in l * i (. ■ 

Suzerains or Lords-paramount of Acftaia. 



The Latin emperora of Romania, until Baldwin 
II. ceiled bin rights to Charles of Anjou, 

kingof Naples, in . . . 1267 

Charles of Anjou, . , . . 1267 — 1285 

Charles IL, king of Naples, . . . 1285 — 1294 
Charles II. ceded his rights to his son Philip of Tarontiim, who 
married Cathorino ofValoia, titular empress. 

Philip of Tarentum, .... 1294 — 1332 

Catherine or Valois, by grant from her husband, 1332 — 134G 
Robert, titular emperor and reigning prince of 

Achoia, 1346 — 1364 

Philip III., titular emperor, . . 13G4 — 1373 

James do Baux, .... 1373 — 1383 



VI. 

CaRONOLooiCiL List of Btzantine DEarora in the Mohea. 

From the time Misithra and the other fortreasea were ceded to the 
emperor Michael VIII., until the year 1349, the Byzautiuo 
posseaaions in the Mores, were ruled by a Strategos, whose 



term of command was generally short, . 1262 to 1349 

DtlpQti. 

Manuel Cantacuzenoa, . . . 1340 — 1380 
Theodore PaleologoaL.aon of the emperor John V., 1388 — 1407 
Theodore Paleologos II., son of Manuel II., . 1407 — 1443 
Constantino XL, the lust emperor of Constan- 
tinople, 1428 — 1450 

Thomas, governor of Kalavrj-iu in 1428, despot, 1430 — 1460 

Demetrius, 1450 — 14G0 
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VII. 

ClIRONOLOUICAL LIST OF DUKES OF THE ARCHIPELAGO AND NiXOS. 

Family of Saimdo.— Dukes of the Arehi[)olago. 

1. Mark!., 1207 to 1220 

2. Angolo, 1220 - 1244 

3. Mark II., 1244— 1263 

4. William I., 1203 — 1285 

8. Nicholas!, 1285 — 1306 

C. John I., lirother of Nicholas, . . 1306 — 1307 

7. John II. dalle Carceri, husband of Florence 

Samulo, 1307 — I32G 

8. Nicholas II. Spczzabancla, second husband of 

Florence, .... 1326 — 1345 

9. Nicholas III., son of Join) II. and Florence 

Saaudo, 1345 — 1381 

Family of Criipo. — Dnkca of Naios. 

10. Francis I., signor of Melos, . . . 1381 — 1114 

11. James 1., ..... 1414 — 1438 

12. John III., brother of James I., . 1438 — 1151 

13. James II 1451 — 1454 

14. John James, .... 1454 — 1455 

15. William II., boh of Francis I, . . 1455 — 1458 

16. Francis II., son of Nicholas, signor of San- 

torin, ..... 1458 — 1472 

17. James III., ..... 1472 — 1482 

18. John IV., Brother of James III, . 1482 — 1487 

19. Francis lit, .... 1487 — 1508 

20. John V., . 1508 — 1546 

21. James IV., ..... 1546— 156G 



VIII. 

Chronological list of the Emperors op Tbbbuohd. 

1. Alciios I., Grand-Komnenos, . . 1204 — 1222 

2. Andronikos I, Ghidos, . . . 1222 — 1235 
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Andn 
11. Manuel IL 

U'. 'fliisili™, 

13. Irene, 

14. Amid AiiiiclwuSluu, 

l.i. *joiuiu«s nr., 

1G. Michael, . 
17. 'Alexios in., 

15. "Manuel 111., 
19. "AlcxioB IV., 
21). 'Joannes IV., Koloj tonnes, 1 
21. 'David/ 



1 Tho aatoriak maris tho aororeiKHS of whom coiiw ore 
jc ailvor aspera and half napcra. Tho larger 

if ulmli tilvlvu "■.■].: i'.|iiul Uj n gold Irpiuit. 
[ii-imvwciiil.L-. Till! gulil ™ : -" '' 

. . . .- distinguish irl from tho-c ot . 

cave copper pk-cep, with St Eugcuion oi 
- ■ ■ 1. )!„,, ,].: Sanity, .1/ 



1235 - 
1238 - 
1263 - 

im - 

1280 - 
1285 



1313 ■ 
1330. 
1417- 
1446 
1438- 



123S -• 

13U3 

1268 



- 1344 

- 1349 

- 1390 
-1417 

- 1446 
-1458 

- Ulil 



- !■';>: hn cm rcr. Ci'.vi..^ i'.-. r y,, c ..jf.. |^]-.-; L ' AUki-ikinc, ]■. :u .f 
f«i<;/(,l i.'n- ll'lil. i'.W; tf- .■■ A'. /:'o i .j: ii...;i.:( i„,V. ill. liiin.l. ili. Atirti., irii r- 

an iiisi-ripLioii in tin outer face uf cl if i^cat Iuiyit in tin- citadel, which indi- 
i-m,-.. :]:.;: llm tuuvr lim-lii-.i in 1 li.u ; :aul In- ki].[ii.:.': vlic ivj.-ii (if John 
IV., whu limit il, i!lnLi\l in [Iiiit ytiir. lL: : ti..rij:i> j.l.uv hi-; ikall! ■■.ii i.rr, 

llio inscription acedia only to give the date of the completion of tho wutk of 
* For tiio coin of David. sec liiruc Aic/iiHilfji'iurri:, Mai, 1819. 
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CsNEALOOICAl. TiBLE OF TI1E FAMILY OP GbAND-KOHNENOS. 

NO. II. Andronicus I., emperor of Constantinople, who reigned from 1182 

to 118C, was the progenitor of this family. He was the son of 

Isaac, third Bon of the emperor Aleiius I,, Mid cousin to the 
eni[ieror Manuel I. An elder brother of AndrouioiiB, named 
John, abjured the Christian religion, and was called by the Turks 
Tehelebi, or the young lord. The Greeks afterwards pretended 
that ho was the progenitor of tho Otboman sultan, hut this is a 
mere fable. 

Manuel, the eldest son of tho emperor Andronicus, was the father of 
two sons, Alexius and David. 

I. Alexjob, first emperor of Trebiiond, 1204-1222, assumed 
tho name of Graud- Komnenos. He left three children, 
Joannes I,, Manuel I., and .1 daughter. 
II. Andbomcus I,, Ghidos, married tho daughter of Aleiios 
I., ami sm willed liis fufher-iii-lmv, lie died in li'.io 
without issue. 

III. Joannes I., called Aiouchos, 1235-1238. He left a son 

railed JiKisiikiiis, why \v;i« nehided fnjRi the tlirmie ami 
became a monk. 

IV. Manuel L the great captain, (i arpm^niraTOE,) 1238- 

1263, second son of Aleiios L, was married three times. 

I. To Kousaadan, princess of Iberia, by whom ho hod a 
daughter, Theodora. 2. To Anna Xylaloe, by whom he 
had Andronikoe II. 3. To Irene Syrikairja, by whom 
he had Georgia* and Joannes IL 

V. AlTORONiKOs II., 1 263-1368, died without issue. 
VI. Geoboios, 12GC-1280, son of Manuel I. and Irene, died 
without issue. 

VIL Joannes II., 1280-1237, second son of Manuel L and Irene, 
married Eudocia, daughter of Michael VIII. Paleologos, 
emperor of Constantinople, in the year 1282. He had 
two sons, Aleiios II., his successor, and Michael XVI., 
emperor of Trebizond. Eudocia died in 1302. 
VIII. TbboDOR-i, the daughter of Manuel I., by his first marriage 
with tho Iberian princess Koussndau, was tho eighth 
sovereign of Trebizond. She drove her brother, Joannes 

II. , from tho throne in the year 1285, and governed the 
empire for a short time. 

IX. Aleiios II., 1237-1330, was the ninth sovereign. Ho 
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was born in the your 1233. He married a princess NO. II. 
of Iberia, and had six children. 1. Audrouikos III. 

despoitta of Sinope, so called from having married the 
Turkish emir of that city. 
X. ANimosiKoa III., 1330-1332, hod a son, Manuel II. 
XL Manuel II. reigned only a few months, lie was put to 
death in 1333. 

XII. Basilios, 1332-1340, the second son of Aloiios II. He 

married Irene Poleologinn, natural daughter of An- 

ill.H liens III. nl" iV[ist:i]|tilm[,le. )Susiliu>. li:ni tin U'j;i- 

timate issue, but bo bad four children by u lady or Tre- 
IiikoiilI named Irene. 1. Alcsios, who died yonug. 
2. John, who l>ecaine the seventeenth sovereign uf Tre- 
lii/.nnii, umli'r tlit* miine of AleiiosIII., bom Cth October 
1337. 3. Mario, married in V.i.',i to Kouthmbcg, chief- 
tain of the Turkomans of the horde of the Whin- ^lieep. 
4. Theodora, married in 1358 to the emir of Chalybia, 
Hodj i-Omer. 

XIII. Irene Pai.eologina, 1340-1341. widow of Bosiliou, be- 

came the thirteenth sovereign of Trobizoud. 

XIV. Anna, tolled Annehoutlou, 1341-1341, daughter of Aleiios 

II., was the fourteenth sovereign of Trebizoud. 
XV. Joannes III., 1342-1344, son of Michael the sixteenth 
sovereign, grandson of Joannes II., was the fifteenth 
sovereign. He died at Sinope, leaving a son, in 1361. 
XVI. Michael, 1344-1349, secondson of Joannes II., was placed 
on the throne when his son was dethroned.' 

' The gonciiloey of the meiiAers of Ujc fimily ■jfdran.l-Ku.nncnos, md the 
unl. t ,. !: :h-y ,]:!,■.] [!,>< li.n.iif, Iruiii tlit .(.-.nil t.f ,!i.;innen II. to tho 

nccMHian ofAIoiios III., is beat roprcBentcd in it tobulir form. Tho number 
profiled to each nemo indicates tho order of his nuccceaioo to tho tbrouo— 
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XVII. Alexios III., 1349-1300, second son of Bositios by Irene 

of Trcbizond, married in the year Theodora, daugh- 
ter !■[ .Nicqilmnis l.Y.ntatjii'Ciios, brother of John, 
emperor of Constantinople. They bod sovou children 
— 1. Basil, bom in l:i- r n> ; died before hie father. 2. 
Manuel III., horn 130-1. 3. Anna, lioni 1356, married 
1367 to Bagrat VI., king of Iberia. 4. Eudooia, 
married 1380 to Tadjcddiu, emir of Limuia; after his 
death to John V., emperor of Constantinople. 5. A 
daughter married to Taliartan, emir of Arainga. 6. A 
daughter married to Suleiman bey, son of Hadji-Omcr, 
emir of Chalybia. 7. A daughter married to Kara 
Yoiilouk, chieftain of the White Turkomans, {Ducas, p. 
CD.) Alexios lit had also a natural son named 
Andronious, born 13.15, died 1370. 

XVIII. Manuel III., 1330-1417, sou of Alexius III., married 

first, Koulkan or Koulchanchat of Teflis, who took 
the name of Eudocia; and second, in 1396, Anna 
Philanthrope i in. Eli: hud one sou, Aleiios IV., christened 
Bmsilio!., ( I'm i iTu $ ;,<),) born 1382. 
XIX. Ar.Eiios IV., 1417-1446, married in 1300 Theodora 
Can tarji iwi ia, mid b;i.i aix children — 1. Joannes IV., his 
successor. 2. Alexander, who received the title of em- 
j;erur. I'.il d;t:d ihiiii:- lis father'-, lif.-tbne. Alexander 
married a daughter of Caltilu/.i, prince of Lesbos, and 
had a son named Alexin*. 3, David, the twenty-first 
and lost emperor of Trebkond. 4. Maria, married to 
John VI., emperor of Constantinople. 5. A daughter 
married to George Kraiikoviu, despot of Sorvia. 6. A 
daughter married to Dijhon Shah, chieftain of the Block 
Horde of the Turkomans. 

XX. Joanxes IV., ] }4>j- 1 -!.')!<, e;l':le'l fC;ili!,if;iriilM. mtirrajd :i 
daughter of Alexander, kiui; of iberia. i.isd had three chil- 
dren — 1. Kalheritie, married i:i 1 \->S to Otuoun Hassan, 
chieftain of the White Turkomans. 2. A daughter 
married to Nicholas Crispo, siguor of Sontorin. 3. 
Aleiios. 

XXI. Davis, 1458-1461, married, first, Maria, daughter of K}-r 
Aleiios of (Jothia in the Crimea ; and second, Helena 
Cantucuzona, by whom ho had seven eons and a daughter. 
All his sons wore strangled with himself and Aleiios, 
the son of Joannes IV., about the year 1470. The 
daughter of Dnvid, and Aleiios the son of hia brother 
Alexander, wore compelled to embrace Islam. 
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X. 

List of tur CiirKra of the Tuhkoman horde of tub 
White Suehf, Ak Kuyouslou.' 

I. Thour Alibcg Al Turkmantii. 

II. Fakhrcdiliu Kuutluuljt^. son of toe precediiu;. married in K o. x. 

1352, Maria, sister of Ak'xios 1 1 I., emperor of Trobiiond. . 

III. Kara Youlouk Othmon, son of Koutlnube;;, received his 

name of Kara Youlouk (tlie Black Leech) on accouut of his 
sanguinary dia position, lie married n daughter of Alcsios 
III. ; died 1406. 

IV. Hamzabeg, bod of Kara Youlouk, died 1444. 

V. Gehanghir, son of Alibcg or Ouloiigli, grandson of Kara 
Youlouk, succeeded liis uncle llaiuzn. He was dethroned 
by liiB brother Ouzouo Hanson. 
VI. Ouzouu Hassan, married in 1-15S tho beautiful Katherine, 
daughter of Joannes IV. of Trebizoud. 

1 D'Hiirbolot, Bililiottiquc Orleaialc, art Turkman, p. 8S3. 
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Yousouf, chief of Black Turkomans, 
ElLiJ iiitmlilude, 400— hie Bona 
ingratitude, 4G1 — murdered by omit 
series of Lis boo, Joannes IV., 
Aluiius.ttouof Joannes IV.. dr:,tli, 
49S — Tcra called Beyoglou from his 

iKmSti, marries widow of Korio II, 

duke of Athens, 1SB. 
Aminos, 373 — Doar Samsc-uii. :!7f,-- -]•■..- 

Tomcd by Sabbas, ib,— condition, 
Amour or Moibuaaui, Scljouk amir and 

;mv,l1.- f r.fr.i Ai.:l:i| L-l.i^n, 

— detailed off Mount Atbos^ SSL. ^ 



k population under the Franks, 

n, Seljuuk Bulton of Houm or 
iuni. 37B— Christian bodyguard, 
tributary, 380. 




iddpelago, duchy, .TJ2— dukes of family 
of Sanudo, 324— family of Dalle Cor- 



Buildings of Franks in Greooo, Athcni 

]i:n, *,tc Tl;,l.- r l'A- -Sr.M:, . 
Bulgarians conquer Hosia, adopt Bel 



liC, 157 — papal cb urcl 1 , 1 59 — vassalage 
to principality of Achala refuted, it. 
1C1, 233— Guy do In Hocho created 
duke, H3— Ouy H, lost of family, 164 
—default princo uf Vlakin, Itii— mar- 



Byron tine em [lire, durability, 43 — poll- 
tk-il i-.ici.lir L-?i. r i<: at *tq.— regular ad- 

60— decline of military force, 
finances, Bl — apparent prosperity of 
society, ST— mined by CruaadetD, no- 
tions, 101 — legal though despotic go* 
.-eminent, I OB— reformed byleo HI, 
3S0— beat existing government, 360 — 



r>\-2 



INDEX. 



iulor from Hcjirj III. of 



of Ardiipelaflo, 3M. 
L:-,r.i-]i. Xi. i,r.,|.L :, , iiikt- i,f A ct-l. ix-i-J.fi-.-, 

838 — fortifiot Skjros, .'t.— munkircd 

liy Fi-ui..-is Ci-wpo, 333. 
l .iiiil-ji 1 1 -1 ' \.;ii|,:[ru-, tiraupo cnroer, 

17u -defeat Walter Jc Uridine, 17E— 

Desb.ii law]™"' L7J! 0 — acknowledge 
Sicilian horaa of Am^on duked uf 



li hiBfo- Cll-lIIIc l.i 'In:,. 



r !.i i^VJIJlLLII.' 

«— 'coins S^WbllSd^MS. ■»** 
^'uk'liiJS called I . i ■ : ; i , 3,1c — juliabibuita, 
»— AlcifanLofTrebi/uiiJ assemble* 
ami/ ill, 

;'..],.„),., „r f„>v! K! i r.n, [,, 

Cirotec, J, li .11, 33, -Lit 

'.'■:1m:i tl.lLJl.lie lltif 'iiii vi'lJllLLi-. 

101 -serfs, 13i. 

C...r„.„ei,v ,.f II „i rv].ul.li>-s Muiv 



11311— tliuiiditcr ninnies Thoium, I'alco- 
logon, delist, it. 
I ij.Iv 1,1.--, father, L-nv..y fni.n 

ivj,l,m- „( An leiii,.. ,[,:!:,. ,,f Atlitll-. to 
Mumd 11., 10U — from despot Couslan- 

tinc ni-nj.iL.-vs, Ma, hwi 

CLj.lti.ii.i.ili III-, 1 .:l-. i.:, i,-. 1 ;y'..n! ii :,■ lii-.. 
of discipline in Turkish can™, Si. 

(.■lull ;;..]. l.jmh./lj. T^l.i ■,■.„:,. l ,.i"].,-„,„ 

c:-.':Vlkr.ko:nIvlJiH, or Corcondillan, Grvek 
of Great Anchors, ii " ' 
fltirininca castle of St 

Clndyhia conquered by Ti 

Ctuimplitto, William do, co 

hi? UdLvy! 'fi7--diiWi«i SSiJulo" 

'iitir iiil.tTiliiiJ.'.' ij. ,ii i.-.i L. 

Onmplim Goburt inMdotOj iUB. 
(..■i„uit.- tf Aii.:.,u. .ii::.Lr.v "-nil v. iii::i-i, 

prince nf Acbaia, 233. 



n VII, 



Juno? Oreotol))™!! 



MunahnB, ir, is. 

JomtuthH XI, Dinguses or ralcolopoa, 
last cni^icrorof Constantinople, despot 
ill Mureu, 'JKj— ebanieLer, it.— mar- 
riage, it.—tnlLoa 1'atras, 2fiG— julriguoa 



■ in. ■"• i ki,.l. : I, 

lul — |-u|.iLliitr->ib, lu6 — ricbes, 10t>— 
rcpoopled by colonist from Morcn, 



Wilt*r dc Lcudkcrkc, governor, ec 

eto piircliaftcd by Vt UL-tiaiLi-. 1] 
■ ■ ' 323_i[ivi,il,-:l l.;l:, 
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l.i -no nr. I in I bo ';-.-:.<' 

cau&ed be spirit of crolsra-.-oi.. it.-- 
Hond, 67 — third, 94 fourth, h ■ 

I . ( ( ;-...| -rs ..1 LW-uc 

inujml bj tt.hanl Caw 

t"l^ 1 



Sdavouiiuui, IS. 
EyKDM invndr* Hoi 

NluW, >™vtfl 



P * 200-mtir'ringc, JoS— invndes Atbaia' 
s,200. nljiiu, Mil. 



it of Ron 



.1-..- bit "twphen Alcu.w froi 



I . 



i i.f Ttcn^unJy, tvj pro; -orator.* Numaii <-on- t <ii-*( Ki^lnj.,1. VLL. 

hYciicb bohuafic, IU po& tioii ;n t«r"."J 



«ltb punt; u Atboim under dull 
187, in. 

linl.niB, IXtrJon-, ,Inku nf f liiddm, 16 
(Jahrua, (Jfcgonas or Tarooiloe, 362. 
U--t.r-.r-. I iiuu.no, 353 



™ -itb TI.ouju.. 2li8-dctf.roip«i bj 
II , 311, Jib. 
|i. p .p.ilp-^co. en.-*.-. ol, 7, IM-W-j 

[i.-L.i.. I!.,'.r, ■ ■<■• ■■ I ll ■ ' iU V.J..1.... ..f I II . .11. 

In..*, i;; Onnaitiw I'lotlion. pm;«i. (or Ibo rrgo- 

.'.Vlr j-j.'htrsj'u. 1 ™" 1 ' "" J |„ "«.*c ull rom"uf i^Wuod. 

trsdo jn Itlock Hen. .10.- 

Rr^Li r«T i 3 £> •rttiai'bj'ooJ fciiiid' Lj^aI-i' it!' !.! V:. I..,..-'..V 

«™i.on.H9. jl '-L;L'. h.iiL-i-rl, j'..! i: l-r 
EUnbetb of AJra or Wo 



luorod by Stephen. "Bog or 8c 
iin_nit«eqtieti'.1.utat>-, 1S1. Omw 
l.r:. - .i..h . .. ..(. j -, ..r : i,t.i 



with AloilfA ilf^ 142— penet-. ~i — 

,*pr>t.a ... Ilmj. i|i<rt-u Tl.ftn.ar, 1f« J 
»- ". -|- <■ - I-- - -..i ■-■ cotquerod bj 
Hotipil-i, SBO -Lhn.,1, Lintf ui Idojp- 

wrgtoi, emperor of TreUiooJ. taleo 
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iinistrnliou tho 



■,t ■i'lvl.ii.jiiO 
fiiHtico, lb rc-„ 

SbuastnMle of Bjrjuiti 
iuftininn 1^ forUnculioiiB in unom t: 
fObasHo^ Leo, cinet» toll fruiu ClaYiji 

S»hmat^, I1 fi°F ll of 'vmeWdoins, 208- 
^en_bySck. 



M;l!.m |.! 



-, Ml <:; 



w^buiitby' waiUm, pr 



. of, invades Cret 



of Black Turko- 
SO— dually -f.ili— 



Kemsunt taken by Genoa 
by rebels, la!— recow 

Kornnn colonic* in Tkrs 
dun in, 32. 

Koixlyle, Ak-KcJa, moiias 



ion io Archipelago, M2. 
I benflfita conferred by I 
ii By/nutiue government, : 



Iry.l.n TU..I.m, iTa furl-les 
^ : .'l.i:...»„r f.r;.[(.. 



„f SI no; l.u 



dsmoaliab Mi 



, foot.icJ 

u.aj Tn !. 

criptioo Mill U- 

u.uof tCof Trubiwnd, dethroned ai d 
murdered, ilfi. 
nel HL of Trobiiond, 147— tunnl 
of Timor, 452— ordered lo prepare a 
llti-t hbuuM Turks 453 — rebellion of 
m A]eiio*.IV.,.UHL 



i.;,„],i 

Lotnr, 



Loun^X™!!^ "df 
°ccof d Aeliiul ?! 
•. < >.l .1 i 



moT'vl;''. Mli, 
vi YVli^ii, i7A 

Villi-. I iti.Tf, 
J..Hii lultiiii'l l'V 



I, 411— hie fniuilv. iV... n-,/..-. 
suj.iiv ..f'l , :,l,l/.,i 1 ,l, (-■:. m 
: :.)■ Tadjeddhi, 410, ' 



prinoncr at XtinleH, it. 
Meting* a rkl.ivoniaii trib 

Md™ rebels against Mnrl 

Arcbippliu-o, 3110. 
Micbiud VIII., onperor o 

Dplc, recovers a MljjoB 

nonmnH nm v,-. 



b, 3DS— Maids embassies to Tn.- 
Wicliaol, 'oniporor of Trobiamd, 424— 
pcror, 42T- invested by uoojilo with 
rjl'- .Ivtlirr.Tiiil. if— defeated, i35. 



h foiiiida des| 



1, LH. 
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Atbmu, dafinda Acropolis, 156-ra- ULlio do In Hueho, founder of dueb. 

ML-iiTm bnHt by WHBun, pnnco of ODWUtt HmS, alliance with Jnat 

Vll'l'.'ii'ri -lin-Llu, i,f I^uWimin'or lWri.ii:, iC-lsa— Jufci'tod by Hub 
S|karta retire ILilltcr, Bffl. Died 11, 1SS, 

Uoumowd II, rMta Alliens, 192— Pi.leologoa Oraiiuis defends Bdmm 
■|iv;i.l,.s Mure:., ;«J4-i'ni.']tJ»t Akuva, 

rutnLs iiiW..i.i'jVi.ui .;nr..n. nnr, ic 

bopieuud by SelavnnionH, '6,, 2± 

tlitBT, In tWClftt nud liiirtoeillll 




. ;m— Alliiinijsis hi, '-XL iirj, 
— iiivntb-il bv Cm-aik-in. 1]LJ2 -con- 
ijiiiTtJ by Turks, m 

Crime*, tt Ob srwa <u rJ 

iucby or Archi- Gothu, 370, nob-, aaj. 

polaRO, -U 7. Persian colony in Macedonia, 32. 

tfwbaotUJ, Amour. l'cler of C'ourleuay, emperor of Ko- 

llorai, iiiuim twlieil lo pun of tbc iiimgiii, 122. 

IVI. ,].,„, ,!,■-„-. 2S— divided .nnrmg l'lia,„i-i.,l.. ivi-mMe 11; .mm line ulbVlnK 
il.v.i, lly /.inline il-.,-]"-,!^, 'JM. 

Mi'] ■ ini |,in .i, li ■ I i ■■ ![■ |. c, i ,i .■ii vi. j. [.i iix i , I .V I. li i. ■•: I 

M- iil ;i. ,h in, - ii, Tiir.u'ii. 'Jli. h "' VCT 

liV.lt- iris-l bv irovernor of Corinth, 
SKi-killi Imraii of VusliKn, ujjj. 
til- l^o VI.. ii riinmtziv Inkt'ti prisoner nl 1'alra.n, e^ii 

.Mm. IS-.I..T , ,u. Ci.l.i], in.. IT! - Ids Cl.ru- —lir Cnluluii., i.7_^.„t envuy lu 
Mi,-1,-. mi, I 1L..EU-L- of V.lieii-.. Li!i! — sultan .\lnnid I 
lanieuto rosbness of Rri.„ii.l ul Mil- 1'il^i iiiiii^i- t.i .Terusiilcin, SL 
jural, IJjK, nrrff. Tliuoies BmoBK the Greeks in fourloeulh 

Mumrl II. inviulN Peloponnesus, and fifteenth centuries. ITji 

llll,ltiL-.H. L'-.l-; ■,11,1:1 II tie.! t.j LLStact Plvt I M.itl. C I'llil.-I , ,-. 1 ■ r- J ] ,.' L I ktVc 1. .-..■|)..>- 

Trebizund. ML rutiuu of OrMM, iSi 

iviuplia |,,-;,-:i,-,l by I'riisa.brs. U« 1 1 — IVl'i.'s, iin-i.iL-' ul' p.nvvr in rlvvi'tilli 

Infcrti by !■ r.uiliH, nud LmelH.li centuries, 15. 

.Y-.v.j. f,-,li,|iiLr-.'.l l,v M irl. Siinll.i,.. r,,-u:.,i In iiiiiti..!,-. :[,■,.■ i ,,|" Uv^.H- 

- raviu,-cd bv pirates. 1M. line Greeks lo, ^IMf, 427, 4E7. 

Xieelns, bin nceounl uf tin' ilestiri-.uiiiii IYiiiiLai, I it-eel, s debute.! nl, -'A*. 

,,f .5'. S^lda's, 11U. Pinciipins, tuiil.lti.irs ,.f Ju-tlir.iii I . L. 

Nicholas III-, the i^rnrtiuiarmn pati-iarch, Tyiilos L: 

1,-Mi-r Luiirvinini! Avars or^elavuniinlp, bi£und } 



■"in aCk'l 



.nil;:,, {.ml 



ill. ' l,;, !vi-li.ii-.,:- In -..iirlk'lti Italy. 

1 tl i t I M ' >] 'V 



lisillS. ll'i- 



Serfs, &\, ISi, 135. 



Ii. l I . j- ■ l - j - Li--, j i ■ ■li.-.- L.,iLLL'iiiifig Asia Minor 

Subbaa, goYoniar of Amisos, resists 
Aif.ii.j- L ul IVI.iwn.l. :i7:. ■ MiSnnila 
t..Th<- ..[.,.-.■ Li'i'il'tn-r "f SL>-a.-i,S7'i. 

S:iLrininii-r, Xidu.Ls, ln.ild.i palace at 

Saloui 



fS7— I 

Sjiu- i, f"n.uri...i of [own, 37J — its 

KIMlIlhL'ltLIll iioHtion, 310, 
S.iMi.l.-, M.Lll.. ■ 1 1 1 k i ■ i.J' Ai.-1il|..'1:iu .. 

j'-l,L|lJ~ lll-l lV- 

king of Caiidtn, A. 



Mart IL, 11:10— destroys altar of 



ratobrttod, BO, 
Siuopc taken by Agocidin. 



with \ 



Slavery, lli/.u . i iTi 4 .fiui-; fii.l.m 'iii 

Hit— laws In^lic clovatlth anil tweith 

l.ororn" allowing ciportatiun of Chiin- 
tian slaves, io. — slavery in lirecoe, 

Sue in] evils in middle a K es, iB. 3 J P. 
JSoula or Saloun, coimih of, i<;i. 



hunt l.y Alciio. UL. 431— Al 
ill. er-liu> lilies a new festival, LL 
St Sophia's at C'ui]"l..ijtiiiuiilt, jiiuti.i 
liy Ci.^Klt'ln, iOL 

St 'wimtolJ onlln ']vi(.i..«m l -„i',' 



munai-li-rr of, ]i.,r ( , 
tl.lfil )>nli, ILL 



besicgo Patraa, 1 fl— i 



-fief of OLlio ,lo la Boebe, lfil= 
soiled hy l.LimbnrilH ami natural, Liil 
— taken hy L'atnlnup, 177. 
Tii,..,li.r.- I,'l.i.-li:n.-. ,.■.!,].,■ nil- i.f Ni.Mii. 



- ilrivu .Hit KiTinl;.., Silt!-- 

i.il.Liiriiii. -.'jr. - In KiN-i.-i-n,v 
li.:,- i-Ih-], -.V.' uiii'.N nil). 
|..iln:i"ii. ■_>-,:}■- Slavonian. 
-. TaVUl-dlS jnil! J!y, Jlu lii,i- 

^i- -|.I.<1 IK L' (jf ^'I.1V„ 

ilorca, 'in, «',lr. 



377. 878— baa L. 
TliooJoro, despot o 



, ]2>, 1M— WWBt. 
in ■l-li.-./d'.'.'ni.-a. NJ\ 1.13 
r j.f liiii^' -,f lliil^iLrin, Nf, — 
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il, -1 J' ".'<- L, ! I '.. ,|..'r\ 
'["I., I.,-:, t'. -I t.J.'Vlilnilliiili... ! ■: 

i ij A -!'%'.' 1 Nur '" a " fl ' "" l ' iro ° r ' 

'I'hi.ii-.;,- I , .il,n!„-^.ik -|.t,t, [, Li! ii. 
— diifcilted jit Leo.idiiri, - rctuu- 



[i-ilmlary tn S t -lj..uli Tmk.n, :i='i, Ml. 
31*11— to Moocul Tiu-tm-r, 1"!!, iai- t.i 

I1B— oondHon in tbirlcenlh dm titty, 
306— mviujod bj- IbcriuiiH, WS- by 

.-.hi.-.. i::n— i.v T::il-, ■. i;v — 

■ " f Eriobil, III"— western 



limited l>y Stluv. 
, of Gibbon, 400 — j 



■nut lltio^ m. ' l 2lf i 3 1', ° 4 3 ji. 471 — 

l.v M..I .icil TT7 illi-ir.i.l- 

" inbnbitimbi, iliil — modern 
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